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ABSTRACT 


This study centers upon the connection between the early religious life of 
colonial-era Moravian Bethlehem (1741-1762) and its existence as a missional 
center in British North America. Moravian religious life in Bethlehem, 

Pennsylvania was organized to exalt Christ and nurture hour-by-hour fellowship 
with him. Within a system carefully designed to nourish the soul, however, were 
ever-present reminders of the outward calling of the church. In this study I 
demonstrate that Bethlehem’s missional identity, communal fellowship, and 
extensive outward ministry were consciously emphasized and sustained by means of 
varied and deeply meaningful spiritual practices. Through daily participation in the 
community’s religious rituals, congregation members came to share certain 
convictions regarding their involvement in Christ’s mission to the world. These 
convictions and related spiritual practices ultimately gave shape to Bethlehem’s 
unique missional spirituality. 

By operating through foundational elements such as spiritual practices, 
theological convictions, and the nature/form of Christian community, Bethlehem’s 
leaders shaped congregation members’ basic conception of the Christian life and its 
purpose. The living expression of missional spirituality cultivated in Bethlehem 
infused missionary purpose into the lifestyle of every church member. Each 
member of the congregation was expected to assume a meaningful role which would 
contribute toward Bethlehem’s outward purpose. By investigating the ways varied 



spiritual practices of the community expressed and reinforced its missional outreach, 
I have sought to contribute to a process of bridging a gap in the literature between 
studies which have examined Bethlehem’s mission theory and praxis and those 
which have probed Bethlehem’s inward dynamics. 



INTRODUCTION 


The Moravians of Colonial Bethlehem 


The title to a condensed copy of the congregational diary for 1744 which was 
kept by the community of Moravians who lived in a settlement in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania reads: “Extract of the Diary of the Church of Jesus in the Little Crib at 
Bethlehem, in the Year 1744. 5,1 In a few words the diarist communicated much 
about his community’s sense of identity. The Moravians saw themselves as a people 
among whom the Savior” dwelt—“the Church of Jesus.” The humble beginnings of 
Jesus in a manger in Bethlehem of Judea were not unlike the present circumstance of 
their own community—dwelling in a cramped, communal domicile with 
domesticated animals nearby. They lived in an insignificant location settled by 
Europeans only a few years prior, geographically positioned at the frontier between 
a wilderness populated by Native American tribes and an expanding mid-Atlantic 
colonial civilization. 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania was a humble abode in every sense, and yet for this 
small community of Moravians it was a place of significant beginnings. As 


1 Kenneth G. Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1: 1742-1744 (Bethlehem, Pa.: Archives of the 
Moravian Church, 1971), 183. 

2 The central importance of the vicarious, atoning sacrifice of Christ was a dominant feature of 
Moravian theology during the timeframe of this study. As a result, the Moravians seem to have 
preferred this term for Christ—"the Savior" ( die Heiland), or other biblical images which carried the 
same meaning, such as "the dear Lamb" ( Laemmiein ). I will sometimes make use of the same 
terminology when referencing Christ within the context of a Moravian discussion. See Beverly Prior 
Smaby, “From Communal Pilgrims to Family Householders: The Moravians in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, 1742-1844“ (Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1986), 8-9. 

3 Quite a number of works describe the beginnings of the Bethlehem community but the standard 
remains Levering's work of more than a century ago. See Joseph Mortimer Levering, A History of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 1741-1892, with Some Account of Its Founders and Their Early Activity in 
America (Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Pub. Co., 1903; reprint. New York: AMS Press, 1971), 1-229. 


1 
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Bethlehem of Judea was the place on earth where Jesus began his incarnational 
ministry in the first century, so the Moravians believed that from their “little crib at 
Bethlehem” Christ would, by his Spirit, make a beginning for himself in 
Pennsylvania and its environs. When the Moravians considered the child of the crib 
in Bethlehem, they could see with spiritual eyes a promised savior for sinful 
humankind. Having personally experienced the redeeming work of this savior come 
into the world, one of their leaders composed these lines in an extended hymn: 

Who are you? And from what place? 

Lost He found me, To Him bound me; 

BethThem’s Crib gave me this grace. 4 

The Moravian community was convinced that the Savior’s plan was to 
extend this same grace from a new Bethlehem crib. From here the Moravians 
intended to execute an elaborate plan by which they would represent the Savior’s 
cause and share this grace with those far and near—the Native American tribes, their 
irreligious colonial-settler neighbors, the variety of religious separatists who 
responded to the plan of William Penn, 5 and those who had once been a part of 
established churches in Europe, but for whom in 1744 there was little Christian 
fellowship or church ministry to be offered. A Moravian leader captured this aspect 
of the community’s self-identity when in 1742 he said, “it is its duty to remain a 
light shining near and far to attract and gather many souls for the Saviour.” 6 


4 Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, "Dedicated to Christ's Little Crib in Bethlehem," in Bethlehem 
Diary, Vol. 7,51. This became hymn 1796 in Appendix XI of the Herrnhut hymnal. 

5 William Penn's (1644-1718) desire to make Pennsylvania a place of refuge for all those 
disenfranchised by the Peace of Westphalia meant that Pennsylvania offered more freedom of 
religious expression than any other Atlantic British colony. More will be said regarding the religious 
environment of colonial Pennsylvania in chapter two. 

6 Diary entry for November 1/12, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7, 108. In many 
Moravian documents of this time period, such as the Bethlehem Diary entry referenced in this 
citation, two dates were typically shown. The first was the date according to the "old style" calendar 
(the Julian Calendar), still commonly used in colonial British North America at this time. The second 
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Convictional Communities and Theology 

I suggest that the Moravians of Bethlehem can be helpfully viewed in terms 
of James McClendon’s idea of a convictional community. In his two works 
Biography as Theology: How Life Stories Can Remake Today’s Theology and 
Ethics , McClendon has developed the idea of convictional communities. Such 
communities possess a particular theological center point—a “guiding stimulus by 

o 

which a people.. .shape their life and thought....” This theological center is often 
described by McClendon as a governing vision, that is, a central feature of the life of 
a convictional community which is seen to evoke other features and may serve as an 
organizing principle for understanding the uniqueness of the community’s theology. 9 
The guiding vision encompasses the community’s self-identity, its way of life, and 
its sense of purpose. 

Particular, deep-seated convictions unite such communities and give them a 
distinctive identity. Convictions may be defined as “those tenacious beliefs which 
when held give definiteness to the character of a person or of a community, so that if 


was the date according to the "new style" calendar (the Gregorian Calendar), which was already used 
by the non-English Moravians who came from Europe. A particular day shown on the new-style 
calendar would use a date which was eleven days later than that shown on the old-style calendar. The 
new-style calendar was eventually adopted in England in 1752. Throughout this study I will 
normally reference the new-style calendar date, though occasionally I will show both dates if the old- 
style date had some significance to the particular event (e.g., if New Year's Day was celebrated 
according to the old-style calendar). See Adelaide L. Fries, The Moravians in Georgia, 1735-1740 
(Baltimore: Genealogical Publishing Company, 1905; reprint, 1967), 100. All page citations of this 
work are to the reprint edition. 

7 James William McClendon, Biography as Theology: How Life Stories Can Remake Today's 
Theology (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1974), 32-38, 201-203; and James William McClendon, 
Systematic Theology: Ethics, vol. 1 (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1986), 22-23, 70-72, 170-171. 
For additional works by McClendon see Mike Broadway, "Bibliography of McClendon's Writings," 
Perspectives in Religious Studies 27, no. 1 (2000): 11-19. 

8 McClendon, Ethics, 27. McClendon uses additional descriptors to capture his meaning of the 
term "vision," such as the “continually emerging theme," the "tonic structure of their common life," 
and “the touchstone by which [their] life is discovered and described," 27-28. 

9 McClendon, Ethics, 28-29. 
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they were surrendered, the person or community would be significantly changed.” 10 

As such, convictions may be distinguished as a particular kind of belief, those 

beliefs which are persistent (have the capacity to endure challenges) and significant 

(beliefs which govern other beliefs). 11 Convictions, as contrasted with opinions or 

principles, are affective (while still being cognitive), volitional, and rooted in a lived 

reality—“they represent the stake of the convinced person (or the convinced 

12 

community) in the world; his bet in life.” 

Certain formative social practices may be seen to shape and reinforce 

1 T 

convictions in the lives of community members. The common elements of 
formative practices are: (1) intentional participants, (2) recognized procedures or 
rules, (3) determinative means, and (4) the intended realization of a goal or ends. 14 
Since practices are visible, and because they are utilized to shape convictions which 
are abstract, the investigation of concrete practices may become the gateway to 
understanding foundational convictions. So to sum up what has been presented thus 
far, it may be said that convictional communities live under a guiding vision which 
is rooted in particular convictions and which is formed and sustained according to 
the mechanism of social practices. Convictional communities are not necessarily 
religious, but all religious communities are convictional. 


10 McClendon, Biography as Theology, 34. 

11 James William McClendon and James M. Smith, Convictions: Defusing Religious Relativism, 
rev. ed. (Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity Press, 1994), 87. 

12 McClendon, Biography as Theology, 194. 

13 McClendon, Ethics, 160-73; and James William McClendon, Systematic Theology: Doctrine, 
vol. 2 (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1994), 28-34. 

14 McClendon, Doctrine, 28. 
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An additional question on this topic may now be asked. Where does the 
notion of convictional communities intersect with the work of theology? 

McClendon gives this answer: 

the realm of convictions is just the realm with which theology, too, is 
concerned. The best way to understand theology is to see it, not as 
the study about God (for there are godless theologies as well as godly 
ones), but as the investigation of the convictions of a convictional 
community, discovering its convictions, interpreting them, criticizing 
them in the light of all that we can know, and creatively transforming 
them into better ones if possible. 15 

The particular approach to theology which seeks to discover, interpret, and 
critically engage the convictions of a community can be described as biographical 
theology (and its methodology can be referred to as convictional-biographical 
analysis) because the object of inquiry is the character of a community (or that of an 
individual within a community). This approach can also be placed within the 
broader lines of narrative theology 16 because the focus of the inquiry is the ongoing 
and storied life of a community in which the basic elements of character, 
circumstance, and social setting find their places. 

What can be said for this particular method of theological investigation? 
Some might raise an objection of subjectivist bias in such inquiry. Yet in truth all 
theology is done from some perspective—there is no bias-free zone for the work of 
theology. The theologian must address personal bias in any approach he or she 
might choose for theologizing. The best remedy for the potential risk of subjectivist 


15 McClendon, Biography as Theology , 35. 

16 McClendon, Ethics, 329-356. On the topic of narrative theology also see Stanley Hauerwas and 
L. Gregory Jones, Why Narrative?: Readings in Narrative Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 

1989). 

17 These are the basic elements of "realistic" narrative as cited by Hans W. Frei, The Eclipse of 
Biblical Narrative: A Study in Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Hermeneutics (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1974), 321. 
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bias, McClendon would suggest, is found through self-involvement in the 
theological task. In the biographical approach to theological work this may be 
accomplished in a give-and-take interaction with the convictional community under 
study. Such participation holds the potential that the researcher will allow 
herself/himself to be shaped by the convictions of the subject community. 

Consideration may also be given to another issue—the degree to which a 
particular approach to theology will facilitate a connection with the existential life of 
the Christian community. Biographical theologizing, because of its dependent 
interaction with the lived experience of a particular Christian community, serves as 
an antidote to the risk that theological research may find itself estranged from the 
very life of the church it seeks to serve. 19 In this regard McClendon explains: 

By recognizing that Christian beliefs are not so many 
‘propositions’ to be catalogued or juggled like truth-functions in a 
computer, but are living convictions which give shape to actual lives 
and actual communities, we open ourselves to the possibility that the 
only relevant critical examination of Christian beliefs may be one 
which begins by attending to lived lives... .If by attending to those 
lives, we find ways of reforming our own theologies, making them 
more true, more faithful to our ancient vision, more adequate to the 

age now being born, then we will be justified in that arduous 

20 

inquiry. 

In this statement there is an insistence that theology not only yield propositional- 
historical information about religious beliefs, but that there be a relevant connection 
to a livable theology. Biographical theology (be its focus on an individual life or a 
convictional community) provides evidence for the existence of a lived, embodied, 
applied theology. 


18 McClendon, Biography as Theology, 201-202. 

19 McClendon, Biography as Theology , 178. 

20 McClendon, Biography as Theology, 37-38. 
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Purpose and Method of the Study 

Having introduced the Moravians of Bethlehem, the idea of convictional 
communities, and the approach of biographical theology, I am prepared to state the 
focus of this dissertation. This dissertation intends to make an inquiry into the 
formative practices, significant beliefs, and guiding vision of an eighteenth-century 
religious community found in colonial North America—the Moravians of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. In 1742 Bethlehem was officially organized to serve as 
the operational headquarters for the Moravians’ extensive ministry in colonial 
North America. Bethlehem was, however, more than an administrative center; it 
was simultaneously a worshipping congregation of men, women, and children from 
various national and ethnic backgrounds. The community’s witness to the gospel 
was expressed both in its sending of missionaries, evangelists, and pastors into the 
surrounding region and in its corporate life as a worshipping community. The 
communal life and extensive outward ministries of the early Bethlehem community 
are well known to social historians and missiologists. The question which I seek to 
answer in this study is this: How did the mid-eighteenth century Moravians of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania shape, articulate, and sustain their community’s sense of 
missional identity and purpose? 22 


21 The various names used for the Moravians will be described later in this chapter. At this point I 
wish to point out that the term "Moravian" or "Moravians" will be used throughout this study to refer 
to persons of the religious group which is the subject of this study. When I intend to refer instead to 
persons of the geographic region of Moravia I will make it clear in the literary context. 

22 1 use the adjective "missional" throughout this study simply to mean something which is 
concerned with God's mission to the world and the chinch's participation in the divine mission. 

While it is beyond the scope of this study to introduce the whole theological discussion surrounding 
the ideas and range of uses of this term in recent decades (I refer the reader to bibliographic 
references pertaining to the so-called "missional-church conversation" which are provided in a 
footnote to the concluding chapter of this dissertation), I am using the term with Darrell Glider's 
observations in mind. Guder writes: "mission is not merely an activity of the church. Rather, 
mission is the result of God's initiative, rooted in God's purposes to restore and heal creation." He 
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In this study I will employ the terminology and basic ideas of McClendon’s 
convictional-biographical method of theologizing to provide a framework for an 
analysis of the early Bethlehem community.” To be clear, in this study I am not 
seeking to utilize or engage McClendon's theological views. Instead, I will use his 
terminology and methodology for examining the social practices and significant 
beliefs of convictional communities as a mean to provide a better understanding of 
eighteenth-century Bethlehem. 

My analysis will examine certain spiritual practices (formative practices) to 
uncover significant theological commitments/beliefs (convictions) related to 
Bethlehem’s self-identity and sense of purpose (guiding vision). Through daily 
participation in Bethlehem’s spiritual practices, congregation members developed 
and expressed certain convictions regarding their participation in Christ’s mission to 
the world. Throughout this analysis I intend to argue that these practices and 
convictions, which were an integral part of Bethlehem’s religious life and communal 
spirituality,” consciously reinforced the outward-reaching purpose of the 
community and its identity. To use a term employed by Ian Randall, I will show 


also says, "With the term missional we emphasize the essential nature and vocation of the church as 
God's called and sent people...." Darrell L. Guder, ed., Missional Church: A Vision for the Sending of 
the Church in North America, The Gospel and Our Culture Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 
4,11. 

23 In this case, I am applying the method to a community, instead of an individual. 

24 I use the term "communal spirituality" with Philip Sheldrake's framework in mind. He suggests 
that Christian spirituality concerns the convergence of theology, Christian living, and a conscious 
relationship with God, in Jesus Christ. Sheldrake says, "This relationship is lived out, not in 
isolation, but in a community of believers that is brought into being by commitment to Christ and 
sustained by the active presence of the Spirit of God in each and in the community as a 

whole....Christian spirituality is explicitly Trinitarian, Christological, and ecclesial." Philip 
Sheldrake, Spirituality and History: Questions of Interpretation and Method (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1991), 52-53, quotation 53. 
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that the Moravians of Bethlehem had a “missional spirituality” which undergirded 
the community’s missional purpose and group identity." 

Bethlehem was one community within a larger, international Moravian 
movement. Many features of Bethlehem’s spiritual practices were common within 
the Moravian network as a whole; however, the scope of this analysis precludes the 
examination of other Moravian communities and their spiritual practices. Similarly, 
Bethlehem’s correlation to non-Moravian communities which may have had 
similarities is beyond the scope of this study. 26 

Though the Bethlehem community was predominantly German speaking, the 
second largest group of members in Bethlehem spoke English. Vernon Nelson, 
chief archivist for the Moravian Archives in Bethlehem from 1963 until 2004, 
writes: “The English speakers in Bethlehem’s population often learned German, but 
they could worship in English if they desired. Normally, English sermons were 
given every Sunday in addition to German sermons. Some of the English speakers 
were immigrants directly from England, while others came from New England, 

Long Island, Philadelphia, etc.”" I must acknowledge that historical sources in the 
German language have not been completely accessible to me. Although this study 


25 Ian M. Randall, "A Missional Spirituality: Moravian Brethren and Eighteenth-Century English 
Evangelicalism," Transformation 23, no. 4 (2006): 204-214. 

26 For brief treatment of other communal societies in colonial North America see Donald F. 
Durnbaugh, "Communitarian Societies in Colonial America," in America's Communal Utopias, ed. 
Donald E. Pitzer (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1997), 14-36; also see Donald F. 
Durnbaugh, "Work and Hope: The Spirituality of the Radical Pietist Communitarians," Church 
History 39, no. 1 (1970): 72-90. Bethlehem’s conflict with one such nearby community, named 
Ephrata, will be referenced within a footnote to chapter one. For broad treatment of medieval 
monastic communities see C.H. Lawrence, Medieval Monasticism: Forms of Religious Life in 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed. (Longman, 2001). For missional qualities of earlier 
Christian communities see Pierson's chapters on the Celtic Church, monasticism, and the Radical 
Reformation in Paul E. Pierson, The Dynamics of Christian Mission: History through a Missiological 
Perspective (Pasadena, Calif.: William Carey International University Press, 2009). 

27 Vernon H. Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter, eds. P. M. Peucker 
and lune Schlueter (Bethlehem, Pa.: Moravian Archives, 2012), 87. 
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will mainly focus on English-language sources, I have accessed primary sources of 
the Moravian Church Archives in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, printed primary-source 
texts in English, important collections of rare books, and relevant secondary sources. 

The religious life of the Bethlehem congregation was carefully documented 
in congregational diaries, personal diaries, meeting minutes, travel journals of 
ministers and missionaries, and sermons; some of these were originally written in 
English and others have been translated. Particular attention has been given to the 
hymns, litanies, and ceremonial hymns which Moravians authored and Bethlehem’s 
members used during the time period of this study. These represent primary-source 
expressions of Moravian theological convictions. Many of these were translated 
into English shortly after they were published in German.~ Other important 
documents, such as certain collections of Zinzendorf s sermons, funeral 
biographies/memoirs of congregation members, early histories prepared by 
congregation members, and personal correspondence, have been translated and 
either appear within secondary-source materials or have been separately published. 
In addition, thirty-one volumes of the Transactions of the Moravian Historical 
Society and the more recent Journal of Moravian History (since 2006) include 
translated and reprinted primary sources. 


~ s The Bethlehem Diary (congregational diary) will be discussed more fully in chapter two. 
Official diaries, even when edited by congregation leaders, are valuable for the purposes of this study 
since they reflect the ideals to which the community aspired. 

29 I discuss the issue of translating hymnody in chapter four, a chapter which includes my analysis 
of missional hymns. 
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A Word about Terminology 

Almost every researcher writing about the eighteenth-century Moravians 
must begin by defining terminology with regard to the various names for this 
movement. I will use several terms interchangeably: (1) Briidergemeine (the term 
the residents of the original community of Hermhut used for themselves; German 
for the Latin Unitas Fratrum, meaning “Unity of the Brethren”), (2) Moravians, 
Moravian movement or Moravian Church (first applied by outsiders in the English- 
speaking world and which has subsequently come into use by English-speaking 
church members), and (3) Renewed Unitas Fratrum. Other terms which the reader 
may find in the literature are: Hermhuters (originally applied by outsiders, derived 
from the name of the village where initial members were provided refuge and a term 
still used by some German scholars), Moravian Brethren, United Brethren, Renewed 
Moravian Church, Renewed Unity of the Brethren, or Renewed Church of the 
Brethren. 31 


Timeframe for this Study 

For purposes of this study I will consider the period from the beginning of 
the formation of the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania through the 
end of the planned arrangement called the “General Economy.” This period 
includes the years 1741 through 1762 and presents an interesting timeframe for this 


30 At times the appropriateness of one term or another is argued in great detail. See for example 
Levering, History of Bethlehem, 7nl. 

31 The foregoing discussion has its basis in Heikki Lempa and Paul Peucker, eds.. Self, 
Community, World: Moravian Education in a Transatlantic World, Studies in Eighteenth-Century 
America and the Atlantic World (Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Press, 2010), 21; see also the 
discussion of these terms in Nola Reed Knouse, "The Moravians and Their Music," in The Music of 
the Moravian Church in America, ed. Nola Reed Knouse, Eastman Studies in Music (Rochester, 
N.Y.: University of Rochester Press, 2008), 5-6. 
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TO 

research. “ During this period the Moravians of Bethlehem lived within a communal 
structure which encompassed their social, religious, and economic activities. In the 
earliest months this kind of collaborative social and economic arrangement might 
have been the best option for survival in the wilderness of Pennsylvania where the 
conveniences of settled life were not to be found. Yet Moravian leaders chose to 
keep this communal structure well after shelters had been erected, farms had been 
cultivated, and businesses were flourishing. No longer a function of the temporary 
necessity of pioneer life, this arrangement persisted as part of a larger plan which 
was designed to model a vibrant form of community-based spiritual life while 
leveraging the limited material resources for greatest effectiveness in engaging the 
surrounding context with the message and ministry of their movement/ 

During this period the Bethlehem community grew rapidly as measured by 
the number and kind of facilities, size of population, economic activity, and 
geographic extent of ministry activities. The community expanded even while 
facing periodic opposition on various fronts—clergymen from other churches who 
disputed their theology, religious practices, and motives; settlers who were 
suspicious of their political loyalties; and at times bands of Native Americans who 
harassed and burned their settlements. In spite of the obstacles, for most of this 
period religious zeal and community spirit remained high. 


32 Some primary sources (such as hymns and litanies) and most secondary sources utilized in this 
study are reflective of the entire time period of 1741-1762. Other primary sources (such as entries 
from the community diary) have also been drawn from the same period but are weighted toward the 
earliest years in terms of the quantity of translated material. As such, my conclusions are more 
reflective of Bethlehem in the earliest years of communal life. 

33 Aspects of Bethlehem's communitarian arrangement will be discussed in greater detail in 
chapter two. 
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The two church leaders who shaped the community most during this period 
were Count Nicolaus von Zinzendorf 34 and Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg. 35 
Although Zinzendorf spent just over one year in British North America, and only a 
small portion of this time in Bethlehem itself, the character of the Bethlehem 
community and its function within the wider, international Briidergemeine bore the 
imprint of his unique religious outlook. 36 It was Spangenberg who envisioned the 
possibilities for what became Bethlehem and who (undoubtedly with Zinzendorf s 
input) crafted the details of the so-called “General Plan”—the outline of a strategy 
for Moravian work in British North America within which Bethlehem was 
conceived as the region’s operational headquarters. Though he was not the only 
man to serve as Bethlehem’s leader during this twenty-one year period, 
Spangenberg, more than any other, shaped and oversaw daily life in Bethlehem 
during this timeframe. In fact, Moravian historian Levin Reichel says that 


34 Count Nicolaus (Nicolas, Nicholas, Nikolaus) Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-1760), bom in 
Dresden, was the patron and leader of the Briidergemeine. The most complete biography of 
Zinzendorf in English is John R. Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf { Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 
1956). For another biography, from a British perspective, see A. J. Lewis, Zinzendorf the Ecumenical 
Pioneer: A Study in the Moravian Contribution to Christian Mission and Unity (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1962). For the first church-authorized biography see August Gottlieb 
Spangenberg, The Life of Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf Bishop and Ordinary of the Church of 
the United (or Moravian) Brethren, trans. Samuel Jackson (London: Samuel Holdsworth, 1838). For 
an excellent overview of Zinzendorf s theology see Arthur J. Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of 
the Heart: The Theology of Count Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf ( Bethlehem, Pa.: Moravian 
Church in America, 1998). For Zinzendorf s theology as it was expressed in the community of 
Bethlehem, Pa., see Craig D. Atwood, Community of the Cross: Moravian Piety in Colonial 
Bethlehem (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2004). 

35 Augustus (August) Gottlieb Spangenberg (1704-1792), born at Klettenberg, Saxony, educated 
at the University of Jena, collaborated closely with Zinzendorf and succeeded him in leadership of 
the Briidergemeine shortly after Zinzendorf s death. The only biography of Spangenberg in the 
English language is a translation from the German, dating to the mid-nineteenth century. See Charles 
T. Ledderhose, The Life of Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg: Bishop of the Unity of the Brethren 
(London: William Mallalieu, 1855). The only twentieth-century biography of Spangenberg dates to 
1906 and is in German. See Gerhard Reichel, August Gottlieb Spangenberg: Bischofder 
Briiderkirche (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1906). 

36 Craig Atwood makes this case in his work. See Atwood, Community of the Cross, 6-11, 135- 


139 . 
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Spangenberg can be thought of as the founder of the American branch of the 
Moravian Church. Thus one might say that if Zinzendorf imparted to Bethlehem 
its spirit, Spangenberg was the one who gave it flesh and bone. Spangenberg was 
the on-site leader of the community for longer than anyone else during this period, 
serving as the highest-ranking leader from November 1744 until November 1748 
and then again from December 1751 to June 1762. 

By the time Zinzendorf died in 1760 the international movement was facing 
a number of different crises. In reaction to these pressures, the leadership of the 
Briidergemeine made a number of changes. In the absence of Zinzendorf s creative 
and influential personality, a more conservative set of church leaders turned inward 
to sort out church problems and address a significant financial crisis; in doing so 
they began a process that tended to make the church less radical. Indeed, in 1762 
church leaders brought Bethlehem’s General Economy to a formal end, and 
Spangenberg was recalled to Europe to eventually replace Zinzendorf as leader of 
the Briidergemeine. The Moravian settlement at Bethlehem continued for years to 
come. After a transition period of nearly ten years following the end of the General 
Economy, however, Bethlehem was transformed into the more typical Moravian 


37 Levin Theodore Reichel, The Early History of the Church of the United Brethren (Unitas 
Fratrum) Commonly Called Moravians, in North America, A.D. 1734-1748 (Nazareth, Pa.: Moravian 
Historical Society, 1888), 68. Other factors may have increased Reichel's readiness to name 
Spangenberg as the founder of the American Moravian Church, rather than Zinzendorf. Some 
Moravian Church historians, such as Reichel and J. E. Hutton, seemingly out of embarrassment over 
peculiar aspects of Zinzendorf s theological speculation, have sought to place some distance between 
Zinzendorf and the development of the Moravian Church. Atwood touches on a dimension of this 
larger issue in his discussion of Moravian historiography in Atwood, Community of the Cross, 11-19. 
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town and congregation, after the pattern of the original European settlement of 
Herrnhut. 38 

For the Moravian congregation at Bethlehem, the time period of 1741-1762 
encapsulates a season of risk taking, constant adjustment to changing circumstances, 
and rapid expansion. During most of this time it remained under the direct influence 
of the creative genius of two of the great minds of the early Moravian movement, 
Zinzendorf and Spangenberg. Before 1762 Bethlehem was, more than any other 
Moravian settlement of the Zinzendorfian era, a comprehensive and integrated 
experiment in Christian community and mission. The external environment during 
this same time period presented a multitude of challenges and opportunities. In 
colonial Pennsylvania there was no established church as in Europe, and in the 
1740s and 1750s the various denominations and sects were still in varying degrees 
of disorganization. Religious separatists and unreligious white settlers filled 
Pennsylvania’s towns and rural areas, and unevangelized Native American tribes 
still populated the forests. The first Great Awakening had created a stir among some 
of the colonists from New England to Georgia. This was not Europe’s Christendom 
with its fine church buildings, comprehensive parish system, well-ordered ministry, 
and symbiosis of church and state. Instead, the still-developing political system, 
threat of war between competing European powers with their respective Native 
American tribal alliances, white settler expansionism, and what some observed to be 

TO 

“a Babel” of conflicting religious views made for anything but a static religious 

3S For a thorough discussion of this transition and the factors which precipitated the change see 
Katherine Carte Engel, Religion and Profit: Moravians in Early America (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 135-249. 

39 At a conference of the fifth Pennsylvania Synod in Germantown on April 9, 1742, led by the 
Moravians, the minutes record the observation that, "Pensilvania was a compleat Babel...." See Peter 
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and sociopolitical landscape. For all these reasons, the first two decades of the 
settlement’s existence present a unique timeframe in which to probe Bethlehem’s 
spiritual practices and their relation to the community’s outward mission to the 
unsettled and pluralistic environment of the day. 

Location of Research 

Prior Studies of Bethlehem 

Although a number of histories and other studies have been written about the 
Moravian community at Bethlehem, prior to 1960 only a few monographs gave 
significant focus to this community. Moravian historian Levin Reichel, writing in 
the 1880s, prepared an early history of the Moravians in North America, covering 
the time period from the first settlement in Georgia through the establishment of the 
Bethlehem community until 1748. 40 In 1903, another Moravian historian, Joseph 
Levering, wrote an 800-page history of Bethlehem from 1741-1892, though this 
work like the aforementioned one is lacking in modern scholarly form. 41 Two more 
studies on Bethlehem were produced around 1930: Hellmuth Erbe focused his 
analysis primarily on Bethlehem’s economic arrangements (1929), and Jacob Sessler 

42 

wrote of the religious dimensions of the community (1933). 


Vogt, ed.. An Authentic Relation of the Occasion, Continuance, and Conclusion of the First Assembly 
of Some Labourers out of Most of the Christian Religions and Other Private Religious People in 
Pensilvania Kept in German Town 1st and 2nd January 1741-42 , Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf: 
Materialien und Dokumente 30 (Hildescheim: Georg Olms, 1998), 99. 

40 Reichel, The Early History of the Church of the United Brethren. 

41 Levering, History of Bethlehem. 

42 Hellmuth Erbe, Bethlehem, Pa.: A Communistic Herrnhut Colony of the 18th Century, Cultural 
Historical Series 24 (Stuttgart: Publications of the German Foreign Institute [translator not specified], 
1929); Jacob John Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians (New York: Holt, 
1933). 
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Beginning in the late 1960s new scholarly works began to appear. In 1967 
Gillian Gollin published her analysis of changes to the religious, social, economic, 
and political institutions of Bethlehem and Hermhut, over the first one hundred 
years. 4j Beverly Smaby’s 1986 dissertation moved beyond Gollin’s analysis of 
Bethlehem’s changing institutions to trace the ramifications of such change upon 
individuals, as evidenced in demographic trends, modifications in the use of 
community resources, and altered cultural norms. 44 In 1995 Craig Atwood’s 
dissertation brought new focus to the religious character of Bethlehem’s communal 
life, showing how Zinzendorf s theology was expressed in Bethlehem’s communal 
structure and ritual life, and in the same year Edward Murray’s dissertation 
considered spiritual formation within the community. 45 Since the mid-1990s an 
increasing number of studies and essays have been published on a variety of more 
specialized topics pertaining to the Bethlehem community such as women’s 
religious autobiographies, economic strategies, religious opposition, music, and 
education. 46 Something important has been absent from these studies of 


43 Gillian Lindt Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A Study of Changing Communities (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967). 

44 Smaby, "From Communal Pilgrims to Family Householders." 

45 Craig D. Atwood, “Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy in Zinzendorfs Bethlehem” (Ph.D. 
diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1995). Edward Gene Murray, “Fruit That Should Remain: An 
Analysis of Christian Spiritual Formation as Experienced in the Renewed Moravian Brethren Colony 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania from 1742 until 1762” (Ph.D. diss., Kansas State University, 1995). 
Edward Murray's dissertation discusses practices of spiritual formation within Bethlehem, but he 
makes no connection to the missional purpose of the community. 

46 Katherine Faull has translated memoirs ( Lebensldufe ) of women living in eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century Bethlehem. See Katherine M. Faull, Moravian Women's Memoirs: Their Related 
Lives, 1750-1820 (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1997). Engel has carefully examined 
Bethlehem's General Economy and the Moravians' philosophy toward business and religion. See 
Katherine Carte Engel, “Of Heaven and Earth: Religion and Economic Activity Among Bethlehem's 
Moravians, 1741-1800” (Ph.D. diss.. University of Wisconsin, 2003); and Katherine Carte Engel, 
"'Commerce That the Lord Could Sanctity and Bless': Moravian Participation in Transatlantic Trade, 
1740-1760," in Pious Pursuits: German Moravians in the Atlantic World , ed. Michele Gillespie and 
Robert Beachy (New York: Berghahn Books, 2007), 113-125. Aaron Fogleman argued that 
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Bethlehem’s communal life. Katherine Carte Engel correctly observed, “[Each 
study] frames Moravian communalism in terms of a unique larger research question. 
None places missionary work at the center of analysis of Bethlehem’s internal 
organization, though most acknowledge its importance.” 47 

An Emphasis on Moravian Religious Life 

Almost all of these publications have included at least some examination of 
the religious life of the Moravians at Bethlehem, for Bethlehem was a settlement 
established for religious purposes. Still, aside from a few works like Atwood’s, 
Bethlehem’s religious practices and convictions are not the primary focal point of 
analysis in the aforementioned publications which treat Bethlehem. To be clear, 
scholars have studied particular theological emphases of Zinzendorf and the 
Brudergemeine in the eighteenth century. Additional published works have 
examined the religious experience of the Moravians more generally, or religious life 
within settlements other than Bethlehem, but these have not made the religious 
convictions of the Bethlehem congregation in the Zinzendorfian era the primary 


hostilities faced by Moravians who operated from Bethlehem within the mid-Atlantic colonies were 
often due to their controversial social and religious practices. See Aaron Spencer Fogleman, Jesus Is 
Female: Moravians and the Challenge of Radical Religion in Early America, Early American Studies 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2007). Recent collections of essays have brought 
attention to Moravian religious music and education, some of which pertain to the settlement of 
Bethlehem. See Nola Reed Knouse, ed.. The Music of the Moravian Church in America ; and Lempa 
and Peucker, eds.. Self Community, World. 

47 Engel has published a groundbreaking study on the intersection of Bethlehem's missional 
purpose and its economic enterprises. She rightly acknowledges Bethlehem's missionary purpose as 
one of its chief organizing prinicples. See Engel, Religion and Profit, quotation in 267n31. 

48 On aspects of Zinzendorf s theology see Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, Gary 
Steven Kinkel, Our Dear Mother the Spirit: An Investigation of Count Zinzendorf s Theology and 
Praxis (Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 1990); Mary B. Havens, “Zinzendorf and the 
Augsburg Confession: An Ecumenical Vision?” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1990); 
and Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 39-107. Jprgen Bpytler considers the 
interaction of ecclesiology and culture within the Moravian Church in its different settings, though 
the work spans a broader timeframe than the eighteenth century. Jorgen Boytler, “Ecclesiology and 
Culture in the Moravian Church” (Ph.D. diss.. University of Aarhus, 2009). 
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subject of inquiry. 49 More specifically, none of these studies have sought to 
understand Bethlehem’s religious convictions in light of its outward mission. 

Engel’s thorough study of Bethlehem’s missional purpose and supporting 
economic endeavors devotes part of one chapter to describing the devotional life of 
Bethlehem. Here she writes, “On a daily level, an unending series of worship 
services worked to tie the community together and renew the sense of shared 
purpose that was essential to the Oeconomy’s functioning [i.e., its communalism].” 50 
In addition to a regimen of worship services, individual and communal use of daily 
devotional literature “unified the community, reinforced its sense of common 
purpose, and gave every day and every event a spiritual meaning.” 51 She also 
observes that frequent ritual celebrations and community gatherings “unified the 
group in its common goals.” “ In each of these statements Engel is referring to the 
capacity of Bethlehem’s varied spiritual practices to unify the congregation around 


49 Though the title of Edwin Sawyer's study implies that he is exclusively describing the religious 
experience of colonial North American settlements of the Briidergemeine, in fact he draws heavily 
from the European church for his description and sources. See Edwin A. Sawyer, “The Religious 
Experience of the Colonial American Moravian Church" (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1956); 
Sawyer's foregoing dissertation was later published as Edwin A. Sawyer, The Religious Experience of 
the Colonial American Moravian Church (Nazareth, Pa.: Moravian Historical Society, 1961). For an 
examination of Herrnhut after Zinzendorf see James David Nelson, “Herrnhut: Friedrich 
Schleiermacher's Spiritual Homeland" (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago Press, 1963). Erbe takes 
the Moravian community of Herrnhaag as his subject. See Hans-Walter Erbe, "Herrnhaag: Eine 
religiose Kommunitat im 18. Jahr-hundert," Unitas Fratrum 23/24 (1988): 8-222. Paul Peucker 
examines the Heerendyk settlement in the Netherlands in P. M. Peucker, "Heerendyk: Griindung und 
Auflosung einer Herrnhuter Kolonie in den Niederlanden," Unitas Fratrum 26 (1989): 7-36. Several 
recent publications on the topic of German Pietism also include sections on the Moravians. One such 
work speaks of the way Moravian missions were essential to the movement's identity and concludes 
that "Zinzendorf made the community a missionary movement." This is typically, however, where 
these introductions leave off. There is no discussion of how the spirituality of the community was 
integral to fostering its missional covictions. See Douglas H. Shantz, An Introduction to German 
Pietism: Protestant Renewal at the Dawn of Modern Europe , Young Center Books in Anabaptist and 
Pietist Studies (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2013), 258. (Additional works on 
German Pietism will be cited in the next chapter.) 

50 Engel, Religion and Profit , 45-46. 

51 Engel, Religion and Profit, 45. 

52 Engel, Religion and Profit, 47. 
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its “shared purpose” (or “common goal”) of supporting the missional enterprise for 
which the community existed. Through these brief remarks Engel’s monograph may 
actually come closer than any other study of Bethlehem in the past hundred years to 
making an explicit, supportive connection between the devotional life in Bethlehem 
and its missional cause. The primary focus of Engel’s study, however, is the 
economic dimension of Bethlehem’s communal existence; thus, she does not further 
develop these brief statements about the relationship of Bethlehem’s spirituality to 
its overarching missional purpose. 


An Emphasis on Moravian Mission Theory and Praxis 

Another set of publications has brought focus to early Moravian mission 
theory and praxis. Most of the major histories of Protestant missions make mention 
of the early Moravian missionary movement. In such works it is typical that the 
BrUdergemeine is praised for: (1) its depth of commitment to the cause of mission 
(sometimes being likened to a Protestant form of monasticism 54 ), (2) the expansive 
geographic scope of its mission fields, (3) the fact that missionary work was central 
to the movement’s identity, and (4) its place in history as one of the earliest 
examples of wide-scale Protestant mission work. 


53 For brief accounts of Moravian mission work in well-known English-language mission histories 
of the past century see David J. Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of 
Mission, American Society of Missiology 16 (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1991), 253-255; 

Stephen Neill, A History of Christian Missions, The Pelican History of the Church 6 (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1964), 201-203; Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity: 
Three Centuries of Advance, vol. 3 (New York: Harper Row, 1939; reprint. Grand Rapids: 

Zondervan, 1970), 47-48, 61-62, 66, 202-203, 210-212, 222-225, 234-239 (all page citations for 
Latourette's work within this study are to the 1970 Zondervan reprint edition); A. C. Thompson, 
Protestant Missions: Their Rise and Early Progress (New York: Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, 1903), 261-289; and Gustav Warneck, Outline of a History of Protestant Missions 
from the Reformation to the Present Time, ed. George Robson, 3rd English ed. (New York: Revell, 
1906), 58-67. 

54 Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission, 255; Latourette, A 
History of the Expansion of Christianity, 3:47. 
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Most mission historians attempt to explain how the above-mentioned factors 
came about. Some, like Stephen Neill, touch on the Moravians’ form of piety as one 
of several contributing factors. Speaking of the first Moravian settlement Neill 
writes: “Herrnhut developed its own form of pietism, with a deep devotion to the 
crucified Redeemer and an intense and strenuous demand for total surrender and 
consecration to his will. Under the leadership of Zinzendorf this small Church was 
seized with a missionary passion which has never left it.” 55 Here Neill points to a 
relationship between the Moravians’ spirituality and their missional zeal, but most 
mission histories (including Neill’s) move no further in offering a more developed 
explanation of the relationship between Moravian spirituality and mission. 

The mission historian R. Pierce Beaver took a slightly different tack when 
reviewing several colonial-American mission endeavors. Through an examination 
of primary sources he sought to uncover various motivations which undergirded 
early missionary work. When discussing the Moravians of Bethlehem, Beaver 
makes insightful comments regarding the congregation’s sense of being directed by 
the Holy Spirit into its mission, the celebration of the gift of redemption in Christ 
which animated its witness, and the fact that missionary motivation was grounded 
within the shared missional calling of the entire Moravian Church. 56 Beaver fails to 
suggest, however, what mechanisms were employed to convey and emphasize these 
important convictions to the congregation at large. Motivations may be abstract 
issues of the mind and heart, but if they are shared and become predominant within a 
community there must be concrete means by which they are cultivated—to use 

55 Neill, A History of Christian Missions, 202. 

56 R. Pierce Beaver, "American Missionary Motivation before the Revolution," Church History 
31,no. 2 (Je 1962): 225-226. 
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McClendon’s nomenclature, there must be some kind of formative social practices 
to reinforce the convictions. In Beaver’s work the reader is left to wonder what 
these may be. 

David Schattschneider and others have examined the mission theory of 
Zinzendorf and Spangenberg. The introduction to Schattschneider’s study states: 
“In 1732 when the first Moravian missionaries left their German homeland for the 
West Indies, it was the first time in Protestantism that missionaries had gone forth 
with the full support of the entire community which was sending them. Their 
journey marked the introduction into Protestantism of the concept of ‘the whole 

CO 

church as mission.’” He continues with this explanation: 

How is this unique contribution of the Moravians to be 
explained? It is the result of three constituent elements. The first is 
the religious community which developed in the early eighteenth 
century in the little eastern German village of Herrnhut. The 
members of this community fostered an approach to spirituality 
which made them unique in modern Christianity. The second 
element is the leadership exercised in that community by Count 
Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf (1700-1760). This aristocratic 
spiritual genius was the dominant force behind the development of 
the Hermhut life style. The third and final element is the work of 
Bishop Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg (1704-1792). The Bishop 
served as the most important leader after the Count’s death and 


57 For an excellent examination of early Moravian missions theory see David A. Schattschneider, 
“'Souls for the Lamb': A Theology for the Christian Mission According to Count Nicolaus Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf and Bishop Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 
1976). Karl Westmeier highlights an interesting aspect of Zinzendorf s missiology in Karl Wilhelm 
Westmeier, "Zinzendorf at Esopus: The Apocalyptical Missiology of Count Nicolaus Ludwig von 
Zinzendorf—a Debut to America," Missiology 22 (O 1994): 419-436; also see S. Baudert, 
"Zinzendorf s Thought on Missions Related to His Views of the World," International Review of 
Missions 21 (1932): 390-401. For a late eighteenth-century church-authorized account by Bishop 
Spangenberg, which glossed over some of Zinzendorf s missiological novelties, see August Gottlieb 
Spangenberg, An Account of the Manner in Which the Protestant Church of the Unitas Fratrum, or 
United Brethren, Preach the Gospel and Carry on Their Missions among the Heathen (London: 
Trapp, 1788). 

58 Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 1. 
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played the major role in the establishment of new structures which 

insured the perpetuation of the Moravian witness. 59 

The remainder of Schattschneider’s study is focused on the missionary 
theology of these two leaders, and the author brings new emphasis to Spangenberg’s 
unique contributions to Moravian mission theory. Schattschneider’s groundbreaking 
dissertation, however, does not develop what he suggested was the first of the three 
constituent elements which helped introduce the idea of “the whole church as 
mission” to Protestantism—Moravian spirituality, which he says “made them 
unique.” I presume that Schattschneider knew of previous publications which 
offered general descriptions of Moravian piety and did not wish to cover what he 
considered familiar ground. 60 What had not been done by these studies, however, 
was to move beyond a description of what Schattschneider calls the Moravians’ 
“approach to spirituality” to demonstrate how their spirituality deliberately and 
directly reinforced their missionary enterprise and the concept of the whole church 
as mission. In other words, what remains to be done is to show how Moravian 
spirituality is not simply unique (as Schattschneider puts it), but distinctly 
missioned. 61 


59 Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 2. 

60 I remind the reader of bibliographic references in an earlier section of this chapter reviewing 
studies of Moravian religious life. 

61 J. C. S. Mason's work is essentially similar in this regard, though he adds a few more details. In 
his study of the Moravian Church’s contribution to the missionary awakening in England, he takes 
approximately one page to give several reasons for the remarkable missional activity of the early 
Moravian Church. One reason offered is that “missions were an inescapable part of the Church’s 
ritual.” After touching on the way that litanies, monthly prayer days, festival days, and all-church 
communications were used to emphasize the various missions, Mason observes that the “ceremonies 
and the total integration of the missions within the Church meant that a separate institution, such as a 
missionary society, was not required....” These important ideas pertaining to the use of churchly 
rituals and spiritual practices as a means to integrate the importance of outward mission into the daily 
experience of the congregation are not developed any further by his study. See J. C. S. Mason, The 
Moravian Church and the Missionary Awakening in England: 1760-1800 , Royal Historical Society 
Studies in History (Woodbridge, England: Boydell Press, 2001), 24, 25. 
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An additional set of publications moved beyond theory and mostly focused 
on missionary praxis, chronicling the activities of early Moravian missionaries and 
the challenges of mission work—the older works tending to emphasize method over 
the theological underpinnings. 62 These studies provide fresh insight into missionary 
lives, mission strategies, and the thought-world of the indigenous tribes, yet on the 
whole there is little reference to the formative role of the Christian community from 
which the missionaries were sent. One must bear in mind that a complete picture of 
the early Moravian mission necessarily includes the vital role of the sending 
community; mission praxis must in some way be sustained by the Christian 
community of which it is an extension or it will be short-lived. 

I will now summarize what I have shown in this brief review of the 
literature. Most recent examinations of Bethlehem have not made the missionary 
identity of the community the primary focus of inquiry. Although several historians 
and missiologists have pointed to an important connection between the Moravians’ 
spirituality and their missional endeavors, these scholars have not adequately 
developed the idea, nor placed the focus of their observations on Bethlehem. In 
addition to these works, the few publications which have described the mission 


62 More recent studies on eighteenth-century North American Moravian mission work include 
Maia Turner Conrad, “'Struck in Their Hearts': David Zeisberger's Moravian Mission to the Delaware 
Indians in Ohio, 1767-1808” (Ph.D. diss., College of William and Mary, 1999); Rachel M. Wheeler, 
To Live Upon Hope: Mohicans and Missionaries in the Eighteenth-Century Northeast (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 2008); Karl Wilhelm Westmeier, "Becoming All Things to All People: 
Early Moravian Missions to Native North Americans," International Bulletin of Missionary Research 
21 (1997): 172-176; Jane T. Merritt, "Dreaming of the Savior's Blood: Moravians and the Indian 
Great Awakening in Pennsylvania," William and Mary Quarterly 54 (1997): 723-746; and Elma E. 
Gray and Leslie Robb Gray, Wilderness Christians: The Moravian Mission to the Delaware Indians 
(New York: Russell & Russell, 1973). For an overview of the North American missions see Henry 
L. Williams, "A Brief Survey of the Moravian Mission to the North American Indians," Unitas 
Fratrum 21-22 (1988): 29-36. For older histories of the missions of the Briidergemeine see J. E. 
Hutton, A History of Moravian Missions (London: Moravian Publication Office, 1922); and J. Taylor 
Hamilton, A History of the Missions of the Moravian Church, During the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries (Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Publishing, 1901). 
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theory or practice emanating from the Bethlehem community have not adequately 
explained the connection of Bethlehem’s missional purpose to the formative 
spiritual life of the congregation, which helped community members embrace 
missional convictions and form a shared identity. 

Emphasis of the Present Study 

I now return to Atwood’s work. Atwood has successfully argued that 
Bethlehem’s religious and social life was thoroughly Zinzendorfian in its outlook. 
Put another way, he has examined Bethlehem’s spirituality through the lens of 
Zinzendorfian theology. The present study also intends to probe Bethlehem’s 
religious life but, taking a different line than Atwood’s, this study intends to 
investigate Bethlehem’s spirituality through the lens of its outward-focused mission. 

In the first several decades, all aspects of community life in Bethlehem were 
designed to create a vital communion with Christ and reinforce fulfillment of the 
plan for Bethlehem’s mission. Bethlehem was a community of faith which 
expressed itself in a concern for what it deemed to be the spiritual welfare of others. 
It would be fair to say that the community expressed an extraordinary commitment 
to this missional purpose—commitment reflected through dedication of the basic 
resources of time, personnel, and finances. How was this commitment to what was 
understood as the Savior’s work in colonial North America articulated and nurtured 


by the religious life of the community? This study intends to investigate the ways 
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the varied spiritual practices of the Moravians of Bethlehem expressed and 
reinforced their missional convictions, self-identity, and outward purpose. 63 

Though the Bethlehem community has been described in past studies, no 
study has demonstrated how Moravian missional concern was tangibly expressed 
within the community’s devotional life. I will show how the missional dimension of 
Moravian piety has been neglected in recent literature. Older interpretations of 
Moravian spirituality may have claimed that Moravian piety expressed an emphasis 
on Christ’s mission to the world, but they are lacking in scholarly form and quite 
often provide only anecdotal evidence. While these and newer works may 
sometimes include a more lengthy discussion of a particular spiritual practice and 
make reference to a missional dimension of the ritual (e.g., the monthly community 
Prayer Day), they have failed to present a comprehensive view of Moravian 
missional spirituality. What I intend to do in this examination of Bethlehem is to 
demonstrate with primary evidence the broad dimensions and integrated nature of 
Moravian missional spirituality by mapping missional expressions across an array of 
spiritual practices. No studies have performed such an analysis for the early 
Bethlehem community. 64 


63 1 am not intending to engage in a full discussion of the early Moravians' missiology. I refer the 
reader to previously mentioned bibliographic references to the work of Schattschneider and others on 
this topic. 

64 Two additional works, which relate to Moravian missional spirituality, should be mentioned 
here. Ian Randall argues that the Moravians contributed to eighteenth-century evangelicalism by 
exemplifying what he calls a "missional spirituality." His brief article considers the broader 
Moravian movement and does not examine Bethlehem in particular. See Randall, "A Missional 
Spirituality," 204-214. As part of her Doctor of Ministry thesis, Elizabeth Miller conducted 
sociological research in a North American Moravian congregation in which she explored how 
reframing Moravian religious customs as "missional practices" could motivate church members to 
more fully participate in God’s mission to the world. Though the emphasis of her case study is 
practical theology, and she does not undertake a convictional analysis of missional practices of early 
Bethlehem as I have, her work helpfully considers historical Moravian religious customs through the 
lens of missional practices. See Elizabeth Davis Miller, “Old Wine in New Wineskins: Reframing 
Moravian Customs as Missional Practices” (D.Min. thesis, Luther Seminary, 2010). 
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To be clear, the originality of this study does not lie in the general 
description of Moravian spiritual practices or the claim that Bethlehem had a 
missional identity. The fact that Bethlehem had a missional purpose and did 
missionary work is also well known. Instead, this dissertation intends to 
demonstrate how early Bethlehem’s spiritual practices were used to articulate and 
support the community’s missional identity and purpose. The leaders of Bethlehem 
cultivated a missional spirituality which emphasized the importance of the 
community’s participation in Christ’s mission to the world. 65 Bethlehem’s 
missional spirituality was characterized by a set of multifaceted and highly 
integrated spiritual practices that were frequently exercised within the community’s 
religious life. Though in a general sense the practices were common to many other 
Protestant groups (e.g., hymn singing, prayer, and the use of devotional literature), 
the Moravians infused their rituals with missional meaning. The evidence presented 
in this dissertation will challenge a conventional view that Moravian piety was only 
inwardly focused, or even Quietist. 66 In this study I will argue that the inward and 
communal aspects of Bethlehem’s piety were at the same time a vital part of its 


65 It is quite possible that this was also tme for other Moravian communities; however, the scope 
of my study cannot substantiate this claim. 

66 This idea can be found in both older and newer works. See as examples J. E. Hutton, A History 
of the Moravian Church, 2nd ed. (London: Moravian Publication Office, 1909), 416; Latourette, A 
History of the Expansion of Christianity, 3:47; and Frank Whaling, ed., John and Charles Wesley: 
Selected Prayers, Hymns, Journal Notes, Sermons, Letters and Treatises, The Classics of Western 
Spirituality (Mahwah, N.J.: Paulist Press, 1981), 27. Granted, a controversy surrounding the issue of 
Quietism (or “Stillness,” popularized by the French mystic Madame Guyon [1648-1717]) did arise in 
the Moravian Society at Fetter Lane in the late 1730s, but to generally characterize Moravian 
spirituality during the mid-eighteenth century as inward, passive, or Quietist is mistaken. For details 
regarding the Quietist controversy in the Fetter Lane Society see Colin Podmore, The Moravian 
Church in England, 1728-1760, Oxford Historical Monographs (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998), 59-62. For a brief introduction to Guyon and her ideas see Patricia A. Ward, "Madame Guyon 
(1648-1717)," in The Pietist Theologians: Introduction to Theology in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, ed. Carter Lindberg (Malden, Mass.: Blackwell, 2005), 161-174. 
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outward-focused mission; in fact, I will suggest that Bethlehem’s rich devotional life 
was consciously intended to be a form of witness in itself. 

I do not intend to argue that the Bethlehem community’s missional 
convictions and spiritual practices were determinative of its missionary activities. 
There were certainly other factors (internal and external) which also came to bear on 
the success or failure of Bethlehem’s missionary enterprise. Theological aspirations 
and plans may not always succeed due to a myriad of social, economic, and political 
factors. I am arguing, however, that members of Bethlehem made a conscious 
attempt to emphasize the importance of participating in God’s mission to the world 
and sought to rally the congregation for this cause through aspects of the 
community’s spirituality. While this study does not claim a causal relationship 
between Bethlehem’s spirituality and its extensive missional ministry, it suggests an 
important supportive relationship between the two. I intend to argue that a 
missional, convictional community develops inner resources so that its members can 
contribute to and participate in mission in the world. 

Development of the Argument 

The first chapter of this study seeks to identify several important theological 
perspectives and formative experiences which later shaped the creation of the 
Bethlehem community. I will consider the religious background and certain events 
of Zinzendorf s pre-adult years, the beginnings of the Herrnhut settlement and its 
mission, and the failed Moravian settlement in colonial Georgia. Though political 
opposition and religious acrimony in Europe may have factored as contributory 
causes for the Brtidergemeine ’s expansion to North America, this chapter will argue 
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that it was ultimately a missional ecclesiology and vision which moved the 
Moravians to form settlements in colonial British North America. 

Chapter two will consider the initial formation of the Moravian settlement at 
Bethlehem. Bethlehem was planned as a communitarian settlement which would be 
a center for extensive evangelistic and pastoral ministry to European immigrants as 
well as for missionary outreach. The congregation had a distinct missional purpose 
which was emphasized and preserved by its leaders. The community’s particular 
social structure was envisioned as a means to enable the maximum deployment of 
resources for outward mission. In this chapter I will examine Spangenberg and 
Zinzendorf s theoretical plan for Bethlehem, the initial division of the community 
into its sending and going congregations, and the small-group structure known as the 
classes/bands. 

The third chapter will present three important theological ideas regarding the 
connection between the Moravians’ worship and their hymnody and will show how 
these ideas shaped the writing, understanding, and use of hymns by congregations 
such as Bethlehem. For the Moravians, hymnody was a primary vehicle to articulate 
important theological convictions in order to enable a lived theology. Modem 
studies of Moravian hymnody have largely overlooked the missional quality of early 
Moravian hymns. In this chapter I intend to demonstrate how hymnody and three 
practices of communal singing helped infuse a sense of missional purpose 
throughout the Bethlehem congregation. 

Building upon this background, the following chapter will argue that certain 
hymn texts express missional convictions. Through hymnody the Moravians created 
a strong link between their devotion to the atoning work of Christ and the outward 
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mission of their church. In doing so, they fostered a perspective which viewed 
personal service in Christ’s global mission as the appropriate response to Christ’s 
work of salvation. After describing nine missional emphases discerned in the 
selected hymns, I will seek to demonstrate that the Moravians gave primacy to 
Christological factors when developing a missiological framework within their 
hymnody. 

Chapter five will examine three formative practices related to community¬ 
wide expressions of prayer: the Hourly Intercession, monthly Prayer Days 
(Congregation Days), and sung formal prayers (litanies and ceremonial hymns). 
Prayer and fellowship were understood as means to enable effective witness. In this 
chapter I will argue that the Moravians’ intercession, fellowship, and outreach were 
motivated by a desire to see new cultures respond to the gospel and then join the rest 
of the church in offering praise to Christ. 

The next chapter will examine three ways the Bethlehem community 
communicated the message of Christ in words and deeds: (1) through the words and 
use of devotional literature, texts which were rooted in Scripture and in hymnody, 

(2) through deeds of hospitality and the inclusion of outsiders, and (3) through 
preaching when it was used to interpret the meaning of devotional literature and to 
present the gospel to non-Moravians who visited Bethlehem. I will argue that these 
three activities constituted formative practices that shaped the missional spirituality 
of Bethlehem and strengthened the community’s outward witness. 

The final chapter will review various elements of missional spirituality 
examined in earlier chapters in order to consider the fabric of group identity and 
purpose which they collectively create. I will also discuss the concepts portrayed in 
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a Moravian painting of the day that seems to capture important aspects of 
Bethlehem’s missional identity. Using McClendon’s ideas regarding the use of 
imagery within convictional communities as a framework, I will argue that the 
painting represents a central motif which was important to the Briidergemeine and 
that it provides the historian with an insider’s understanding of Bethlehem and its 
mission. 

To begin this study, it is important to first understand something about the 
European beginnings of the movement which eventually spawned the North 
American settlement of Bethlehem. The personal experiences of Zinzendorf and the 
religious aims of the early Briidergemeine shaped the plans for a new Moravian 
community in the British colony of Pennsylvania. 




CHAPTER ONE 


SEEDS OF A MISSIONAL COMMUNITY 

Introduction 

Before examining the Bethlehem community in following chapters, it will be 
helpful to identify several preceding influences and events that culminated in the 
Briidergemeine’s plan for ministry centered in colonial Pennsylvania. After 
reviewing precursors to the development of the Briidergemeine in Europe, I will 
provide a brief look at the first decade of the original Moravian settlement which 
arose at Hermhut in Saxony and then consider the failed attempt to establish a 
Moravian settlement in colonial Georgia. The discussion will focus first on the 
renewal movement of German Pietism and formative experiences in the upbringing 
of Zinzendorf, showing how both had significant influence upon Zinzendorf s 
religious convictions and the eventual shape of the Briidergemeine. The next two 
sections will trace certain events in the first decade of the Herrnhut community and 
the initial five years of the Georgia settlement, in which can be seen the germs of a 
particular ecclesial and missional outlook which later was embodied in the 
communal life and mission of the Bethlehem community. 

The scope of this study precludes a comprehensive discussion of the 
historical topics and events introduced in this chapter. Although treatment of these 
subjects is necessarily selective, this chapter provides important background for the 
remainder of the study and seeks to establish that features of Bethlehem’s communal 
life, spiritual practices, and missional convictions (which are discussed in 
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subsequent chapters) were not formed ex nihilo; instead, they had their genesis in 
prior experiences within the life of Zinzendorf and the early Briidergemeine. In 
addition, the events examined in this chapter help establish my argument that a 
concern for missional outreach, not solely pressure from Zinzendorf s opponents in 
Europe, contributed to the formation of the first Moravian settlements in continental 
North America. 


The Renewal Movement of German Pietism 

Zinzendorf was born in the year 1700. At this time Europe was a mere fifty 
years past the Peace of Westphalia (1648), which marked the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War, a struggle between Catholics and Protestants that decimated Europe’s 
population, especially within German lands. 1 2 3 Dale Brown sums up the devastating 
consequences by saying, “The war was religiously divisive, morally subversive, 
economically destructive, socially degrading, and ultimately futile in its results.”" 
Although the Peace of Westphalia brought an end to the bloodshed, the devastation 
of the Thirty Years’ War caused some Europeans to become disillusioned with the 
conventional religious outlook. 


1 For information concerning the historical background and central conflicts surrounding the 
Thirty Years' War see J. P. Cooper et al., eds.. The New Cambridge Modem History: The Decline of 
Spain and the Thirty Years War, 1609-48/49 , vol. 4 (London: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 
260-358; and Geoffrey Parker, ed.. The Thirty Years' War , 2nd ed. (London: Taylor & Francis, 1997). 
Note also Parker's bibliographical essay of general works on this historical topic, 225-226. 

2 Dale W. Brown, Understanding Pietism, 2nd, rev. ed. (Nappanee, Ind.: Evangel Publishing, 
1996), 18. 

3 The Peace of Westphalia (1648) incorporated two treaties negotiated in the cities of Munster and 
Osnabriick (in Westphalia) and stated the terms reached between Sweden, France, Emperor 
Ferdinand III (the Holy Roman Empire), and the over three hundred Protestant and Catholic German 
estates. Sweden, France, and their allies were the victorious parties. Generally speaking, the treaty 
included provisions relating to territorial possessions, political authority, and religious relations. The 
terms of the treaty effectively diluted Habsburg authority in Central Europe and increased the 
sovereignty and independence of the German estates. Regarding religion, the treaty generally 
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Religio-political wars were not the only factors shaping the experience of 
religion in post-Reformation Europe; there were also disputes among various 
confessions over what constituted “true doctrine.” For years there had been a 
growing dogmatism within the Lutheran Church, a dogmatism that began shortly 
after the death of the great reformer Martin Luther. Early Lutheran theologians felt 
compelled to defend their new doctrine against Catholics, but soon the focus shifted 
to refining and differentiating Lutheranism from competing forms of Protestantism, 
especially Calvinism. Defensive, systematized theologies and creeds were 
developed in the Lutheran seminaries. The fact that some of these theological 
formulations were developed in an environment that was increasingly being 
influenced by rationalism and empiricism meant that some aspects of Lutheran 
orthodoxy tended to place more emphasis upon appropriate creeds and right belief 
than the experience of authentic Christian living. 4 K. James Stein goes so far as to 
describe the eventual effect within the Lutheran Church as “a petrifaction of doctrine 
and an insensitive lack of touch with the emotional and ethical needs of many of its 
people.” 5 Though Stein’s statement oversimplifies the complexities of Lutheran 
orthodoxy, which was not devoid of expressions of pastoral and ethical concern in 


confirmed the Peace of Augsburg (1555). With certain limitations, German princes' right of 
reformation was reaffirmed. In particular regions of Germany Calvinism was legitimized along with 
Catholicism and Lutheranism. Other Protestant groups or those belonging to the Radical 
Reformation were still illegal. For a general overview of the Peace (Treaty) of Westphalia see Bodo 
Nischan, "Peace of Westphalia," in The Holy Roman Empire: A Dictionary Handbook , ed. Jonathan 
W. Zophy (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1980), 484-487. 

4 For an overview of the period known as Lutheran orthodoxy (c. 1580-1674) see Eric W. Gritsch, 
A History of Lutheranism, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 107-139; also Robert Kolb, 
"Lutheranism," in The Encyclopedia of Protestantism, ed. Hans J. Hillerbrand (New York: 

Routledge, 2004), 1130-1137. 

5 K. James Stein, Philipp Jakob Spener: Pietist Patriarch (Chicago: Covenant Press, 1986), 23. 
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this age, 6 it is fair to say that some within the Lutheran fold were longing for a 
correction that would put greater emphasis on the lived experience of the Christian 
faith. 

The movement of Pietism was, in part, a reaction to both the formalism of 
Lutheran orthodoxy as well as the upheaval of the Thirty Years’ War. Although a 
generation ago scholars tended to view early German Pietism as mainly a reaction to 
deficiencies in Lutheran orthodoxy, recent scholarship has taken a more nuanced 
position—emphasizing the complexity and eclectic nature of the Pietist movement 


6 The period of Lutheran orthodoxy was also the classical period of devotional literature, a time in 
which many Lutheran pastors encouraged daily household prayers and family devotions. See Carter 
Lindberg, ed.. The Pietist Theologians, 6-7. 

7 The amount of English-language literature on the subject of Pietism, though still small compared 
to German, has grown substantially in recent decades. The most recent and complete English- 
language work on Pietism in Germany is Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism. For an 
overview of radical Pietism in Germany see Hans Schneider, German Radical Pietism , trans. Gerald 
T. MacDonald, Revitalization: Explorations in World Christian Movements. Pietist and Wesleyan 
Studies 22 (Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow Press; Center for the Study of World Christian Revitalization 
Movements, 2007). For collections of essays on Pietism see William G. Carlson et al., eds.. The 
Pietist Impulse in Christianity , Princeton Theological Monograph Series (Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick, 
2012); Jonathan Strom, ed.. Pietism and Community in Europe and North America: 1650-1850, 

Brill's Series in Church History 45 (Leiden: Brill, 2010); and Jonathan Strom, Hartmut Lehmann, and 
James Van Horn Melton, eds.. Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820 (Farnham, 
England: Ashgate, 2009). For biographical introductions to important Pietist thinkers see Lindberg, 
ed.. The Pietist Theologians. For selected primary sources and writings of various Pietist leaders see 
J. Steven O'Malley, Early German-American Evangelicalism: Pietist Sources on Discipleship and 
Sanctification, Pietist and Wesleyan Studies Series 7 (Landam, Md.: Scarecrow Press, 1995); Peter C. 
Erb, ed.. Pietists: Selected Writings, The Classics of Western Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 
1983); and G. Thomas Halbrooks, ed.. Pietism, Christian Classics (Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman 
Press, 1981). For Pietism's influence in colonial North America see Stephen L. Longenecker, Piety 
and Tolerance: Pennsylvania German Religion, 1700-1850, Pietist and Wesleyan Studies 6 
(Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1994); F. Ernest Stoeffler, Continental Pietism and Early 
American Christianity (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976); and James Tanis, Dutch Calvinistic Pietism 
in the Middle Colonies: A Study in the Life and Theology of Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1967). For a review of Pietism in Europe see Frederick Herzog, European 
Pietism Reviewed, Princeton Theological Monograph Series 50 (San Jose, Calif.: Pickwick 
Publications, 2003); and F. Ernest Stoeffler, The Rise of Evangelical Pietism, Studies in the History 
of Religions 9 (Leiden: Brill, 1965). For additional treatments of German Pietism see Harry Yeide, 
Studies in Classical Pietism: The Flowering of the Ecclesiola, Studies in Church History 6 (New 
York: Peter Lang, 1997); and F. Ernest Stoeffler, German Pietism During the Eighteenth Century, 
Studies in the History of Religions 24 (Leiden: Brill, 1973). 
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as well as areas of agreement and positive connection between orthodoxy and 
Pietism. 8 

Pietism can be characterized as both a religious renewal movement and a 
spiritual orientation which, among other things, sought to emphasize the character of 
Christian life and personal religious experience. 9 The editors of a recent collection 
of essays offer a brief description of the varied emphases of Pietism: “Much, though 
admittedly not all, of the dynamic for Pietism centered on the need for an 
experiential Christianity that was based on a conversionist understanding of 
salvation, producing and produced by small group bible study, holy living, 
devotionally directed hymnody and worship, missions and reform motivated social 
service, and the cultivation of an irenic spirit.” 10 While the limitations of such a 
general description must be acknowledged in light of the continuing scholarly 


8 For example, Shantz suggests that Stoeffler's influencial works on Pietism which were published 
in the 1960s and 1970s presented this reductionist view of Lutheran orthodoxy as something "cold 
and lifeless." See Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 2-3. Along similar lines, Lindberg 
argues that traditional historical descriptions have unfairly pitted the subsequent movement of 
German Pietism against Lutheran orthodoxy to such a degree that the positive connections between 
the two have been obscured. He suggests that Johann Arndt (1555-1621), the renowned Lutheran 
devotional writer who authored True Christianity (1605) and introduced a piety of the interior life, is 
an example of the “positive connection" between Lutheran orthodoxy and Pietism. Lindberg believes 
that German Pietism is indebted to certain aspects of Lutheran orthodoxy. See Lindberg, ed.. The 
Pietist Theologians, 6. 

9 Though scholars are not agreed upon a precise definition and boundaries of the movement 
(chronologically and nationally), some recent scholarship has stressed the breadth of this movement 
across confessional and geographical lines and has suggested that Pietism can be better understood in 
its interrelation with other reformist/renewal movements of the age. The differing interpretations of 
Pietism and methods to describe the phenomenon are discussed in Jonathan Strom, "Problems and 
Promises of Pietism Research," Church History 71, no. 3 (2002): 536-549; and Shantz, An 
Introduction to German Pietism, 1-11. For the perspective of Atlantic-world Pietism see Hartmut 
Lehmann, "Pietism in the World of Transatlantic Religious Revivals," in Pietism in Germany and 
North America 1680-1820, 13-21. For background on Pietism within Lutheran, Reformed, and 
mystic thought see chapters 2-4 of W. Reginald Ward, Early Evangelicalism: A Global Intellectual 
History, 1670-1789 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 24-84. 

10 Carlson et al., eds.. The Pietist Impulse, xxii. Shantz’s definition is essentially similar, but he 
adds the dimension of a postmillennial eschatological perspective to his description. Shantz, An 
Introduction to German Pietism, 7, 10-11. 
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debate over the scope and definition of Pietism, for the purposes of this chapter a 
summary statement is useful. 11 

While many Lutheran Pietists did not reject the major doctrines of Luther, 
such as justification as imputed righteousness received by faith alone, some 
rejected an intellectualized, combative version of Lutheranism which did little to 
reform the moral lives of its adherents. The general aim of many non-sectarian 
Pietists was to continue the process of reforming the established church from within. 
Working alongside others, two individuals helped lead the way for one stream ~ of 
German Pietism: Philipp Jakob Spener (1635-1705) 14 and his disciple, August 


11 Though Pietism is a complex phenomenon, it can nonetheless be described by general 
characteristics, if one acknowledges at the same time the existence of variations, inconsistencies, and 
internal tensions. 

12 While acknowledging that it is possible for pious individuals to be susceptible to legalism, 
Roger Olson shows that Philipp Spener, A. H. Francke, and other German Pietists were in agreement 
with Luther's doctrine of justification by faith and the imputation of Christ's righteousness, apart from 
works. See Roger E. Olson, "Pietism: Myths and Realities," in The Pietist Impulse, 14-15. In 
contrast, other scholars have recently brought attention to ways in which some churchly Lutheran 
Pietists, such as Spener, differed with Luther at certain points, such as the reading and use of the 
scriptures by laypersons. See Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 3. 

13 Scholars identify several streams of Pietism within German Lutheranism. For example, 
Stoeffler, Martin Brecht, and Freeman agree upon the following divisions: (1) Spener-Halle Pietism 
(the early form, indebted to Johann Arndt and following Philipp Spener and August Hermann 
Francke, and the later form following A. G. Francke, son of A. H. Francke); (2) the Pietism of the 
Moravian movement (following Zinzendorf); (3) Swabian or Wiirttemberg Pietism (some following 
Albrecht Bengel), and (4) the radical Pietists (to varying degrees they were sectarian). See F. Ernest 
Stoeffler, "Pietism," in Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. Lindsey Jones (Farmington Hills, Mich.: 
Macmillan Reference USA, 2005), 7142-7143; Martin Brecht and Carter Lindberg, "Pietism," in The 
Encyclopedia of Christianity, ed. Erwin Fahlbusch and Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2005), 4:220-221; and Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 50-51. Of course, 
differences in classification of German Pietists exist among scholars. Aaron Fogleman, by his 
definition, puts the Moravians into the category of the radical Pietists. See Fogleman, Jesus Is 
Female, 1-5. For a brief summary of the radical German Pietists of the eighteenth century, see 
Walter H. Wagner, The Zinzendorf-Muhlenberg Encounter: A Controversy in Search of 
Understanding (Nazareth, Pa.: Moravian Historical Society, 2002), 18-20. Schneider provides a 
more comprehensive work on the radical Pietists of Germany. See Schneider, German Radical 
Pietism. For a discussion of the kinds of radical German Pietists who immigrated to colonial 
Pennsylvania see Longenecker, Piety and Tolerance, 27-46. 

14 Philipp Jakob (Philip Jacob) Spener; for biographical background see Stein, Philipp Jakob 
Spener: Pietist Patriarch', for Spener's contribution to the origins of church Pietism see Ward, Early 
Evangelicalism: A Global Intellectual History, 1670-1789, 24-39; for Spener's liturgical reforms see 
Todd E. Johnson, "A Pietist Theology of Worship: P. J. Spener and Liturgical Reforms," Covenant 
Quarterly 58, no. 4 (N 2000): 3-19; for selected writings of Spener in English translations see Erb, 
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Hermann Francke (1663-1727). Spener wrote the treatise Pia Desideria (Pious 
Desires), in which he presented a roadmap for reforms within the Lutheran 
Church. 15 In his simple yet persuasive appeal Spener made six proposals: more 
extensive use of the Bible, a renewed focus on the spiritual priesthood of all 
believers, emphasis on godly living, charity in religious disputes, reform in 
seminaries and ministerial training, and edifying preaching. 16 

A. H. Francke was a devoted follower of Spener and eventually became 
another leading figure of early German Pietism. When Spener helped found a 
Pietist university in the city of Halle, Francke was appointed as the first director. 
Francke then worked to establish a whole set of Pietist institutions at Halle, 
including its famous orphanage. Spener had suggested the blueprint for reform; 
Francke took the blueprint and institutionalized a movement. The various Pietist 
initiatives and institutions which Francke established at Halle included educational 
work among the poor, printing and translating Bibles and Christian literature, 


ed.. Pietists: Selected Writings, 29-96; and Halbrooks, ed.. Pietism, 198-287. Though Spener's 
significance to the early movement of German Pietism generally remains unquestioned, recent 
scholarship has shown that Spener can no longer be considered the sole founder of German Pietism. 
Johann Jakob Schiitz is credited for having formed the first Lutheran Pietist conventicle in Frankfurt 
am Main (in August 1670) and for shaping several of early Pietism's distinctive characteristics. See 
Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 71-76; Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 18, 189. 

15 Philip Jacob Spener, Pia Desideria, trans. and ed. Theodore G. Tappert (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1964). See also Allen Deeter's dissertation on this work, Allen Deeter, “An Historical and 
Theological Introduction to Philipp Jakob Spener's Pia Desideria: A Study in Early German Pietism” 
(Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1963). 

16 Spener, Pia Desideria, 87-122. 

17 For an introduction to A. H. Francke's life see Gary R. Sattler and August Hermann Francke, 
God's Glory, Neighbor's Good: A Brief Introduction to the Life and Writings of August Hermann 
Francke (Chicago: Covenant Press, 1982); for selected writings of A. H. Francke translated into 
English see Erb, ed.. Pietists: Selected Writings, 99-166; and Halbrooks, ed.. Pietism, 288-328. 

18 For additional background see August Hermann Francke, Faith's Work Perfected; or, Francke's 
Orphan House at Halle, trans. William Leonhard Gage (London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 
1867). 
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missionary enterprises, concern for persecuted Protestants, and a vast network of 
correspondence with like-minded persons involved in emerging evangelicalism. 19 

Both Spener and Francke had a great influence upon the direction of 
Protestantism in the eighteenth century. Both also had an important influence upon 
the young Count Zinzendorf. Spener’s influence on Zinzendorf was mostly of an 
indirect nature (he died just before Zinzendorf turned five), but Francke became a 
personal mentor to the young man. Though Zinzendorf would eventually break with 
the later form of Halle-Pietism that stressed doctrines alien to his own experience 
and preferred to identify himself simply as a Lutheran instead of a Pietist, the 

90 

Count’s early life was deeply impacted by this movement and its leaders." 

In contrast to ecclesial forms of German Pietism, Hans Schneider and others 
have focused on radical Pietism in Germany in the seventeenth and eighteenth 


19 For examples of these various works see Christoffer H. Grundmann, "Pietism, Revivalism, and 
Medical Missions," in The Pietist Impulse , 297-300; Richard V. Pierard, "German Pietism as a Major 
Factor in the Beginnings of Modern Protestant Missions," in The Pietist Impulse, 285-291; Ernst 
Benz, "Pietist and Puritan Sources of Early Protestant World Missions (Cotton Mather and A. H. 
Francke)," in Christianity and Missions, 1450-1800 (Brookfield, Vt.: Ashgate, 1997), 315-342; and 
Walter John Goerner, “The Contributions of August Flermann Francke and His Followers to Modern 
Education” (Ph.D. diss., University of Texas, 1950). 

20 Zinzendorf eventually broke ties with the Halle Pietists, for reasons ranging from theological 
differences to interpersonal conflict. One such theological difference involved the doctrine of 
conversion. Zinzendorf resisted the mechanistic formulae of what valid conversion experiences must 
entail as prescribed by the Halle Pietists of his day—the so-called Busskampf {or penitential struggle). 
Zinzendorf remarked, “As far as the so-called Buss-Kampf is concerned, that seems to me like Law- 
righteousness as expressed in Paul....I value those saints who in the great matter of salvation have 
come so close to Christ's own way of teaching that they have not known what 'struggle' is until they 
looked it up in a spiritual lexicon." Zinzendorf, in Biidingische Sammlung, 3:743, quoted in Freeman, 
An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 51-52. For an example of Busskampf as seen in the 
conversion-narrative of A. H. Francke see Hans-Martin Kirn, "The Penitential Struggle (’Busskampf) 
of August Hermann Francke (1663-1727)," in Paradigms, Poetics, and Politics of Conversion, ed. 

Jan N. Bremmer, Wout Jac van Bekkum, and Arie L. Molendijk (Leuven, Belgium: Peeters, 2006), 
123-148. Also note Zinzendorfs December 1742 controversial exchange with Halle pastor Heinrich 
Melchior Muhlenberg (1711-1787), in which both were claiming to be true Lutherans and 
pejoratively asserting that the other man was a Pietist. See Craig D. Atwood, "'The Hallensians Are 
Pietists; Aren't You a Hallensian?': Muhlenberg's Conflict with the Moravians in America," Journal 
of Moravian History 12 (Spr 2012): 68-73. Hans Schneider notes that Zinzendorfs interactions with 
radical Pietists also contributed to the eventual breach with Halle, because they threatened Halle's 
desire to have Pietism recognized as an inner-church movement. Schneider, German Radical 
Pietism, 190. 
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21 

centuries.” Schneider suggests that the Lutheran orthodox opponents of Pietism 
“established heterodoxy and separation as the two main criteria forjudging the 

radicals”—criteria which were later adopted into the historiography of the subject, 

22 

but which remain problematic if the distinctions are not carefully considered. 
Similarly, if one considers the traditional categories of radical and churchly Pietists, 
sharp distinctions between the two have proven difficult to maintain. Douglas 
Shantz points out that “Pietism included an eclectic mix of esoteric spirituality, 
radical Reformation traditions, and biblical devotion, with no clear line separating 
church Pietists, such as Spener, from the Radicals.”” Among the radical Pietists 
themselves, Shantz has proposed a fourfold typology for their various “programs for 
conversion and renewal”: (1) the spiritualist-alchemist model, (2) the millennialist 
model, (3) the conventicle model, and (4) the sect model. He also sees several 
common features which characterize most radical Pietists: resonance with aspects of 
personal and cosmic renewal found in Jakob Bohme (1575-1624) and Johann Arndt 
(1555-1621); a worldview shaped by Philadelphian eschatology and its millenarian 
hope; a pilgrim mindset toward life in this world; an eclectic approach to integrating 


21 See Schneider, German Radical Pietism , passim; Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 
15-41, 147-178; and Stoeffler, German Pietism During the Eighteenth Century , 168-216. For several 
essays on radical Pietist personalities, their writings, and ideas, see Strom, Lehmann, and Melton, 
eds.. Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820 , 71-126; and Carlson et al., eds.. The Pietist 
Impulse, 29-41, 59-74. 

~ 2 As Schneider points out, the definition of heterodoxy varied between the Lutheran orthodox 
and Pietists, and one did not have to be a separatist to hold heterodox views. Additionally, not all 
separatists were deemed heterodox. See Schneider's discussion in Schneider, German Radical 
Pietism, 1-3, 184-190. Quotation, 186. 

23 Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 7. For additional background on what Shantz here 
refers to as the "eclectic mix of esoteric spirituality" which characterized Pietism, see the first chapter 
(titled "The Thought-world of Early Evangelicalism") in Ward, Early Evangelicalism: A Global 
Intellectual History, 1670-1789, 6-23. 

24 See Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 153-158. Shantz places the Moravian 
movement into his "sect model." 
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insights from mystical, alchemical, and Radical Reformation traditions; a critique of 
the Reformation heritage (even as some radicals remained involved in state 
churches); a de-emphasis of differences among confessional traditions; and an 
openness to greater influence and participation of women. 25 

Further elaboration to characterize and distinguish among those of the radical 
wing of German Pietism is beyond the scope of this study; however, one particular 
emphasis among some radicals has significance for later chapters of this dissertation 
and will be mentioned here. When commenting on the German translation and 
dissemination of writings of those known as the English Philadelphians, 26 Schneider 
writes: “Almost all radical Pietism in the eighteenth century is leavened with the 
yeast of Philadelphian ideas.”" Drawing inspiration from the earlier writings of 
Bohme, one feature of the Philadelphian movement was the belief that God would 
soon create an interconfessional community of true believers, characterized by 
brotherly love. The writings of Jane Leade and her English associates began 
appearing in German translation by the 1690s and circulated among Pietists on the 

no 

Continent. Prominent radical Pietist Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714) included a 


25 Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 158. 

26 Jane Ward Leade (Lead, Leadley) (1624-1704) was a prominent leader of The London 
Philadelphian Society (founded in 1694). One dimension of the Philadelphian movement's 
eschatology held that the seven churches of Revelation (Rev. 2-3) were an allegorical representation 
of dispensations of church history. In the "Philadelphian period" (Rev. 3:7ff) the confessional 
churches of Christendom will fade away (with "Babylon") as the age of the millennial kingdom 
begins (Rev. 20). See Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 36; and Schneider, German 
Radical Pietism, 23-25. See further, Julie Hirst, Jane Leade: Biography of a Seventeenth-Century 
Mystic (Aldershot, England: Ashgate, 2005); Donald F. Durnbaugh, "Jane Ward Leade (1624-1704) 
and the Philadelphians," in The Pietist Theologians, 128-146; and Willi Temme, "From Jakob Bohme 
via Jane Leade to Eva von Buttlar—Transmigrations and Transformations of Religious Ideas," in 
Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820, 101-106. 

~ 7 Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 67. 

28 Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 24-25. 
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favorable account of the Philadelphian movement in his influential church history,' 
yet it was Johann Wilhelm Petersen (1649-1726) and his wife, Johanna Eleonora 
Petersen (1644-1724), who were likely the greatest proponents of Philadelphian 
ideas in Germany through their writings, extensive travels, and a rich network of 
contacts. The writings of Leade and the Petersens fueled German radical Pietists’ 
millenarian hopes and, in some cases, deepened a desire for wider fellowship among 
all true Christians. 

One important aspect of Pietism’s reforming work upon Lutheran orthodoxy 
was its call for Christians to reengage Christ’s mission to the whole world— 
something that had been largely missing from Reformation churches from the very 

o 1 

beginning. F. Ernest Stoeffler writes, “It would be difficult to deny the fact.. .that 
it was the Pietists who blew the roof off the tight little structures of orthodoxy and 


29 See Durnbaugh, "Jane Ward Leade (1624-1704) and the Philadelphians," 143n6. Arnold’s 
church history is titled A Non-Partisan History of the Church and Heresy, from the Beginnings to 
1688. Durnbaugh cites as his source Gottfried Arnold, Unpartheiische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie 
von Anfang des Neuen Testaments bifi aufdes Jahr Christi 1688 (2nd ed., Frankfurt a.M.: Thomas 
Fritschen, 1729), 2:1157; 3:208-211, 310. See further James D. Smith, "Gottfried Arnold Speaks 
English: A Radical Pietist Introduces His 'Non-Partisan History' (1697)," in The Pietist Impulse, 59- 
62; and C. Scott Dixon, "Faith and History on the Eve of Enlightenment: Ernst Salomon Cyprian, 
Gottfried Arnold, and the History of Heretics," Journal of Ecclesiastical History 57, no. 1 (Ja 2006): 
33-54. 

30 See Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 67-71; and Shantz, An Introduction to German 
Pietism, 159-166. For additional background on Johanna Petersen see Martin H. Jung, "Johanna 
Eleonora Petersen (1644-1724)," in The Pietist Theologians, 147-160; and Ruth Albrecht, "Johanna 
Eleonora Petersen in the Context of Women's and Gender Studies," in Pietism in Germany and North 
America 1680-1820, 71-84. 

31 On the relative lack of an expansive missional impulse during the Protestant Reformation and 
the era of Lutheran orthodoxy see Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of 
Mission, 239-252; for a much earlier (but still insightful) treatment of the same historical period see 
Warneck, Outline of a History of Protestant Missions, 8-42. There were a few exceptions to this 
trend. In the Reformation era, the Anabaptists were known for missionary outreach. In addition, the 
Dutchman Adrian Saravia (1531-1613) argued for the contemporary validity of the Great 
Commission. See Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission, 245-248. 
Similarly, Justinian Welz (Weltz) (1621-1668) criticized the dominant orthodox Lutheran view of his 
day. For biographical details and translated treatises see Justinian Ernst von Welz, Justinian Welz: 
Essays by an Early Prophet of Mission, trans. and ed. James A. Scherer (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1969). For an extended treatment of the early Anabaptist mission paradigm see Colin Godwin, 
Baptizing, Gathering and Sending: Anabaptist Mission in the Sixteenth-Century Context (Kitchener, 
Ont.: Pandora Press, 2012). 
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ecclesiasticism and afforded Protestantism its first broad look upon the spiritual 
needs of the world at large.” 

As will be shown in this and subsequent chapters, the varied emphases of 
early German Pietism—its renewed emphasis upon genuine conversion and the 
spiritual plight of the non-Christian world; its concern for a revitalized church and 
emphasis on the priesthood of all believers; the entrepreneurial enterprises which 
became the means to propagate the gospel within and beyond Europe; its elaborate 
networks of correspondence and small societies of fellowship formed among its 
sympathizers; the characteristic “hope for better times” and Philadelphian 
expectation of the imminent gathering of an interconfessional fellowship of true 
believers; its appreciation of the apostolic/early church as paradigmatic and 
normative; and possibly most of all, its concern for a “religion of the heart”— 
would all find concrete actualization in the Zinzendorfian Briidergemeine. 


Zinzendorf’s Early Formative Experiences 

In this section I will show how the influence of early German Pietism played 
a role in some of the important experiences in Zinzendorf s life prior to his 
leadership of the Briidergemeine. In addition, several other factors in the first two 
decades of the Count’s life—family influences, education, devotional practices, and 


32 Stoeffler, The Rise of Evangelical Pietism, 19. 

33 Within German Pietism, Gottfried Arnold was among the most prominent voices advancing this 
view. Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 31, 51nl00. Zinzendorf studied Arnold's writings on this 
matter and was influenced by them, though in a moderated fashion. For additional background on 
Arnold and his works see Peter C. Erb, "Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714)," in The Pietist Theologians, 
175-189; and Peter C. Erb, Pietists, Protestants, and Mysticism: The Use of Late Medieval Spiritual 
Texts in the Work of Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), Pietist and Wesleyan Studies 2 (Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press, 1989). For a collection of essays on the concept of primitivism and its relation to 
the church in the modern (American) world see Richard T. Hughes, ed., The Primitive Church in the 
Modern World (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1995). 
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exposure to people through travels—formed impressions and ideas that would shape 
the later Moravian movement of Zinzendorf’s day. My discussion will be limited to 
several experiences which shed light on the eventual character of the Bethlehem 
missional community; broader biographical treatments of Zinzendorf s life may be 
found elsewhere. 34 

Pietist-Family Influences 

Zinzendorf was born into an aristocratic family of deep religious conviction. 
His paternal grandfather was from a long line of Counts of the Holy Roman Empire 
and had emigrated from Austria to Franconia, seeking religious liberties as a 
Protestant. His father, Georg Ludwig (1662-1700), was a minister of state in 
Saxony and a personal friend of Spener, who had once served as court chaplain. His 
mother, the Baroness Charlotte Justine von Gersdorf (1675-1763), was also from a 
line of nobility and was a committed Pietist herself. 

Zinzendorf s father died when the Count was only six weeks old. Two years 
later his maternal grandfather also died, and the Count and his mother went to live 
with his widowed grandmother at her estate in 1703. In 1704 his mother married 
Prussian field marshal Dubislav Gneomar von Natzmer, another strong Pietist, and 
the newly married couple moved to Berlin. Four-year-old Zinzendorf was left in the 
care of his maternal grandmother, the Baroness Henrietta Katharina von Gersdorf 
(1648-1726), and lived at the castle which was her ancestral home. His new castle- 


34 I remind the reader of bibliographic references supplied in footnotes of the introduction. 

35 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 31; Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 14-15. 
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home, Gross-Hennersdorf, was located in the region of Upper Lusatia, 36 not far from 
the city of Zittau. Zinzendorf lived there with his grandmother, an unmarried aunt 
named Henrietta Sophie, his tutors, and a cadre of household servants. The young 
Count remained in contact with his mother and stepfather, but it was his 
grandmother and aunt who took daily responsibility for his upbringing until his tenth 
year. 

His grandmother’s position in society made her influential in local political 
affairs, and she also maintained contact with some of the most notable religious 
personalities of the day. Baroness Henrietta von Gersdorf read works by religious 
radicals such as Bohme and Leade, provided financial assistance to Johann Petersen 
(a leader of the Philadelphian movement in Germany), corresponded with the 
philosopher Baron von Leibniz, and invited Spener, A. H. Francke, and other 

TO 

leading Pietists to her castle. Living under his grandmother’s care not only 
exposed the young Zinzendorf to a cross section of those operating in Pietist circles, 
but also allowed him to witness the activities in which Pietists engaged. Frequent 
meetings, spiritually oriented discussions, and a shared concern to reinvigorate 
religious life characterized the activities of those who gathered at the castle. Such 
were the expressions of one of the fundamental ideas of Pietism, the notion of 


36 In eastern Saxony, not far from the convergence of present-day Germany, Poland, and the 
Czech Republic. 

37 Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz (Leibnitz) (1646-1716) is well known as a German philospher 
and mathematician. Less understood is the fact that he was also a proponent for missionary training 
and sending by Lutherans. His proposals, though mostly unrealized, contributed to the broader 
missional impulse of early German Pietism. See Warneck, Outline of a History of Protestant 
Missions , 41-42. 

3S Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 186; Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 254-255. 
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ecclesiolae in ecclesia, little churches within the greater church. The young 

Zinzendorf absorbed much of what was happening around him. 

As a child of a noble family Zinzendorf had personal tutors for academic 

instruction and spiritual training. Additionally, his spiritual life was enriched by his 

grandmother’s personal religious experience and frequent spiritual conversations 

with his aunt, who was only fifteen years older than he. Zinzendorf later reflected 

on his years at Gross-Hennersdorf: 

Up to my tenth year there was more care bestowed upon me by way 
of shielding me from evil influences, and fostering in my heart the 
work of God’s grace than would have been possible anywhere except 
in a well-ordered church of Jesus Christ. I can say with truth 
that.. .my heart’s affections never departed from my Saviour, and 
there always remained within me a deep and tender interest in His 
cause on earth.... 

When I was six years old my preceptor, Herr Christian Ludewig 
Edeling...spoke a few words to me about the Saviour and His merits; 
and in what sense I belonged to Him and to Him only. 

These words made so deep and lively an impression on me 
that.. .1 firmly resolved to live for Him alone, who had laid down His 
life for me. 

My very dear [Aunt] Henriette endeavored to keep me in this 
frame of mind... .My open and candid intercourse with her was of so 
great benefit to me that I could never forget it. This confidential 
interchange of thought and feeling prompted all my endeavors in later 
years to establish bands or societies for mutual conference and 
edification. 40 

For Zinzendorf, his own childhood validated the possibility of a variety of 
conversion experiences, as opposed to the formulaic versions espoused by some 
Pietists. Later in life, he reflected that even as a young child, “I was...as certain that 


39 Kinkel, Our Dear Mother the Spirit , 41. 

40 Francis Florentine Hagen, Old Landmarks: Or, Faith and Practice of the Moravian Church, at 
the Time of Its Revival and Restoration in 1727, and Twenty Years After (Bethlehem, Pa.: n.p., 1886), 
120-121. Extracted from Biidingische Sammlungen, 1:10. 
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the Son of God was my Lord as of the existence of my five fingers.” 41 It was also 
during these years that Zinzendorf recalls his first promptings of concern for the 
needs of the world. He later recounted, “I know.. .the day, the hour, the spot in 
Hennersdorf. It was in the Great Room; the year was 1708 or 1709; I heard items 
read out of the paper about the East Indies.. .and there and then the first missionary 

49 

impulse arose in my soul.” 

To summarize, certain experiences in the first ten years of Zinzendorf s life 
shaped his later theological outlook and spiritual practice: (1) the belief that a person 
can come to love Christ without a conscious struggle prior to conversion; (2) the 
importance of a deep gratitude for the Savior and his work on the cross; (3) the 
efficacy of spiritual guidance administered by a loving mother-figure (shaping 
Zinzendorf s pneumatology); (4) the value of authentic Christian fellowship 
experienced in small groups and one-on-one relationships; and (5) concern for the 
worldwide extension of Christianity. These convictions continued to develop as the 
Count matured and, as will be seen, in later years they found expression within the 
Zinzendorfian Brtidergemeine, including Bethlehem. 

The Halle Pedagogium 

In the late seventeenth century the bastion of orthodox Lutheran thinking 
was the University of Wittenberg. Wittenberg had firmly closed its doors to Pietist 
professors because it viewed the movement as sectarian. Spener urged the Pietists to 
open their own school, and soon A. H. Francke was appointed to the leadership of a 
new pedagogium in the city of Halle. Halle quickly became recognized as the center 

41 Hutton, A History of the Moravian Church, 167. Original source not cited. 

42 Hutton, A History of Moravian Missions, 4. Original source not cited. 
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of Pietist activity. Stoeffler says, “the theological insights of Spener were not only 
conserved but compacted by Francke into a clear-cut body of ideas which could be 
communicated to the younger generation with relative ease.” 43 Zinzendorf s 
grandmother and stepfather were eager for him to make relationships with the sons 
of other noble Pietists, and at the age of ten he was enrolled in Francke’s 
pedagogium at Halle. During his school years at Halle (1710-1716), Zinzendorf 
developed some lifelong friendships, most notably with Friedrich von Watteville of 
Switzerland, who would become a faithful partner in ministry for many years. 
Zinzendorf and Watteville, both sons of nobility, recognized that their high social 
position would likely prevent them from becoming ministers themselves so they 
made a covenant to use the influence of their rank to develop plans and create means 
to further Christ’s cause in the world. 44 

While studying at Halle, Zinzendorf was in the midst of a whole set of Pietist 
institutions that A. H. Francke was busy administering, including the Danish-Halle 
mission in the Danish East Indies. In the year of Spener’s death (1705) the first two 
Pietist missionaries, Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg and Heinrich Pliitschau, had departed 
for the Danish colony of Tranquebar, in Southeast India. This ministry was initiated 
by the royal court in Copenhagen, but Halle provided the personnel, missionary 
training, and an ongoing involvement in the work. The Danish-Halle mission to 
Asia represented one of the earliest Protestant missionary endeavors to non- 


43 Stoeffler, German Pietism During the Eighteenth Century, 23. 

44 Edward Langton, History of the Moravian Church: The Story of the First International 
Protestant Church (London: Allen & Unwin, 1956), 65. 
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Europeans. 45 In 1713 the young Zinzendorf visited with Pliitschau, who had 

returned to Halle with a baptized Tamil convert. Then in 1715 Ziegenbalg spent 

several months at Halle, during which time Zinzendorf had conversations with the 

missionary. Later in life, Zinzendorf recalled that meetings with these pioneers 

kindled his own missional concern for the world beyond Europe. 46 It is clear that 

the far-reaching Christian enterprises headquartered at Halle made a deep 

impression on the Count. Of this Zinzendorf later wrote: 

The daily opportunity of hearing edifying intelligence respecting the kingdom 
of Christ—of speaking with witnesses for the truth from every part of the 
world—of becoming acquainted with missionaries—and of seeing such as had 
been exiled and imprisoned, afforded me in Professor Franke’s house, as well 
as his flourishing institutions and his own zeal in the work of the Lord, 
together with various heavy trials, have mightily strengthened my zeal for the 
cause of God, and laid a foundation for a knowledge of the various 
hinderances [.v/c] to and advantages of true piety. A desire to suffer, and a 
faith to break through every impediment, and a contentment with the meanest 
circumstances, in particular, deeply insinuated themselves into my mind at that 

• 47 

time. 

Zinzendorf left Halle in April of 1716. His experiences at Halle, like those 
prior to his school days, formed ideas and developed convictions that would later be 
expressed in the workings of the BrUdergemeine. In his years at Halle Zinzendorf 


45 For additional sources on the Danish-Halle mission and its work in India, as well as support of 
the endeavor from the English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) and Society for 
the Propogation of the Gospel (S.P.G.), see A. Gross, Y. Vincent Kumaradoss, and Heike Liebau, 
eds., Halle and the Beginning of Protestant Christianity in India: Danish-Halle and the English- 
Halle Mission (Halle: Verlag der Franckeschen Stiftungen, 2006); E. Arno Lehmann, It Began at 
Tranquebar: A History of the First Protestant Mission in India, 2nd ed. (Chennai: Christian 
Literature Society, 2006); D. Dennis Hudson, Protestant Origins in India: Tamil Evangelical 
Christians, 1706-1835 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000); and Daniel L. Brunner, Halle Pietists in 
England: Anthony William Boehm and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993). For works on the Danish-Halle missionary Ziegenbalg see Daniel 
Jeyaraj, Bartholomdus Ziegenbalg: The Father of Modern Protestant Mission. An Indian Assessment 
(Delhi: Indian Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 2006); Brijraj Singh, The First Protestant 
Missionary to India: Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg, 1683-1719 (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1999); and Daniel Jeyaraj, "The First Lutheran Missionary Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg: His Concepts 
of Culture and Mission from a Postcolonial Perspective," Svensk missionstidskrift 93, no. 3 (2005): 
397-400. 

46 Jeyaraj, Bartholomdus Ziegenbalg, 260; Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 253. 

47 Spangenberg, Life of Zinzendorf, 7-8. Original source not cited. 
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had strengthened his conviction to serve Christ, received firsthand reports from 
cross-cultural missionaries, and learned from the example of a dynamic Pietist 
leader. Possibly most important for future Moravian settlements like Bethlehem, at 
Halle Zinzendorf had the opportunity to gain knowledge about the inner workings of 
a sophisticated missional enterprise. 

Wittenberg and the Grand Tour 

In September of 1716, Zinzendorf matriculated to the University of 
Wittenberg to study law and prepare for a diplomatic position, following in the 
footsteps of his father. This adjustment could not have been easy. In changing 
between these two universities, Zinzendorf shifted from the center of Pietism to the 
very center of its antagonist, Lutheran orthodoxy. Yet as Zinzendorf began to study 
Wittenberg’s theology more closely, he became convinced that there was ample 
common ground upon which the orthodox Lutherans and the Pietists could stand. At 
Wittenberg the foundation stones of what would become his unique ecumenical 
outlook were laid. During these years Zinzendorf pursued the normal course of 
study in law, yet his main interest remained theology. He spent his free time reading 
theological treatises by Luther, Spener, and others, attending lectures, conversing 
with the Wittenberg divines, and maintaining his voluminous personal 
correspondence on religious subjects. He also continued to develop in his personal 
devotional life: he kept a detailed journal, spent hours studying the Bible and hymns, 
fasted weekly, and spent whole nights in prayer. 49 


48 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 32; Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf , 31-33. 

49 Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf 35. 
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The capstone of a young nobleman’s education in eighteenth-century Europe 

was the “Grand Tour” educational trip. This experience was intended to be the final 

stage of one’s formal education and social refinement, helping build a network of 

aristocratic relationships. Zinzendorf s journey began in May of 1719, just before 

his nineteenth birthday. The Grand Tour took Zinzendorf to Utrecht and other 

significant cities in the Netherlands. There he met Christians of various persuasions: 

Reformed, Mennonite, and Anglican. Later, during a stay in Paris, he developed a 

close personal friendship with the Jansenist Cardinal Louis de Noailles—finding 

common ground for fellowship through a mutual love for the Savior. 50 

The Count’s experience at Wittenberg and on the Grand Tour widened his 

ecumenical horizons. He later wrote, 

I gained a better idea of the honest souls that there are among them 
[his new Catholic acquaintances]. Lrom this time on, I determined to 
discover the best in all religions [branches and sects of Christianity] 
and.. .to attain a better and more benign understanding of their 
teachings and what might be removed as a hindrance to godliness. 

Lor I knew that the Lord must have his own among all kinds of 
people... .This notion helped in promoting the kingdom of God on my 
estate, but it alienated the Halle Pietists from me somewhat. 51 

Ultimately, the Zinzendorfian Briidergemeine would draw members from a wide 

variety of religious backgrounds and make attempts to foster Christian fellowship 

across confessional and sectarian divisions. As will be shown in later chapters, 

Bethlehem was a community in which the diversity of ethnic, national, and religious 

backgrounds of members was celebrated as an image of Christ’s intention for the 

fullness of the church. 


50 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 32; Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf , 41-47. 

51 Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 256. Shantz translates and quotes from his source, 
Zinzendorf, "Kurze Generalidee meiner Absichten und Handlungen," in D. Meyer, ed., Nikolaus 
Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf: Er der Meister, Wir die Briider (Giessen: Brunnen Verlag, 2000), 17. 
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Entering Married Adulthood and Court Service in Dresden 

In May 1721 Zinzendorf reached the age of legal maturity and received his 

inheritance. Then in 1722 he purchased an estate in Upper Lusatia from his 

grandmother. Ultimately, this property would become the location of a sending base 

for an expansive religious enterprise. At the age of twenty-two he married the 

Countess Erdmuth Dorothea von Reuss-Ebersdorf (1700-1756), who was also of a 

Pietist family and upbringing. Zinzendorf s single-minded commitment to serving 

Christ and conducting evangelistic activity extended to his view of the purpose for 

marriage. On September 7, 1722 he shared his thoughts about the upcoming 

marriage with his grandmother. He wrote: 

There will be some difficulties for I am but a poor match, and, I 
confess, the Countess will have to content herself with a life of self- 
denial. She will have to cast all ideas of rank and quality to the 
winds, as I have done; for they are not things of divine institution, but 
inventions of human vanity. If she wishes to aid me, she must give 
herself to what is the sole object of my life,-namely, to win souls for 
Christ, and that in the midst of contempt and reproach. 53 

Zinzendorf s principles regarding the idea of marriage can be seen here—that 

husband and wife must put the mission of Christ before all other worldly privileges 

and comforts. This view of marriage would later be manifested in the Moravian 

congregation. 54 


52 For the most recent biography of the Countess in English see Erika Geiger, Erdmuth Dorothea, 
Countess von Zinzendorf: Noble Servant , trans. Julie Tomberlin Weber, English ed. (Winston-Salem, 
N.C.: Blair, 2006). 

53 Felix M. Bovet, The Banished Count: The Life of Nicholas Louis Zinzendorf , trans. Rev. John 
Gill (London: James Nisbet, 1865), 65. Original source not cited. 

54 This and other aspects of Zinzendorf s view of Christian marriage became controversial and the 
source of polemic material for the Moravians' detractors. Other religious groups in colonial British 
North America, such as the Ephrata Cloister, held radical views on marriage and came into conflict 
with the Moravians. For background on the controversy with Ephrata see Peter Vogt, "'Ehreligion': 
The Moravian Theory and Practice of Marriage as a Point of Contention in the Conflict between 
Ephrata and Bethlehem," Communal Societies: Journal of the Communal Studies Association 21 
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From late 1721 to 1727 Zinzendorf served in the royal court of Saxon 
Elector Augustus the Strong (1670-1733) in the city of Dresden, some fifty miles to 
the west of the lands he had purchased near his grandmother’s castle. 55 He did so in 
reluctant deference to the wishes of his family. His years of royal service in 
Dresden were marked by restlessness; in fact, his early biographer and devoted 
coreligionist Spangenberg admits that while serving in the court Zinzendorf did little 
more official business than to “conciliate a couple of poor peasants with their 
squire... .” 56 Zinzendorf later wrote of the tension he felt serving in the secular 
court: “I found it difficult to continue in office, because circumstances were daily 
occurring, in which I was apprehensive of acting contrary to the word of the Lord: 
‘They that are great, exercise authority; but it shall not be so among you.’” 

Frustrated by having to serve in a secular position at court, it was natural that 
Zinzendorf sought outlets to express his religious interests. He hosted meetings for 

co 

religious discussion at his Dresden apartment on Sunday afternoons. Zinzendorf 
said of these, “It was only in Dresden that I was able.. .to hold a meeting with open 
doors, which any one might attend. That which was singular in it was, that I was a 


(2001): 37-48. For additional background on Moravian marriage practices in Bethlehem see 
Clarence E. Beckel, Early Marriage Customs of the Moravian Congregation in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania: The Use of the Lot in Its Relation to the Marriage Rite, and Descriptions of Some 
Notable Ceremonies (Allentown, Pa.: Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, 1938). For works on 
the Ephrata community see Jeff Bach, Voices of the Turtledoves: The Sacred World ofEphrata 
(University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2005); and Peter C. Erb, ed., Johann 
Conrad Beissel and the Ephrata Community: Mystical and Historical Texts, Studies in American 
Religion 14 (Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellen Press, 1985). 

55 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 32; Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 53-55. For 
background on the career of Augustus the Strong see Tony Sharp, Pleasure and Ambition: The Life, 
Loves and Wars of Augustus the Strong (London: Tauris, 2001). 

56 Spangenberg, Life of Zinzendorf , 34. 

57 Spangenberg, Life of Zinzendorf, 76. Original source not cited. 

58 Shantz observes that these were "Philadelphian gatherings of Pietists, separatists, and devotees 
of Jakob Bohme." Shantz, An Introduction to German Pietism, 256. 
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preacher, who, from obedience to his parents, wore a sword, and took part in the 
government; but whose real element, even then, was the preaching of the gospel.” 59 
This ecclesiola was at first tolerated by the Lutheran Church superintendent of 
Dresden because he had known Zinzendorf at Wittenberg, but the unsanctioned 
religious meetings roused enough public concern that they were finally forbidden in 
1726. 60 By that time, Zinzendorf was turning his attention to his own estates where 
his mission program would be developed. The initial source of human capital for 
this enterprise, however, originated outside of Saxony and the circles of German 
aristocracy at the court in Dresden. I now turn to that subject. 


Beginnings of the Briidergemeine and its Mission 

Remnants of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum 

In 1722 a group of persecuted Bohemian and Moravian Protestants was 
seeking a place of refuge. 61 These Christians had a heritage closely identified with 
the old Bohemian and Moravian expression of the Unitas Fratrum (Unity of the 
Brethren). The Unitas Fratrum (initially called the “Brethren of the Law of Christ”) 
formed in 1457 as a result of the stir caused by the ministry of the reformer Jan Hus, 
who was executed by Roman Catholic authorities on July 6, 1415. 62 The church 
grew in the remainder of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in spite of periodic 

59 Spangenberg, Life of Zinzendorf, 34. Original source not cited. 

60 Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 54. 

61 Here I am not referring to the Moravian Church (the Briidergemeine) but to persons from the 
geographic region of Moravia. 

62 For a history of the ancient Unitas Fratrum in Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries see C. Daniel Crews, Faith, Love, Hope: A History of the Unitas Fratrum 
(Winston-Salem, N.C.: Moravian Archives, 2008); and Rudolf Rican, The History of the Unity of the 
Brethren: A Protestant Hussite Church in Bohemia and Moravia, trans. C. Daniel Crews (Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Moravian Church in America, 1992). 
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persecutions. Precise membership lists were not kept, but opponents claimed that 
the Unitas Fratrum had 100,000 adherents. The claim was most likely an inflated 
number, but it indicates that opponents were concerned by the growth of the Unitas 
Fratrum. 63 

The Unitas Fratrum had experienced persecution from its beginning, but the 
worst periods followed the Schmalkaldic War (1546-1547) and the Thirty Years’ 
War, after Protestants were defeated at the Battle of White Mountain (1620) and 
Bohemia was subsequently relinquished to Roman Catholic rule. 64 Not long after 
the Battle of White Mountain some church leaders of the Unitas Fratrum were 
executed in Prague and other followers suffered severe persecution. 65 As the terms 
of the subsequent Peace of Westphalia did not legitimize their church, thousands of 
the Brethren, as they called themselves, were forced out of Bohemia. Following this 
time of upheaval most members resided in Poland. 

The surviving remnants of this Protestant church in Bohemia and Moravia 
faced hardships resulting from Habsburg efforts to re-catholicize their lands under 
Catholic Emperor Charles VI (1685-1740). They formed secret cells of believers 
and continued to worship, risking their lives and property. The embattled church 
maintained a succession of ordained bishops in hope that the Unitas Fratrum might 
survive, if not flourish again. 66 


63 Crews, Faith, Love, Hope, 148-149; Crews cites his source as Rican, The History of the Unity 
of the Brethren, 90. 

64 For a discussion of the historical circumstances of the Unitas Fratrum in these periods see 
Crews, Faith, Love, Hope, 199-233, 331-347. 

65 Seven of the twenty-seven people executed in the square of Prague on the "Day of Blood" (July 
21, 1621) were members of the Unitas Fratrum. Crews, Faith, Love, Hope, 342-346. 

66 The best known of these bishops was Comenius, renowned for his philosophy of education. 

For an assessment of his pedagogic philosophy and ideas on religious education see Daniel Murphy, 
Comenius: A Critical Reassessment of His Life and Work (Blackrock, Co. Dublin: Irish Academic 
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Herrnhut: the Beginnings of a United Congregation in Saxony 

Representatives of this group of persecuted Christians who were still living 
in Moravia came into contact with Count Zinzendorf in 1722. One such 
representative was an itinerant carpenter named Christian David, who met 
Zinzendorf through the mutual acquaintance of a pastor. 67 Christian David was bom 
in Moravia but had been spiritually influenced by a Pietist pastor while living in 
Silesia and was now a Pietist convert from Catholicism. A Pietist-led revival was 
taking place in the region of Silesia, and Christian David had a part in spreading the 
awakening to nearby lands under Habsburg rule. Due to the terms of the Peace of 
Westphalia, persons touched by the Pietist revival in Habsburg lands did not share 
the same religious freedoms granted in Protestant territories, and some were 
persecuted as they sought to practice their beliefs. Christian David related to 
Zinzendorf the plight of such persecuted Christians, some of whom were descended 
from the Unitas Fratrum and still living in Moravia and Bohemia. 68 He was able to 
secure the Count’s permission for temporary refuge on Zinzendorf s estate. At this 
time Zinzendorf was still serving in the court at Dresden. Within weeks the first 
group of ten German-speaking refugees from Moravia arrived, and Zinzendorf s 
steward Heitz settled the refugees on a piece of land about a mile outside of the 
village of Berthelsdorf—on the road between Zittau and Lobau. Heitz wrote to 


Press, 1995); and Jan Habl, Ultimate Human Goals in Comenius and Modem Pedagogy (Hradec 
Kralove: Nakl. Gaudeamus, 2011). For a biographical overview see Matthew Spinka, John Amos 
Comenius: That Incomparable Moravian (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943). 

67 Christian David (1690-1751). See Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, Christian David, Servant of 
the Lord, a Translation of the Memoir of Christian David as Written by Count Nicholas L. von 
Zinzendorf ed. Vernon H. Nelson, trans. Carl John Fliegel (Bethlehem, Pa.: Archives of the 
Moravian Church, 1962). 

68 W. Reginald Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992), 123-126. 
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Zinzendorf in July 1722 to inform the Count of their arrival. In this letter 
Zinzendorf was told that the new settlement had already been named Hermhut, with 
the hope and expectation that the new community would not only be unter des 
Herrn Hut (under the Lord’s “watch” or “care”) but also auf des Herrn Hut (on 
watch for the Lord). Zinzendorf first met the settlers in December 1722 as he visited 
his new estate. 69 

Word of a new place of religious refuge on Zinzendorf s estate in Upper 

70 

Lusatia spread quickly. Within five years the colony grew to almost 300 persons. 
Refugees came not only from Moravia and Bohemia (persons who identified with 
the Unitas Fratrum ), but also from other parts of Germany and beyond. Most of 
them, including those from Moravia, spoke German. Community members also had 
varied religious backgrounds, including Lutheran, Reformed, Anabaptist, and some 
sectarian groups (such as the Schwenkfelders). In early eighteenth-century Europe 
much of society still operated according to the medieval feudal system. This 
emigration to Zinzendorf s estate in Saxony created tensions with Austrian Roman 
Catholic rulers who saw their citizens illegally emigrating. Nearby Protestant 
landlords were also angered that they were losing part of their labor force to 
Zinzendorf. By 1732, after official complaints by the Emperor, the Saxon 
government issued an edict prohibiting further immigration of persons from 
Moravia. 71 


69 Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 60-62. 

70 Lempa and Peucker, eds.. Self, Community, World, 20. 

71 For background on relations with the Saxon Court over complaints regarding emigration see 
Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening, 124-125, 128-130; and Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 
108-111. 
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External political conflicts were not the only concern facing Zinzendorf and 
the new settlement. Tensions within Herrnhut posed an equal threat to its survival. 
The refugees’ varied religious backgrounds and doctrinal beliefs soon created 
outright conflicts. Problems eventually escalated to the point that Zinzendorf felt it 
necessary to take leave of his position in Dresden and move to his estate. In April of 
1727 the Count moved to the nearby village of Berthelsdorf, and over subsequent 
weeks he began making house-to-house visitations throughout the community of 
Herrnhut. By summer community leaders were selected and Zinzendorf formally 
organized Herrnhut with a charter and a set of statutes, called the “Brotherly 

"72 

Agreement,” under which the citizens would live. Some statutes appealed to the 
example of the primitive church; others called for impartial love, patience, and 
refusal to dispute with those holding different religious persuasions; and as a 
foundation for all, “[the] doctrine and example of Jesus and his apostles shall be the 
general and special rule of all.. .ministry and instruction.” The Brotherly 
Agreement, which was signed by almost all of the community members, directly 
states that “the conversion of souls is the chief object of most of the present 


72 The agreement was a set of forty-two principles according to which the community would 
voluntarily bind itself to live in Christian fellowship. Included were some statutes which dealt with 
the community's relation to Zinzendorf as the feudal lord. The document was titled "Brotherly 
Agreement of the Brethren from Bohemia and Moravia and Others, Binding Them to Walk 
According to the Apostolic Rule." In 1729 a second document was prepared as a legal instrument, 
more fully pertaining to the community's relation to Zinzendorf as the lord of the manor. This 
document was titled "Manorial Injunctions and Prohibitions," also appearing in the literature with the 
title "Notariats-Instrument." The forty-two articles of the "Brotherly Agreement" can be found in 
Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, "Brotherly Union and Agreement at Herrnhut [1727]," in Pietists: 
Selected Writings, 325-330. Enrico Molnar has suspicions about Zinzendorf s representation of the 
correlation of statutes of Herrnhut's Brotherly Agreement to the constitution (Ratio Disciplinae ) of 
the ancient Unitas Fratrum. See Enrico Molnar, "The Pious Fraud of Count Zinzendorf," Iliff Review 
11, no. 2 (Spr 1954): 29-38. 

73 For example, see articles 2, 3, 10, 15, 36, and 40 in Zinzendorf, "Brotherly Union and 
Agreement at Herrnhut [1727]," 325-330. Quotation 330, article 36. 
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inhabitants of Herrnhut... ,” 74 As Zinzendorf took a greater role in providing 
direction and pastoral care to the community the division and quarreling began to 
decrease. At the same time, the spiritual climate of Herrnhut began to change, 

7c 

evidenced by Bible study groups and extended outdoor prayer meetings. 

Not far from Herrnhut, a religious awakening had already broken out in 
Silesia. The influence of the revival had eventually spread to localities near 
Herrnhut. “[Religious] revival was in the air,” says W. R. Ward, “originating in 
Silesia, spreading in Upper Lusatia amongst Germans, Wends and Czechs, 
concentrated in the Moravians’ own parish....” 76 On Wednesday, August 13, 1727, 
the people of Herrnhut gathered for a communion service at the nearby Berthelsdorf 
Lutheran church. The service was marked by confession of sin, fervent prayers for 
forgiveness, and tears. Even after the church service had concluded, a time of 
fellowship and rejoicing for the reconciliation which had been experienced 

77 

continued once church members had made the short walk back to Herrnhut. 
Zinzendorf later reflected on this season of special blessing by the Holy Spirit and 
concluded it was not unlike the first disciples’ experience at Pentecost. Even 


74 Zinzendorf, "Brotherly Union and Agreement at Herrnhut [1727]," 327, article 12. 

75 Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening, 126. 

76 Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening, 126. Ward also notes the importance of an 
"intense spirt of prayer" which broke out among the children of Herrnhut in August 1727, see 126- 
127. This religious phenomenon was not limited to the children at Herrnhut. A similar children's 
prayer revival ( Kinderbeten ) preceded this one, the "Silesian praying children's revival," beginning in 
1707. See Eric Swensson, "Kinderbeten: A Tale of Hope and Prayer," in The Pietist Impulse, 75-81. 

77 For background on the experiences leading up to, and on, this day, see Gerhard Reichel, The 
Story of the Thirteenth of August 1727: The Spiritual Birthday of the Renewed Moravian Church, 
trans. Douglas L. Rights, 2nd ed. (Winston-Salem, N.C.: Moravian Archives, 1994); and The 
Memorial-Days of the Renewed Church of the Brethren: Translated from the German (Ashton- 
Under-Lyne: Cunningham, 1822), 74-105. 

78 C. Daniel Crews gives an overview of the development of Moravian pneumatology. He 
stresses that Zinzendorf s allusion to Pentecost when speaking of August 13th was a reference to the 
powerful unifying effect and the Spirit's empowerment for mission (as in Acts 2), not a reference to 
repeated phenomena of the first Pentecost. See C. Daniel Crews, "Moravian Views of the Holy 
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today, the Moravian Church calendar memorializes August 13, 1727, and some see 
it as the spiritual birthday of the Moravian Church. In addition, some historians 
interpret the events which led to this new religious community on Zinzendorf s 
estate as constituting a renewal of the ancient Unitas Fratrum, but this interpretation 

on 

has been questioned by other scholars. 

It did not take long for the inward experience of renewal to translate itself 
into an outward expression which extended beyond the immediate congregation and 
engaged the world at large with the gospel of Christ. Gustav Wameck (1834-1910), 
the German pioneer of the modem field of missiology, has suggested that it “was 
through this community that evangelical missions took their most decided step 

o 1 

forwards.” Within the confines of Europe, the impulse of outward service was 
expressed with immediacy and extended well beyond German lands. The overseas 
dimension would not be sparked until 1731. I will first briefly consider the 


Spirit," in The Story of the Thirteenth of August 1727, 39-40. For additional insight into Zinzendorf s 
pneumatology see Kinkel, Our Dear Mother the Spirit; Gary Steven Kinkel, “Count Zinzendorf s 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit as Mother” (Ph.D. diss., University of Iowa, 1989); and Craig D. Atwood, 
"The Mother of All Souls: Zinzendorfs Doctrine of the Holy Spirit," Koinonia 4 (Fall 1992): 106- 
136. 

79 The standard overview of the history of the Moravian Church (in English) is J. Taylor Hamilton 
and Kenneth G. Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church; the Renewed Unitas Fratrum, 1722- 
1957 (Bethlehem, Pa.: Interprovincial Board of Christian Education, Moravian Church in America, 
1967). A more recent history appears in German, Dietrich Meyer, Zinzendorf und die Herrnhuter 

Brudergemeine, 1700-2000 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2000). 

80 Moravian Church historians have traditionally seen a continuity between the two ecclesial 
entities, while acknowledging the existence of differences. It is fair to say, however, that some 
scholars still have serious questions regarding the direct ecclesial links between the ancient Unitas 
Fratrum and the religious movement which began on the Count’s estate in the 1720s. What is clear is 
that Zinzendorfs Briidergemeine had members who consciously sought to incorporate the religious 
principles and disciplines of the ancient Unitas Fratrum and resisted Zinzendorfs early attempts to 
move them into the Lutheran fold. See chapter seven in a work by Ward. W. Reginald Ward, "The 
Renewed Unity of the Brethren: Ancient Church, New Sect or Interconfessional Movement?," in 
Faith and Faction (London: Epworth Press, 1993), 112-129. Molnar believes the links between the 
two entities were mostly manufactured by Zinzendorf. Molnar, "The Pious Fraud of Count 
Zinzendorf," 29-38. 

81 Warneck, Outline of a History of Protestant Missions, 58. 
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Brtidergemeine’s outreach within Europe before moving to a survey of the early 
stages of international ministry. 

Engaging the Local Context: Moravian Diaspora Work in Europe 

I have already sought to demonstrate that Zinzendorf s early religious life 
was influenced by German Pietism. The Pietism of Germany was characterized by 
extensive networks of relationships within continental Europe, reaching across to 
Britain and extending even to North America. The Halle Pietists trained thousands 
of pastors and sent them throughout Europe. The Pietist idea of ecclesiolae in 
ecclesia had resulted in religious societies which functioned within the framework 
of the state church—ideally not in opposition, but working like a leavening agent to 
promote the warmth of “heart religion” within what was sometimes a fonnal and 
dogmatic established church. 

In the years prior to 1727 Zinzendorf had taken advantage of opportunities to 
express his own Pietistic ideas. Since his university days he had developed a broad 
network of relationships with fellow Christians in various confessions. As shown, 
he had established and led his own ecclesiola from his Dresden apartment, and then 
at Hermhut Zinzendorf actively organized and encouraged the citizens so as to 
enrich their spiritual experience—here developing another ecclesiola. It was natural 
for Z inzendorf to follow this same trajectory but then expand the possibilities by 
using the means he now had at his disposal—a group of highly committed 
coreligionists under his leadership and living on his estate. 


82 Pierson, Dynamics of Christian Mission , 184. 
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Within just weeks of the spiritual renewal culminating in the August 13, 

1727 experience the Herrnhut community sent out its first teams of spiritual workers 
into the surrounding regions—an activity which in later years would come to be 

oo 

known as the church’s “diaspora ministry.” Individuals or small teams of persons 
left Herrnhut on journeys in which they sought to evangelize the unawakened, 
establish relationships with other awakened individuals, create small gatherings for 
mutual spiritual encouragement, and investigate the state of spiritual need or 
opportunity in given regions. Contacts made on these expeditions were followed by 
extensive correspondence. According to Zinzendorf the goal of this activity was not 
to recruit new members for the Herrnhut congregation, but to foster greater unity 
and fellowship among true believers in Christ, in whatever confession they might be 
found—a Philadelphian notion. Many of the new contacts became “friends” of the 
Brtidergemeine and in a spiritual sense a part of its movement, but without 
sacrificing their membership in or allegiance to the church confession in which they 
had prior association. In 1750 Zinzendorf said, “The Diaspora should especially not 
affect anything new or unaccustomed, but in all quietness conduct themselves 
according to their church organization, and to be distinguished from their neighbors 

oc 

by nothing else than the quality of their spiritual life....” 


83 John Weinlick's doctoral dissertation is the only substantial English-language work on the 
Moravians' diaspora ministry. It was later republished by the Moravian Historical Society. In this 
section I follow Weinlick's discussion. See John R. Weinlick, The Moravian Diaspora: A Study of 
the Societies of the Morvaian Church within the Protestant State Churches of Europe (Nazareth, Pa.: 
Moravian Historical Society, 1951), 20-35. 

84 The terms "unawakened" and "awakened" were used at the time to describe a person's spiritual 
state and receptivity to the workings of the Holy Spirit. 

85 Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, "Diarium der Huetten," June 22, 1750; quoted in Weinlick, The 
Moravian Diaspora, 35. 
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The diaspora workers were sent forth in the pattern of Christ’s first disciples, 
as can be seen in Zinzendorf s letter to a diaspora minister in September 1727: 

Since the dear Herrnhut congregation has found it desirable that 
you go out to preach the merits of Him who has called you, so go 
forth in the peace of the Lord... .Freely have you received; freely 
give. Do not go only to one place, but openly in the day wander 
along the streets called righteousness. Acknowledge your King 
freely and courageously. About us and the blessing among us speak 
in accord with your convictions, but meekly. Do not seek opinions 
and sectarianism.. ..Seek everywhere only those in all churches who 
after Luke 6 have dug deeply and found Jesus to be the only one. 86 

In years immediately following 1727, and before overseas expansion had 

begun, the European diaspora work expanded greatly. Church historian J. Taylor 

Hamilton lists some of the places the diaspora workers itinerated: Copenhagen, 

Thuringia, Silesia, the Austrian territory, Moravia, England, Stockholm, Berlin, 

Riga, Switzerland, Jena, the Westerwalde, and Wetteravia. By 1732 more than 

00 

fifty individuals were serving in this ministry. The Briidergemeine, however, did 
not limit its ministry to continental Europe and Britain. 


International Beginnings: the Mission to the Danish West Indies 

As early as 1727 Zinzendorf began to explore possibilities for missionary 
service outside of continental Europe. A delegation of two men, David and Johann 
Nitschmann, were sent to contacts at the Danish Court to explore how the Herrnhut 
community might contribute toward Danish-sponsored missionary work in 


86 Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, cited in Otto Steinecke, Die Diaspora der Briidergemeine in 
Deutschland, vol. 1 (Halle, 1905), 44; translated and quoted by Weinlick, The Moravian Diaspora, 
29. 

87 J. Taylor Hamilton, A History of the Church Known as the Moravian Church, or the Unitas 
Fratrum, or the Unity of the Brethren, During the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries (New York: 
AMS Press; reprint, 1971), 45-46. All page citations of this work are to the reprint edition. 

88 Weinlick, The Moravian Diaspora, 26. In future decades this work would continue to expand 
within Europe, and as will be shown, this pattern of ministry was carried across the Atlantic and 
adapted for use in Pennsylvania and the mid-Atlantic British colonies. 
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Greenland. Zinzendorf s vision, however, was not confined to Greenland. At the 
first monthly “Congregation Day” (or Gemeintag ) in Herrnhut (February 10, 1728), 
a day in which Zinzendorf gathered the citizens together for important 
communications and prayer, he shared his hope that the community would be 
involved in mission work to places such as Africa, Greenland, Turkey, the West 
Indies, and Lapland. 89 

Several years later, prayers and planning would give way to specific actions 
that would take the Moravians to new continents. In April 1731, Zinzendorf 
attended the coronation of King Christian VI in Copenhagen. While there he met a 
black man by the name of Anton Ulrich. 90 Ulrich was the attendant of a member of 
the Danish Court but had formerly been a slave on the island of St. Thomas, in the 
Danish West Indies. Ulrich had since become a Christian, and he urged Zinzendorf 
to send missionaries to the slaves in St. Thomas who had no opportunity to hear the 
gospel. 

Zinzendorf returned to Hermhut in July and repeated Ulrich’s story. At the 
end of the month Ulrich was brought to Herrnhut to give personal testimony to the 
need for Christian service in St. Thomas. Ulrich told the community of the 
opposition they would likely face from the plantation owners. In his own 
assessment, the only way a person could get near enough to the slaves to actually 
bring them the gospel would be for the missionary to sell himself/herself into 
slavery. In actuality, future Moravian missionaries never had to do this, but this 

89 Lewis, Zinzendorf the Ecumenical Pioneer, 78. This and all subsequent page citations of this 
work are to the Westminster Press ed. (1962). 

90 Anton (Antony, Anthony) Ulrich had become a servant of the Count of Laurwig, a director of 
the Danish West India and Guinea Company. For Ulrich's interactions with the Moravians see Jon 
Sensbach, '"Don't Teach My Negroes to Be Pietists': Pietism and the Roots of the Black Protestant 
Church," in Pietism in Germany and North America 1680-1820, 187-188. 
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kind of sobering challenge is exactly what Zinzendorf desired. 91 He wanted to 
replace any glorified visions of missionary work with the biblical imagery of dying 
to self. Even with such sobering prospects, the next day two men submitted to 
Zinzendorf their offer to serve as missionaries to St. Thomas—representing the first 
of many who would volunteer in the years to come. Approximately one year later, 
after preparations had been made, the first two missionaries left Herrnhut and 

92 

embarked on their journey to the Danish West Indies. 


Expanding Moravian Missionary Work 

The West Indies mission was just the first of a number of plans to begin 
evangelistic work outside of Europe. In the next ten years missionaries were sent to 
Greenland; Lapland in Sweden; Pennsylvania, Georgia, South Carolina, New York, 
and Connecticut in British North America; Surinam; South Africa, the Gold Coast, 
and Algeria in Africa; Arctic Russia; and Ceylon. 93 The obstacles to success were 
many: scant first-hand knowledge of the foreign cultures to which their missionaries 
went and no field-tested missiological theories; the hardship and expense of sea 
travel; the trials of disease in new environments; opposition from foreign states and 
colonial traders; and orchestrated resistance from certain European ecclesial 


91 Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 97-98. 

92 Sensbach shows that this iniative led to the first black congregations in the Americas. For a 
concise overview of the beginnings of the Moravian mission to the Danish West Indies see Sensbach, 
"'Don't Teach My Negroes to Be Pietists': Pietism and the Roots of the Black Protestant Church," 
183-198. For the broad history of the mission, in an English translation of an eighteenth-century 
work, see Christian Georg Andreas Oldendorp, History of the Mission of the Evangelical Brethren on 
the Caribbean Islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John, ed. Johann Jakob Bossart, trans. Arnold 
R. Highfield and Vladimir Barac (Ann Arbor: Karoma Publishers, 1987). See also G. Oliver 
Maynard, A History of the Moravian Church, Eastern West Indies Province (Bridgetown: Moravian 
Church Eastern West Indies Province, 1968). 

93 Fogleman, Jesus Is Female, 6; Kenneth B. Mulholland, "Moravians, Puritans, and the Modern 
Missionary Movement," Bibliotheca Sacra 156 (Ap-Je 1999): 221-232; and Hamilton and Hamilton, 
History of the Moravian Church, 34-59. For additional background, see Hutton, A History of 
Moravian Missions, 3-159. 
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structures. These factors combined such that many of the initial attempts to begin 
missions were short-lived. An attempt to reach the Samoyeds of Arctic Russia, for 
example, ended before the three missionaries had even reached their intended 
destination. They were apprehended and accused by Russian officials of being 
Swedish spies and sent to St. Petersburg for trial. 94 

In spite of the challenges, what took place over the following decades was 
remarkable in the history of Protestant mission work. To compare the size of this 
initiative to previous Protestant efforts, the Brtidergemeine sent more missionaries in 
the first two decades than the combined total of all others in the previous two 
centuries. 95 Zinzendorf s preface to a 1739 collection of devotional texts 
demonstrates the breadth of Moravian work, both inside and outside of Europe, only 
seventeen years after the first refugee-settlers arrived at Zinzendorf s estate: 

“The Good Word of the Lord 1739 from all Prophets for His 
Congregations and Servants” at Herrnhut, Herrnhaag, Herrendyk, 

Pilgerruh, Ebersdorf, Jena, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, London, Oxford, 

Berlin, Greenland, St. Croix, St. Thomas, St. Jan, Berbice, Palestine, 
Surinam, Savannah in Georgia, among the Negroes in Carolina, 
among the savages in Irene, in Pennsylvania, among the Hottentots, 
in Guinea, in Litvonia and Esthonia, Lithuania, Russia, along the 

94 Hamilton and Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church, 58. 

95 Ruth Tucker, From Jerusalem to Irian Jaya: A Biographical History of Christian Missions 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1983), 71; Warneck, Outline of a History of Protestant Missions, 63. 

This remarkable historical fact raises the question: Why was the Zinzendorfian Briidergemeine’s 
expression of missional action markedly greater than that of other Pietist groups of the day? 
Presumably other Pietist groups of the day were exposed to similar historical influences, yet some of 
them were non-missional and others that did engage in cross-cultural mission did so on a 
considerably smaller scale. Did Zinzendorf have a truly unique set of personal experiences and 
influences (some of which I have outlined in previous pages) which ultimately shaped his missional 
perspective in new and different ways? Or did it hinge upon the fact that Zinzendorf had a highly 
committed group of coreligionists within the Briidergemeine and other resources at his disposal that 
were not available to others? Or, as some have suggested, was it simply a sovereign work of God? 
Various explanations have been offered by historians, usually a combination of factors such as these. 
Though further exploration of this question lies outside of the scope of this dissertation, I believe 
Atwood’s reflection upon this question is helpful. After listing various factors which likely 
influenced Zinzendorf s perspective on worldwide mission Atwood says, “1 think we really do have a 
case where one person did create something new in history, not on his own, but truly unique.” Craig 
D. Atwood, e-mail message to the author, December 4, 2013. 
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White Sea, Lapland, in Norway, in Switzerland, Isle of Man, 

Shetland, in Prison, on the Journey to Ceylon, Ethiopia, Persia, on 
Visitation to the Messengers among the Heathen, and otherwise, on 
Land and Sea. 96 

By the time of Zinzendorf s death in 1760 the Moravians had sent out 226 

07 

missionaries, and in that year over 6,000 persons were in the care of the mission. 

It should be acknowledged that some Protestant missionaries preceded the 

no 

Moravians to foreign fields—but not many. Previously, most Protestant 
missionaries had gone out at the initiative of a king, not a local congregation. Some 
of these ministers were sent to care for the Crown’s royal subjects who happened to 
live on foreign soil, whereas Moravian missionaries on the whole divided their 
efforts between European settlers (churched and unchurched) and the native 
peoples—increasingly orienting their work toward the so-called “heathen” and away 
from European settlers as their work among whites at times brought conflict with 
other denominations. 

Moravian missionary work possessed another important distinction. Up to 
this time missionaries sent from Europe had usually received formal theological 
training and went forth as paid ministers. The Briidergemeine’s missionaries, 
however, were for the most part artisans, many without formal seminary education. 
This meant almost all members of the congregation were eligible to serve as 


96 William N. Schwarze, trans., "History of the Text Book of the Moravian Church: Being the 
Scripture 'Watchwords' or 'Doctrinal Texts' from the Moravian Almanac, 1877, Published by Herman 
Lange," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 13, no. 3-4 (1944): 145nl3. The term 
"heathen" was used generally for non-Christians of other cultures. It was a descriptive term in that 
day, not pejorative. I will at times use the term in this sense when the context makes reference to a 
quotation using the term. 

97 Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 50-52. 

98 For a discussion of early Protestant missionary initiatives preceding the Moravians see Bosch, 
Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission, 239-252; Latourette, A History of the 
Expansion of Christianity, 3:42-51; and Hamilton, A History of the Missions of the Moravian Church, 
xiii. 
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missionaries, provided they had the spiritual qualifications and could support 
themselves through their craft. Opening the door for active involvement of the laity 
may have been a principle of Spener’s brand of Pietism, but it did not make the 
implementation of the idea any less controversial." In fact, Ward remarks, “By the 
1740s writing against the Moravians had become a major intellectual industry....” 100 
Some of the controversy was stirred by the Brtidergemeine’s use of members who 
did not have what opponents deemed to be acceptable clerical orders. Still, in the 
case of the Moravians it allowed them to deploy greater numbers of missionaries 
and involve a comparatively larger percentage of their congregation in this kind of 
ministry. 

By the turn of the twentieth century, missionary statesman (and future Nobel 
Peace Prize winner) John R. Mott would report to an ecumenical missionary 
conference in New York: “The most striking example of achievement on the home 
field in the interest of foreign missions is that of the Moravians. They have done 
more in proportion to their ability than any other body of Christians.” 101 All of these 
factors made the Briidergemeine’s missionary work unconventional, if not radical, 
from the very start. 


99 See Jonathan Strom, "The Common Priesthood and the Pietist Challenge for Ministry and 
Laity," in The Pietist Impulse, 42-58. 

100 Ward, The Protestant Evangelical Awakening, 118. 

101 Ecumenical Missionary Conference, New York, 1900: Report of the Ecumenical Conference on 
Foreign Misisons, Held in Carnegie Hall and Neigboring Churches, April 21 to May 1, 2 vols. (New 
York: American Tract Society, 1900), 1:97. At the time Mott was the General Secretary of the World 
Student Christian Federation. Mott was involved with the YMCA for many years and served as its 
General Secretary for 1915-1931. He also helped found the International Missionary Council and 
was its chairman for eighteen years. For a brief sketch of his extensive ministry see "John R. Mott," 
in Biographical Dictionary of Christian Missions, ed. Gerald H. Anderson (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1999), 476-477. 
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The Georgia Settlement 

Aside from the missionary and diaspora ministry described above, 
Zinzendorf maintained an interest in assisting groups of Christians who were 
persecuted for their faith. The circumstances surrounding the founding of the first 
Moravian settlement in British North America (Georgia), like those of Herrnhut, 
involved exiles who were seeking religious freedom. In this case Zinzendorf was 
assisting a group of Schwenkfelders traveling to colonial North America in search 

i rn 

of religious freedom, and in the course of preparations he became aware of 
settlement opportunities in the colony of Georgia. Through a turn of events it was a 
group from the Brudergemeine, not Schwenkfelders, who became settlers in 
Georgia. The Schwenkfelder exiles ultimately decided to seek refuge in 
Pennsylvania instead of Georgia. 

The same party of Schwenkfelders also gave occasion for Georg Bohnisch to 
become the first member of the Brtidergemeine to reside in Pennsylvania. 104 After 


102 Followers of Caspar (Casper) Schwenkfeld (Schwenckfeld) (1489 or 1490-1561), a nobleman 
of Silesia who embraced the Protestant Reformation but broke with some of Luther's views. These 
followers were ultimately persecuted by both Roman Catholic and Lutheran authorities. For works 
on Schwenkfeld see Peter C. Erb, Schwenckfeld in His Reformation Setting (Valley Forge, Pa.: 

Judson Press, 1978); and R. Emmet McLaughlin, Caspar Schwenckfeld, Reluctant Radical: His Life 
to 1540 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1986); and for a more dated but comprehensive 
biography see Selina Gerhard Schultz, Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig: Spiritual Interpreter of 
Christianity, Apostle of the Middle Way, Pioneer in Modern Religious Thought (Norristown, Pa.: 
Board of Publication of the Schwenckfelder Church, 1946). 

103 In the 1730s the Schwenkfelders made a series of six migrations to Pennsylvania. For more on 
the Schwenkfelders in colonial British North America see Peter C. Erb, ed., Schwenkfelders in 
America: Papers Presented at the Colloquium on Schwenckfeld and the Schwenkfelders, Pennsburg, 
Pa., September 17-22, 1984 (Pennsburg, Pa.: Schwenkfelder Library, 1987); Norman Dollin, “The 
Schwenkfelders in Eighteenth Century America” (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1971); and 
Howard Wiegner Kriebel, The Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania: A Historical Sketch (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania-German Society, 1904; reprint. New York: AMS Press, 1971). 

104 For a biographical sketch of Georg Bohnisch see William N. Schwarze and S. H. Gapp, eds., A 
History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in America, Being a Translation of Georg Neisser's 
Manuscripts: Kurzgefasster Aufsatz von der Mdhrischen u. Bohmischen Briider anfanglicher 
Ausbreitung in den Nord-Americanischen Colonien u. Missionen vom Jahr 1732 Bis 1741; 
Angemerkte Vorkommenheiten bey den Briidem in den Forks of Delaware um die Zeit des Anbaues 
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an edict of banishment had forced them from their home in Silesia in 1724, the 
group of Schwenkfelders had been given temporary refuge on Zinzendorf s estate in 
Saxony. When a new edict, this time from the Saxon government, forced their 
removal from Saxony, the refugees set off for the New World in 1734. The 
Schwenkfelders requested that Bohnisch, a member of the Hermhut settlement, 
travel with the group as a minister. Although Zinzendorf had made extensive 
preparations for the exiles to settle in the new British colony of Georgia, the 
Schwenkfelders changed their plans before departing from Holland, and as a result 
Bohnisch arrived in Pennsylvania with the party of Schwenkfelders in September 
1734. 105 This unanticipated change from Zinzendorf s planned destination for the 
Schwenkfelders would become, only a few years later, an important factor in a 
series of events that ultimately led to the Moravian settlement of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

Plans for a Moravian Settlement in Georgia and the Aspect of Missional Outreach 

Zinzendorf s inquiries to the Trustees of Georgia, though not ultimately 
utilized by the Schwenkfelders, did not go to waste. Britain’s plan for the new 
colony of Georgia, chartered in 1732, included granting religious liberty for settlers 
willing to become subjects of the Crown (with the exception of Roman Catholics), 
providing economic opportunity for the unemployed or those in debt, and creating a 


von Bethlehem, in dem Jahr 1741; Kurzgefasste Berichte von den Vorgdngen der Ersten Hcilfte des 
Jahres 1742 (Bethlehem, Pa.: Archives of the Moravian Church; reprint, 1955), 93n59. 

105 For more on the Moravians' dealings with the Schwenkfelders see Elmer S. Gerhard, The 
Schwenckfelders and the Moravians Two Hundred Years Ago (1723-1742) (Norristown, Pa.: Board 
of Publication of The Schwenckfelder Church, 1944); and John B. Frantz, "Schwenkfelders and 
Moravians in America," in Schwenkfelders in America, 101-111. 
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place of refuge for Protestants facing persecution in Europe. 106 One such persecuted 
group, Protestants banished from the Archbishopric of Salzburg, responded to the 
Georgia Trustees’ offer, and the first party of so-called Salzburgers was transported 
to the colony of Georgia in 1734, 108 escorted by ministers from Halle. 109 

The opportunity represented in the charter of Georgia and seized upon by the 
Salzburgers had not escaped the attention of Zinzendorf. The Count and the 
refugees at Hermhut had been facing opposition on several fronts. Since his days at 
court in Dresden, Zinzendorf had made enemies among the nobility 110 and also from 
among Lutheran clergy, court preachers, and the Halle-Pietists. 111 Some of his own 
relatives resisted the Count’s religious activities. ~ Added to this, there was 
growing suspicion over the kind of religious doctrines that were being propagated by 
the residents of Herrnhut, and accusations were being made to the Saxon 
government that Zinzendorf was encouraging illegal immigration to his property 
from neighboring estates. The threat of further legal action against those who had 


106 For additional background see Kenneth Coleman, Colonial Georgia: A History (New York: 
Scribner, 1976). 

107 For background on the explusion of European Salzburgers and the eventual settlement of a 
colony in colonial Georgia see Mack Walker, The Salzburg Transaction: Expulsion and Redemption 
in Eighteenth-Century Germany (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1992); and Maria 
Grossmann, The Expulsion of the Salzburgers in 1731 and 1732 (Cambridge, Mass.: n.p., 1990). 

108 Lucy Forney Bittinger, The Germans in Colonial Times (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1901), 144. 
For additional background see chapter 15. 

109 For Halle Pietist involvement in the Salzburger community of Ebenezer in Georgia see Renate 
Wilson, “Halle and Ebenezer: Pietism, Agriculture and Commerce in Colonial Georgia” (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Maryland, 1988). 

110 Sessler (who is generally quite critical of Zinzendorf) believes that it was, in part, the Count's 
personality that alienated him from the court in Dresden—his "spirit of stubborness, pride, and 
sentimentalism...." Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 12-13. 

111 Hamilton, A History of the Church Known as the Moravian Church, or the Unitas F rat rum , 
71-72. 

112 Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 122. In a hostile meeting with Halle-Lutheran minister Heinrich 
Melchior Muhlenberg in Philadelphia, Muhlenberg quipped, "You are just what your aunt told me 
you were." Foregoing quotation, 169. 
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gathered as refugees on his land, as had happened to the Schwenkfelders, was a real 
possibility. 

For all the viewpoints regarding Zinzendorf s gifts, shortcomings, and 
enigmatic qualities, one thing is rarely disputed—that he was a creative genius. 
When Zinzendorf looked across the Atlantic at colonial British North America he 
saw new possibilities for the ministry of the Briidergemeine which he believed could 
not be realized in Europe. In addition to considering the colony of Georgia as part 
of a contingency plan in case an edict of banishment was issued for other refugees 
now residing in Hermhut, another purpose moved Zinzendorf and the Moravians to 
explore the possibility of establishing a settlement in Georgia. Only two years prior 
(August 1732) the Moravians had launched their first cross-cultural missionaries. 
Now Georgia was under consideration as an additional opportunity to engage yet 
more unevangelized peoples with the gospel. The Moravians’ missional motivation 
for work in British North American has been underemphasized by some, such as 
Colin Podmore, who asserted that “a mission to American Indians was at most an 
additional attraction,” and Ward, who concluded that the political pressures which 
precipitated negotiations for a new base in Georgia meant that the Moravians “had 
no option but to become a missionary body.” Actually, the desire to evangelize 
Native Americans was part of the attraction of the Georgia mission from the 
beginning. 

The question of whether Georgia should be considered only as a place of 
refuge in case church members were forced to leave Hermhut or whether it was the 


113 Podmore, The Moravian Church in England , 12; Ward, The Protestant Evangelical 
Awakening, 129. 
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Lord’s will that the Moravians also go as missionaries to Native Americans was 
submitted to the lot in early 1734. 114 The lot chosen affirmed that missionary 
outreach was to be a part of their purpose in going. The use of the lot to settle the 
question of a missional aspect to plans for Georgia suggests that the idea of a 
mission was central to the decision to participate in the Georgia settlement. The 
outcome of the lot served to confirm the sentiments earlier expressed by some 
leaders: “When we in Hermhut heard of Georgia.. .and when we realized the 
opportunity it would give to carry the Truth to the heathen, several Brethren, who 
had the Lord’s honor much at heart, were led.. .to think that it would be a good plan 
to send some Brethren.. .and so to bring those poor souls, now far from Christ, nigh 
unto Him.” 115 Zinzendorf explicitly states: “After the Greenland and the West 
Indies, Missions remained in me....and this led me to heed the solicitations of the 
(British) Trustees of Georgia.” 116 Thus it seems it was not only the combination of a 
desire to help the banished Schwenkfelders and the need to make political 
contingency plans for Hermhut, but also the religious motivation to expand their 
missionary work which first sparked the Moravians’ interest in Georgia. 

Taken as a whole, Sessler’s view also seems to discount the seriousness of 
the Moravians’ desire to establish missionary work on the continent of North 

114 Members of the Zinzendorfian Briidergemeine made frequent use of the lot, particularly for 
guidance in important decisions or when no clear decision could be reached through discussion. Its 
use is a reflection of Zinzendorf s sense of the fallibility of human reason and his firm belief in both 
the providence and immediacy of Christ in the activities of the Briidergemeine. Zinzendorf appealed 
to Luther's views on the lot to substantiate its use. For a review of the lot's use among the Moravians 
in the eighteenth century see Elisabeth Sommer, "Gambling with God: The Use of the Lot by the 
Moravian Brethren in the Eighteenth Century," Journal of the History of Ideas 59 (Ap 1998): 267- 
286. 

115 Fries, Moravians in Georgia , 38. Original source not cited. 

116 Erbe, Bethlehem , 10. Original source cited as John Plitt, "Memorable Occurrences from the 
History of the Brethren's Unity," (unpublished manuscript, 1828-1841), 3:176. Erbe indicates he is 
using a manuscript copy of Plitt's work found in the Unity Archives, Hermhut (Johannes Plitt, 

"Denkw’iirdigkeiten aus der Geschichte der Briider-Unitdt"). 
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America. Sessler briefly acknowledges that the desire for missionary efforts was 

in the minds of the Moravians who were deciding to establish a community in 

Georgia, but then he goes on to suggest that their missionary accomplishments seem 

to be “a product of their need to form free settlements....” “In short,” he says, “they 

went forth into distant parts for the same reason that the Pilgrim Fathers came to 

America. They were practically forced to.” He concludes, “Finally, the decree of 

banishment against Zinzendorf left little else for him to do but to undertake this 

118 

work of spreading the gospel in foreign parts.” 

Sessler, however, does not sustain his argument. The Hermhuters clearly 
prepared to move from Saxony if necessary, and persecution may have in part set 
them on the move. I have shown, however, that their missional concern was a high 
priority and factored into the decision of where they would go. Though Sessler 
suggests it, his argument does not establish that they would not have created mission 
settlements if there had been no political pressure to consider colonization. 
Additionally, his suggestion Zinzendorf s banishment from Saxony 119 meant he had 
no other options for directing his energies but into overseas missions does not 
consider Zinzendorf s ecumenical endeavors and the Moravians’ extensive 
European diaspora ministry. Thus, I would suggest that it would be more accurate 
to say that European political pressure was a part of the proximate cause for the plan 
for a new settlement in Georgia, but Sessler’s statement that “the need for 


117 For Sessler's agrument see Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 15- 

18. 

118 Quotations found in Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 15, 17, 

18, respectively. 

119 Zinzendorf was banished from Saxony in 1736; the decree of banishment was rescinded in 
1747. Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 331; Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf, 194-195. 
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settlements in foreign parts. ..in turn gave impetus to the theory of missionary work” 

1 AA 

does not fully square with other facts. 

Challenges of Communal Settlement in Georgia 

Convinced that they should re-enter discussions with the Trustees of 
Georgia, this time in order to send a small contingent from their own fellowship 
instead of a party of Schwenkfelders, Spangenberg was sent to London to negotiate 
approval and seek the needed funds. “ Though the Moravians’ detractors among 
the Halle Pietists had already attempted to prejudice the opinion of individuals in 

London who were influential to the ultimate decision makers, Halle’s anti-Moravian 

122 

arguments did not dissuade the Governor of Georgia, General James Oglethorpe. 
Having secured not only approval to settle in Savannah, Georgia, but a provision of 
land and a loan from the Trustees, as well as contributions by well-wishers, 
Spangenberg and a small party of Moravians set sail for Georgia in February of 
1735. A second party of Moravians, led by Bishop David Nitschmann, sailed 
later that same year. Another important leader, Peter Bohler, arrived in October 
1738 to serve as pastor of the Moravian colony and begin a mission to African 
slaves in nearby South Carolina. 


120 Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 16. 

121 For a detailed account of the twists in these negotiations see Podmore, The Moravian Church 
in England, 10-23. 

122 For additional background on Oglethorpe's work in the Georgia colony see Phinizy Spalding, 
Oglethorpe in America (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977). 

123 For the most comprehensive history of the Moravians' first five years in Georgia and the 
ultimate failure of the enterprise see Fries, Moravians in Georgia. Throughout this section I mostly 
follow Fries' account of the factual details. For a primary-source publication of events in the Georgia 
colony see Georg Neisser's recollections in Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of 
Moravian Work in America, 5-23. 
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Within the first year and while under Spangenberg’s leadership the small 
group of Moravians in Georgia began to live in a communal arrangement in which 
they worked collaboratively and shared common financial resources. This scheme 
was a departure from the practice of the original Hermhut community, but it was 
thought to be well suited for the Moravians’ plan for ministry in the New World. At 
a meeting of the Georgia settlers on March 11, 1736 the example of the primitive 
church (Acts 2:44-47), in which the first disciples “had everything in common,” was 
discussed in relation to the society ( Gemeinschaft) which they had formed. The 
record of the diary reads: 

In our gathering we read Acts II, and spoke of the Gemeinschaft, 
for we are planning to work, to sow and reap, and to suffer with one 
another. This will be very useful, for many a man who has not 
understood or exerted himself, will by this means see himself and be 
led to improve. Others also will see from it that we love each other, 
and will glorify the Father in Heaven. There has been no “society” 
like that at Jerusalem, but at this present time it becomes necessary, 
for material reasons. Were we only individuals all would fear to give 
one of us credit, for they would think, “he might die,” but nothing 
will be denied the “Society,” for each stands for the other. Each 
member must work diligently, since he does not labor for himself 
alone but for his brethren, and this will prevent much 
laziness... .Moreover the brethren were told that if one should fall so 
low that he not only withdrew himself from the brethren, but was 
guilty of gross sin, he would be forced to work for another master 
until he had earned enough to pay his transportation here and back 
again [their transatlantic travel had been provided at the cost of the 
church], for we would not willingly permit such a man to remain in 

124 

the land as an offence to the Indians. 

It is clear that the Moravians saw a parallel between their communal living 
arrangement and the example of the primitive church, yet their reasons for utilizing 
this plan are not simply to emulate an idealized representation of the early Christians 


124 


Quoted in Fries, Moravians in Georgia , 136-137. Original source not cited. 
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in Acts 2. “ The reasons given are: (1) to guard against laziness and bring about 
personal improvement through accountability to others, (2) to show forth a model of 
loving Christian community to the watching world (note the particular concern for 
an ethical witness to the Native Americans), and (3) to make themselves more credit 
worthy. Less than two years later Spangenberg needed to return to Savannah from 
Pennsylvania in order to shore up deteriorating relationships and confront problems 
that had arisen during his absence. 126 Another Moravian leader who was pastoring 
the community at the time expressed obvious frustration with the lack of unity and 
religious zeal: “it is a blessed thing to live with a little company of brethren, who are 
of one heart and one soul, where heart and mind are dedicated to Jesus, but so to 
live, when many have weak wills and principles, and there must be a community of 
goods, is rather difficult, especially when many seek their own ends, not the things 
of Christ.” “ Spangenberg was well aware of the difficulties with communal living 
experienced in Georgia. It will be seen in following years how he continues to 
experiment with the communitarian method of organizing a group to carry out its 
mission. Ultimately, he would draw from these experiences when administering the 
much larger communal economy of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania in the 1740s and 
1750s. 


125 Peucker has shown that Zinzendorf was influenced by Gottfried Arnold's writings about 
idealized primitive Christianity, and that Herrnhut's devotional practices were shaped by these ideas 
in the 1720s. By the 1730s, however, Zinzendorf began to change and adopted a developmental idea 
of historical-religious progress. By the 1740s Zinzendorf no longer idealized primitive Christianity, 
instead choosing to believe that early Christianity was simply one phase in the church's development. 
Though Peucker does not reference practices in the Georgia colony specifically, it is quite possible 
that Zinzendorf s view of respecting early Christian practices, without going so far as to idealize 
them, would have influenced the thoughts of Spangenberg and other colonists in Georgia. See P. M. 
Peucker, "The Ideal of Primitive Christianity as a Source of Moravian Liturgical Practice," Journal of 
Moravian History 6 (Spr 2009): 7-29. 

126 I will discuss Spangenberg's ministry in Pennsylvania in chapter two. 

127 Quoted in Fries, Moravians in Georgia, 111. Original source not cited. 
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In Georgia, the Moravians’ first attempt to establish a settlement and 
missions in British North America met with numerous challenges: (1) a very warm 
climate to which the settlers were not accustomed, (2) difficulty cultivating the land 
and finding other means to support their community and repay debts, (3) sickness 
and death, (4) poor relational dynamics within the group of colonists, (5) limited 
success in mission work among African slaves and Native Americans, (6) opposition 
from the Halle Pietists serving among the nearby Salzburgers, and (7) tensions with 
neighbors and local authorities over Moravian scruples about bearing arms and 
drilling with the local militia. This final issue grew worse as the Spanish threat 
from nearby Florida intensified in 1737. " The community that settled in Savannah 
seems never to have grown to more than thirty persons, and by 1739 the number of 
colonists began to dwindle—some had died, others departed for different places 
(some without permission of the church), and only one new person joined the group 
after this year. In early 1740 the handful of remaining colonists abandoned the 
Georgia settlement for Pennsylvania, being conveyed there by George Whitefield 
with whom, at that time, the Moravians still had friendly relations. The settlement 


128 For Fries' description of the disintegration of the Georgia settlement see Fries, Moravians in 
Georgia, 169-220. 

129 For a reassessment of the traditional view that external pressures led to the disintegration of the 
Georgia colony see Aaron Spencer Fogleman, "The Decline and Fall of the Moravian Community in 
Colonial Georgia: Revising the Traditional View," Unitas Fratrum 48 (2001): 1-22. 

130 Fogleman, "The Decline and Fall," 8; Reichel, The Early History of the Church of the United 
Brethren, 72. 

131 George Whitefield (1714-1770) was active in the Evangelical Revival on both sides of the 
Atlantic, preaching in every British colony in North America and actively cooperating with the 
Moravians for some years. For example, while preaching to large crowds gathered at Skippack, Pa. 
in April 1740, Moravian minister Peter Bohler followed Whitefield's (English-language) sermons 
with sermons in German. See Whitefield's and William Seward's diary accounts of this event in 
Henry Sassaman Dotterer, ed.. Historical Notes Relating to the Pennsylvania Reformed Church, vol. 

1 (Philadelphia: Perkiomen Publishing, 1899), 83-85. For an overview of Whitefield's ministry see 
Frank Lambert, Pedlar in Divinity: George Whitefield and the Transatlantic Revivals, 1737-1770 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994); and Harry S. Stout, The Divine Dramatist: George 
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in Savannah, Georgia had come to an early and unanticipated end, but a new 
Moravian settlement would soon commence in Pennsylvania—a settlement with a 
legacy which continues to the present day. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has highlighted important elements of German Pietism and 
formative life experiences that shaped aspects of Zinzendorf s ecclesiology and 
missiology prior to the founding of Hermhut. As the visionary leader of the 
Brtidergemeine, Zinzendorf drew upon the experiences of his youth and used the 
resources at his disposal to engage the world around him with the gospel of Christ. 
The Count’s original idea was not to found a new sect. Instead, Zinzendorf saw the 
Briidergemeine as a force of renewal for the benefit of the existing church to bring 
about a spiritual unity of true believers and to catalyze evangelistic and foreign 
missionary outreach. The organization that he developed blended characteristics of 
what today might be called denomination, local congregation, and missionary 
society or mission agency. I have shown that within a little more than ten years after 
the founding of Herrnhut the Moravians had already engaged in extensive same- 
culture ministry throughout Europe and had initiated cross-cultural ministry in 
foreign lands. 

This radical movement faced challenges within Europe’s religious setting of 
established Christianity and where the entrenched, territorial parish system had 
already galvanized a particular paradigm of the nature of the church and its mission. 

Whitefield and the Rise of Modern Evangelicalism, Library of Religious Biography (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1991); for the broader religious context see Mark A. Noll, The Rise of Evangelicalism: 

The Age of Edwards, Whitefield and the Wesleys , A History of Evangelicalism 1 (Downers Grove, 

Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2003). 
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I have argued that though political, personal, and religious acrimony in Europe may 
have factored as contributory causes which influenced the timing for the Moravians 
to consider the possible need for free settlements in the British Colonies, beyond this 
there existed a desire to engage in missionary work on the continent of North 
America which moved Zinzendorf to look toward a new settlement in Georgia. 

The convictions of ecclesiology and missiology which were formed in 
Zinzendorf, embodied in the characteristics of the early Brildergemeine , and 
subsequently experimented with in the failed Georgia settlement, became 
foundational elements in the plan for a new ministry in Pennsylvania. The next 
chapter’s discussion turns toward the Moravians’ exploration and planning for 
ministry in the Pennsylvania colony. I will examine a series of events which 
resulted in the organization of a new missional congregation in the region referred to 
as “the forks of the Delaware River”—Bethlehem of Pennsylvania. 




CHAPTER TWO 


ESTABLISHING THE MISSIONAL CONGREGATION OF BETHLEHEM 

Introduction 

What had failed in one British colony of North America would become the 
seed for successful settlement in another. From early on, the Moravians had 
directed their prayers toward many points on the globe—including North America— 
which they saw as an undeveloped spiritual field awaiting those who would make 
the necessary sacrifice to labor there on behalf of Christ. Aside from Georgia, there 
was another British colony that held their interest—Pennsylvania. As early as 1727 
European Moravians had begun to prayerfully consider this place. Georg Neisser 1 
lived in the Hermhut community at this time and later writes: “Since the year 1727 
Pennsylvania had been a special object of reflection before the Lord on the part of 
the Moravian Church.. .as appears from the so-called ‘Hermhut Prayer-booklet’ of 
those engaged in the Hourly Intercession, the more so as it was known that since its 
first settlement it had been a place of refuge for souls oppressed and persecuted 
because of religion....” 

Neisser indicates that Zinzendorf and other important leaders had intended to 
travel to “this land of Immanuel” from the days prior to the church’s earliest 
missionary expeditions, but each had been prevented by practical exigencies or other 


1 Georg (George) Neisser III (1715-1784) had emigrated to Hermhut from Moravia in 1723. He 
was in the second party of Moravians who went to Georgia (1735) and later to Pennsylvania (1737). 
Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in America , 81n29. 

2 Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in America, 14. 
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missionary journeys. Given this long-standing desire, it is no surprise that even as 
Spangenberg was negotiating with the Trustees in London prior to the Moravians’ 
first voyage to Georgia he received a letter from Hermhut with instructions to make 
an investigative journey to Pennsylvania after getting the colonists established in 
Georgia. 4 Spangenberg was to reconnect with the party of Schwenkfelders which 
had settled near Philadelphia to see what ministry needs might be present and assess 
the overall spiritual climate of the place. Thus, the Moravian intention to explore 
ministry in Pennsylvania was not an afterthought following a failure in Georgia. 

In this chapter I will show how Moravian leaders, principally Zinzendorf and 
Spangenberg, formed a theoretical plan for a new kind of community to be based in 
Bethlehem. This settlement, possibly more than any other within the fold of the 
Briidergemeine , had a missional purpose at the very core of its existence. After 
briefly reviewing the circumstances which led the Moravians to establish their 
settlement on the edge of the frontier, I will explain the uniqueness of Bethlehem’s 
settlement type, show how leaders cultivated and maintained Bethlehem’s missional 
self-identity, and finally, I will consider the organization of the congregation in 
order to show how the Moravians’ missional concerns shaped the community’s 
economic and social arrangements. 

Reconnaissance in Pennsylvania 

When Spangenberg was able to free himself from duties in Savannah in 
March 1736, having led the effort in Georgia for one year, he traveled to 

3 Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in America , 14-15. 
Quotation, 15. 

4 Podmore, The Moravian Church in England , 19. 
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Philadelphia via New York. Bishop David Nitschmann followed shortly thereafter 
and the two men spent six weeks together, assessing Pennsylvania’s spiritual context 
and making contacts with other men who shared their religious concerns for the 
inhabitants. William Penn had received his charter for the colony in 1681, and a 
number of religious groups and nationalities had settled or were in the process of 
settling in the southeastern region of Pennsylvania by the 1730s. German speakers 
constituted a significant portion of the immigrants to Pennsylvania. 5 Germantown 
(near Philadelphia) was established in 1683, and Germans began to farm in areas 
north and west of Philadelphia. German speakers who settled in this region of 
Pennsylvania in following decades were from various religious backgrounds: 
Lutheran, Reformed, Amish, Mennonite, and other separatist groups. 6 7 Lutheran 
Swedes and Reformed Scots-Irish, as well as English members of the Society of 

7 

Friends (Quakers), had also settled in the vicinity. 


5 See Patricia U. Bonomi, Under the Cope of Heaven: Religion, Society, and Politics in Colonial 
America (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003); Aaron Spencer Fogleman, Hopeful Journeys: 
German Immigration, Settlement, and Political Culture in Colonial America, 1717-1775 
(Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania Press, 1996); Anthony Gregg Roeber, Palatines, Liberty, 
and Property: German Lutherans in Colonial British America (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1993); Donald F. Durnbaugh, "Radical Pietist Involvement in Early German Emigration to 
Pennsylvania," in Yearbook of German-American Studies (Lawrence; University of Kansas, 1994), 
29:29-48; and Dietmar Rothermund, The Layman's Progress: Religious and Political Experience in 
Colonial Pennsylvania, 1740-1770 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1961). 

6 Pennsylvania at this time was home for quite a number of separatist religious groups, such as the 
Dunkers, New Mooners, New Bom, Inspired, and the Ephrata Cloister. Zinzendorf, commenting on 
what he pejoratively called "Pennsylvania religion," described these groups by saying, "This religion 
consists of placing little or no emphasis on the main point but rather of selecting one of a hundred 
nonessentials and making it the main point." Quotation within diary entry for July 11, 1742, 
Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 36. For a concise review of the settlements of Germans in 
Pennsylvania and the various religious backgrounds see Reichel, The Early History of the Church of 
the United Brethren, 9-53. For an overview of colonial period radical religion see Fogleman, Jesus Is 
Female, 19-33. 

7 On Scots-Irish settlement see Ned C. Landsman, "Religion, Expansion, and Migration: The 
Cultural Background to Scottish and Irish Settlement in the Lehigh Valley," in Backcountry 
Crucibles: The Lehigh Valley from Settlement to Steel, ed. Jean R. Soderlund and Catherine S. 
Parzynski (Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Press, 2008), 104-124. 
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After these six weeks, Nitschmann sailed for Europe to deliver a report on 
their reconnaissance—both men were impressed by the opportunities and what they 
supposed might be some advantages in Pennsylvania, compared to the situation in 
Georgia. Spangenberg conveyed his assessment of the potentiality for a 
Pennsylvanian Moravian congregation in a letter to Zinzendorf dated June 1736: “I 
wish for you now wings to come across the sea... .People promise themselves great 
blessing, if an engrafted branch of the Herrnhuth congregation could be planted in 

o 

these lands....” Something beyond a recommendation for simply a handful of 
additional ministers for the Schwenkfelders is seen in this letter—Spangenberg was 
envisioning a ministry opportunity that would necessitate the resources of a new 
congregation (an “engrafted branch”) in Pennsylvania. 

Spangenberg lived with Bohnisch at the farm of Christoph Wiegner 9 in 
Skippack (Wiegner and Bohnisch had escorted the party of banished 
Schwenkfelders to Pennsylvania in 1734) and would make Pennsylvania his home 
base for ministry until returning to Europe in September 1739. Aside from the 
diversions of a pastoral visit to the church’s mission in the Danish West Indies and 
continued assistance with problems being experienced at the Georgia settlement, 
Spangenberg invested most of his time developing personal relationships and 
holding fellowship meetings with individuals who shared his spiritual concerns, 10 


Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in America , 92-93. 
Original source not cited. 

9 For background on Christoph (Christopher) Wiegner's relations with the Moravians see 
Christopher Wiegner, The Spiritual Diary of Christopher Wiegner , trans. and ed. Peter C. Erb 
(Pennsburg, Pa.: Society of the Descendants of the Schwenkfeldian Exiles, 1978). 

10 Most notably a group of men forming The Association of Skippack Brethren. For the 
ecumenical and revivalistic purpose of the Skippack Brethren and biographical sketches of several 
members, see Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in America , 
23-24,116-144. 
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preaching to German immigrants who would hear him, learning more about the 

native tribes, and interacting with several of the sectarian groups—sometimes with 

little success in changing their views. 11 

As Erbe points out, this season of Spangenberg’s ministry was important to 

the future of Bethlehem in two respects. “ First, while Spangenberg was living at 

Wiegner’s farm at Skippack he was continuing to develop his ideas on communal 

living for the sake of a missional enterprise. Of the initial plan for the few persons 

living together at Wiegner’s farm, Spangenberg wrote: 

We wanted to work together, whatever anyone would be able to do 
and take our clothing and food from it, but seek nothing for 
ourselves, rather direct our whole economy into the service of the 
Lord and for every brother... .We do not want to announce this as 
something Apostolic or of a high nature, but only as a private 
arrangement.. .and therefore not prescribe it to anyone for a law and 
to be followed. No Brother is to be excluded from it, who is of the 
same mind as we, and no one is to be coerced into it, who would 
rather be on his own, also on that account will not be looked down 
upon. 13 

Again, as in Georgia, the motive for communitarian living seems to have been of a 
practical nature; a “private arrangement” which offered the possibility for several 
together to serve the cause of Christ’s kingdom with a greater focus of energy than 


11 This interaction included Spangenberg's ill-fated attempt to bridge doctrinal differences with 
the Schwenkfelders. Spangenberg was operating according to the wishes of Zinzendorf, who 
believed certain doctrines of the Schwenkfelders were in error, and that he (Zinzendorf) was duty- 
bound before God to reform their views. The Schwenkfelders rejected the idea that Zinzendorf had 
any authority over their community. For Zinzendorf s relation to the Schwenkfelders and 
Spangenberg's part (from the perspective of a Schwenkfelder historian) see Kriebel, Schwenkfelders 
in Pennsylvania, 103-119; see also Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 
22-23. 

12 Erbe, Bethlehem, 12-13. 

13 Erbe, Bethlehem, 12. Erbe cites his source as “Spangenberg to Zinzendorf, November 12, 1737: 
R. 14.A. 18,” Unitatsarchiv, Herrnhut. 
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might have been possible otherwise. 14 Spangenberg would build upon this base of 
experiential knowledge when developing the arrangements of Bethlehem’s “General 
Economy.” 

Second, out of the wide-ranging experiences of these three years 
Spangenberg developed a proposal for further ministry in the colony of 
Pennsylvania. Spangenberg’s multifaceted appeal was made to the second General 
Synod at Ebersdorf in June 1739: “Spangenberg reported his observations in 
Pennsylvania and outlined a scheme of activity there, embracing itinerant preaching 
in the settlements, schools for the host of neglected children and missions among the 
Indians at several points, all to be carried on from a central settlement to be 
founded....” 15 The Ebersdorf Synod approved the recommendation and determined 
that Bishop David Nitschmann should return to Pennsylvania to give initial 
leadership to the effort. During the third General Synod at Gotha (June 1740) 
additional church members were selected as colonists for the planned settlement. 16 

A New Community in the Forks of the Delaware 

In early 1740 both Spangenberg and Bishop Nitschmann were still in Europe 
while, on the other side of the Atlantic, Peter Bohler and the remnants of the 
Georgia colony which had sailed to Pennsylvania with George Whitefield were 
awaiting further instructions from their leaders in Europe. Their services were 

14 Experimenting with Christian communitarian living was unconventional and may seem 
surprising for Spangenberg, a man whom some historians portray as the conservative counterbalance 
to a theologically experimental Zinzendorf. In fact, the younger Spangenberg had radical Pietist 
tendencies and at times Zinzendorf served as a moderating influence upon Spangenberg. See Craig 
D. Atwood, "Spangenberg: A Radical Pietist in Colonial America," Journal of Moravian History 4 
(Spr 2008): 7-27. 

15 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 55-56. 

16 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 56. 
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temporarily contracted by Whitefield to build a structure on land he had purchased 
in the Pennsylvania backcountry—in the so-called “forks of the Delaware.” 
Whitefield planned to create a settlement, which he intended to name Nazareth, and 
there establish a school for African slave children. Peter Bolder and a small group 
of church members who were proficient in the building crafts set about their work in 
May 1740, but before the main boarding house had been completed a dispute over 
differing views of the doctrine of predestination led Whitefield to terminate the 
employment of the Moravians and demand that they leave his property. By then it 
was November, and only after the intervention of friends sympathetic to the 
Moravians, who realized their pending hardship if they were to be made homeless in 
winter, did Whitefield allow them to stay in a small log structure they had erected on 
the building site. As the contingent of Moravians began to consider where they 
might establish a more permanent lodging, Nathanael Irish, a land agent for William 
Allen of Philadelphia, offered them 500 acres of land in the same vicinity, near the 
confluence of the Monocacy Creek and Lehigh River, some sixty miles north of the 
city of Philadelphia and seventy miles west of New York City. 


17 Reichel believes that there was more to this dispute than the commonly assumed differing 
points of doctrine. He argues that Whitefield had been influenced by Irish settlers' animosity toward 
Germans, which was stirred by racial prejudice as much as doctrinal disagreement. See Reichel, The 
Early History of the Church of the United Brethren , 87. This incident was near the beginning of 
Whitefield's varied and complex relations with Zinzendorf and the Moravians. Over the course of 
years it ranged from very supportive to highly critical. See Podmore, The Moravian Church in 
England , 80-88, 95-96, 270-274. Some years later Whitefield published his disagreements with 
Zinzendorf and exacerbated already-existing financial problems for the Briidergemeine. See George 
Whitefield, "An Expostulatory Letter, Addressed to Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, and. Lord 
Advocate of the Unitas Fratrum [April 24, 1753]," in The Works of the Reverend George Whitefield, 
M. A. (London: Dilly, 1771), 4:253-261. 
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At this time a new party of Moravians led by Bishop David Nitschmann 

i o 

arrived from Europe, in December 1740. Bishop Nitschmann had been given 
authority in the second General Synod at Ebersdorf to establish a settlement in 
Pennsylvania. Since Bohler had been recalled by church leaders for other needs in 
Europe and departed in January 1741, Bishop Nitschmann now took leadership of 
the Moravian party. In April 1741, the 500 acres which had been offered by 
William Allen (known as “the Allen Tract”) was purchased and deeded to Heinrich 
Antes, a friend of the Moravians, since at this point in time none of the Moravians 
were naturalized citizens and they had not yet established a recognized legal entity 
in Pennsylvania. The property on the Lehigh River became the site for the 
Moravian community of Bethlehem. 19 

The months to come were filled with the sorts of activities that might be 
expected for colonists who were busy clearing land and creating a settlement in an 
otherwise wilderness area. In the spring of 1741 the settlers erected the first 
dwelling at Bethlehem—a twenty-foot by forty-foot log structure, which served as 
their common housing and a shelter for animals. By the time the simple dwelling 
was sufficiently prepared and the last person of their group had been able to relocate 


18 Reichel gives brief biographical sketches of the members of this small party. See Reichel, The 
Early History of the Church of the United Brethren, 82-86. 

19 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 42-56, 61. There have been several explanations of why the 
settlement was named Bethlehem. The first is related to the meaning of Bethlehem in Hebrew 
(“house of bread”), with the idea being that the community would provide spiritual bread to the 
surrounding region. Another explanation relates to the town’s location on the Lehigh River, which 
Native Americans called the "Lecha." Beth-“Lecha” (“House on the Lecha”) sounded like the 
Hebrew for Bethlehem (Beth-Lechem). Other explanations cite first-hand accounts of the 1741 
Christmas Eve service in Bethlehem, in which Zinzendorf led the group in singing a German 
Epiphany hymn which brought to mind the ancient city of Bethlehem, the birth of Christ, and Christ's 
mission to the heathen nations. The message of the hymn seemed fitting for this new settlement, and 
the consensus of the group was to adopt Bethlehem as the name for their new home. Levering 
believes the evidence is stronger for the latter explanation. See Levering's description and his 
translation of the Epiphany hymn in Levering, History of Bethlehem, 77-79. 
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from Whitefield’s property at Nazareth to their new home at Bethlehem it was the 
end of June 1741. Their landholding increased considerably when in July leaders in 
Europe purchased the nearby 5,000-acre Nazareth tract owned by George Whitefield 
when financial concerns forced him to abandon his plans for Nazareth. In 
Bethlehem construction commenced on a number of additional buildings in 1742- 
1743: a larger, multipurpose community house (Gemein Haus), a dormitory for 
single men, a grist mill, and a tannery. 

Levering gives a census of the initial citizens who were in Bethlehem in June 
of 1741 and counts only fifteen adults—a humble beginning for what would become 
a significant enterprise.” In the next few years several groups of additional 
immigrants were sent from Moravian settlements in Europe to bolster the Bethlehem 
community and its ministry endeavors. The Briidergemeine had a well-organized 
process for these migrations which included: careful selection of emigrants 
(attention being paid to the need for certain professions, the numbers of married 
couples or singles, requirements for ministerial or missionary roles), the use of 
chartered or churched-own sailing vessels and hand-picked crews to transport the 
majority of colonists, a series of lodging stations or Moravian settlements along the 
land portion of the route, and a sophisticated scheme for financing the costs.”” 

Before departing from ports in Europe some of the larger groups were organized 
into what were called “sea congregations” (die See Gemeinen ), which had appointed 
ministers, were organized into subgroups (“choirs”) according to the typical pattern 

20 Augustus H. Leibert, A Chronicle of the First Century of Bethlehem, Pa., 1741-1841 
(Bethlehem, Pa.: n.p., 1921), no pagination. 

21 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 64n2. 

~ 2 Aaron Spencer Fogleman, "Moravian Immigration and Settlement in British North America, 
1734-1775," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 29 (1996): 23-58. 
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utilized in Moravian settlement congregations, and kept a routine of regular spiritual 
activities even while crossing the Atlantic. The first and second sea congregations 
together numbered more than 180 persons—the first group arrived in Bethlehem in 

no 

June 1742 and the second group in December 1743. 

The whole system of planned migration was very effective. Aaron Fogleman 

describes the benefits experienced by the Moravian immigrants to British North 

America, compared to many of their contemporaries: 

With few exceptions they used their own ships and crews to bring 
over their flock, thus avoiding the exploitative ship captains,...the 
auction block, involuntary separation from family and friends, and 
other uncertainties of the redemptioner and indentured servant 
systems. These factors, combined with extensive, strategically 
located support networks on both sides of the Atlantic, and good 
planning and financing, led to a phenomenal survival rate and better 
health for Moravian passengers: Only one of the 830 Moravian 
immigrants (0.1 percent) [arriving before 1776] died during passage 
from Europe to North America. This figure was.. .thirty-eight times 
less than that of all German-speaking immigrants who arrived in 
Philadelphia. 24 


The Theoretical Plan - A Missional, Pilgrim Congregation 

Erbe sees Zinzendorf as the visionary behind the ultimate establishment of 
Bethlehem and its mission in a larger “Pennsylvania Plan” which was unveiled at 
the General Synod of Gotha in 1740. In Zinzendorf s mind Moravian settlements 
were to be the fulcrum for a great work of God among both the German settlers and 
the Native American tribes. Regarding plans for cross-cultural ministry, Zinzendorf 
creatively envisioned a Christward movement among the native tribes facilitated by 


23 For additional background on the first and second sea congregations see John C. Brickenstein, 
"The First Sea Congregation, A.D. 1742," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 1, no. 2 
(1876): 33-50; and John C. Brickenstein, "The Second Sea Congregation, 1743," Transactions of the 
Moravian Historical Society 1, no. 3 (1876): 107-124. 

24 Fogleman, Hopeful Journeys , 125-126. 
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Moravian missionaries, the goal of which seems to have been indigenous Native 
American Christian communities which would remain a far distance from European 
settlement and protected from detrimental influence—“as far as other things were 
concerned, they should remain Indians, plant their corn and be separated from their 
neighbors by many miles of hunting grounds!”" 

The second aspect of Zinzendorf s vision was to unite the spiritually 
awakened among the German immigrant population into spiritual fellowship, where 
each denomination or sect’s unique emphasis might be respected, but where a unity 
would be formed around certain fundamental religious principles (for the Count, 
these principles centered on the person and atoning sacrifice of Christ). Zinzendorf 
called this idea a “Church of God in the Spirit,” 26 and believed that Pennsylvania— 
without a state church, without as yet fully developed denominational structures, and 
with guarantee of freedom of religious expression—was uniquely suited for this 
ecumenical experiment. What he envisioned was not an organizational union or 
federation, but a cooperative spirit of genuine love and Christian fellowship across 
the myriad of sects and denominations, which would be expressed in outward form 
by occasional conferences or synods. 


25 Erbe, Bethlehem, 14. In note 44 on this page Erbe laments the fact that this novel idea of 
Zinzendorf is rarely mentioned in the literature, probably because the source material is scarce. Erbe 
cites his major source as Plitt, "Memorable Occurrences," 3:9; 4:25-26, 458-459. 

26 Zinzendorf s plans were in line with the ideals of the Philadelphian movement (here referring to 
the theological emphasis, not the city of Philadelphia). For additional background on this particular 
concept of Zinzendorf see John J. Stoudt, "Count Zinzendorf and the Pennsylvania Congregation of 
God in the Spirit: The First American Oecumenical Movement," Church History 9 (1940): 366-380; 
for ecumenical roots within the ancient Unitas Fratrum, which may have supported Zinzendorf s 
ecumenical ideal, see G. Oliver Maynard, The Moravian Church Among the Churches: Pioneer in the 
Oecumenical Task (Barbados: Moravian Church, 1982); for the possible influence of Philadelphian - 
movement ideas upon Zinzendorf s plans see Peter Vogt, "Zinzendorf s 'Philadelphian' Ecumenism in 
Pennsylvania, 1742: An Example of Cross-Cultural Dynamics in Eighteenth-Century Pietism," 
Covenant Quarterly 62, no. 4 (2004): 13-27. 
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When Zinzendorf was in Pennsylvania from late 1741 to the end of 1742 he 

made an attempt at this work, convening a series of seven so-called Pennsylvania 

Synods over a period of six months in the first half of 1742." In retrospect, the 

effort failed to bring about greater union among the denominations, sects, and 

separatists. In fact, Peter Vogt concludes: 

Thus, the Pennsylvania Synods had failed totally to achieve their 
original objective, namely to resolve quarrels and implement 
harmonious cooperation between the different groups. They 
contributed, in fact, to the process of “denominalization” by which 
the various groups recovered their distinct identity and established 
themselves as independent churches.... 

The Pennsylvania Synods are, despite their lack of lasting 
success, significant as the first ecumenical conferences on the North 
American continent. With their goals, their course of events, and 
their failure they offer a deep insight into the religious life of colonial 
Pennsylvania, as well as into the fascinating personality and thought- 
world of Z inzendorf." 

Though ultimately ending in failure, this idea lay at the foundation of 
Zinzendorf s early vision for the work of the Briidergemeine in Pennsylvania." As 
with the missionary work envisioned for the native tribes, Zinzendorf determined 
that members of the Briidergemeine would range throughout the towns and 
countryside as “pilgrims” and “messengers” in order to invigorate this work of 
evangelizing the unawakened and encouraging true faith and fostering fellowship 
among the awakened. Within the Count’s broad ecumenical and missional scheme 


27 For minutes of the first seven Pennsylvania Synods as printed by Benjamin Franklin, along with 
an eighteenth-century English-language translation and notes, see Vogt, ed.. An Authentic Relation, 
1-142. For an excellent list of works pertaining to the Pennsylvania Synods and their broader context 
see the comprehensive bibliography, 143-180. 

~ s Quotation from Vogt's introduction in Vogt, ed.. An Authentic Relation, liii-liv. 

29 Harry Yeide suggests that "Zinzendorf is the first pietist really to pursue the ecumenical 
possibilities intrinsic to the pietist notion of the ecclesiola." He cites the failed Pennsylvania Synods 
as an example. See his chapter titled "Nikolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf: The Ecclesiola as 
Ecumenical Mission" in Yeide, Studies in Classical Pietism: The Flowering of the Ecclesiola, 63-84. 
Prior quotation, 64. Further background can be found in a biography of Zinzendorf which 
emphasizes, among other things, the development of his ecumenical outlook, see Lewis, Zinzendorf 
the Ecumenical Pioneer. In particular, see chapter 8. 
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he envisioned Bethlehem as the home base for the itinerant ministry which would be 
required. 

Spangenberg, having been consecrated bishop while in Europe and appointed 
as the chief superintendent for all of the Brtidergemeine’s work in British North 
America at the Marienborn Synod of June 1744, arrived in Bethlehem in November 
1744. Spangenberg came with an authorized plan that he had proposed for the 
work in Pennsylvania (sometimes referred to as his “General Plan”). The plan 
reflects the vision of Zinzendorf. This sixteen-item plan is summarized and 

•3 1 

translated by both Levering and Sessler in their histories of Bethlehem. Here I 
quote Levering and include only the items that are relevant for this study: 

1. An itinerant congregation and a local church settlement— 

Pilgergemeine , Ortsgemeine —are to be established and small 
congregations are to be formed wherever needful and possible. 

2. The itinerants are to have their rendezvous ordinarily at 
Bethlehem, but are to move about “as a cloud before the wind of 
the Lord to fructify all places.” 

3. There shall be a central household— Hausgemeine —at 
Bethlehem to have charge of the general establishment, support 
the itineracy and abide at the place when the pilgrims are in the 
field.... 

6. Six farms are to be opened on the Nazareth land, on which 
groups of people are to be located and organized as a 
“Patriarchal Economy.” (The idea was to thus develop the 
resources of the domain, as the chief supply for the support of 
everything carried on by the central administration at 
Bethlehem, under a kind of broad family plan.)... 


30 Spangenberg was given the title Vicarius Generalis Episcoporum et per Americam in 
Presbyterio Vicarius —enduing him with authority as (1) Vicar of the Bishops, allowing Spangenberg 
to consecrate bishops across the Reformed, Lutheran, and Moravian parts of the whole 
Briidergemeine, and (2) Vicar of the Eldership, placing him over all of the spiritual leaders of the 
congregations which were anticipated to be formed. 

31 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 178-179; and Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early 
American Moravians, 80-84. Sessler follows Levering's translation. 
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8. The Brethren in America should not call themselves Protestant 
or Lutheran or Moravian, but simply Evangelical Brethren and a 
Brethren’s Church. 

9. It shall not be the purpose to make things “Moravian” (in 
carrying on the general evangelistic work); but if a church 
settlement— Ortsgemeine, see item 1—comes into existence at 
Nazareth, it could be formed as a Moravian congregation.... 

10. The work among the Indians is to be prosecuted on apostolic 
principles (without regard to denominationalism), but Indians 
who have been baptized under other religions (denominations) 
are to be associated with these, unless first spiritually awakened 
through the ministrations of the Brethren. (This latter clause had 
in view Indians baptized in a mere perfunctory way by Romish 
priests, with no instruction in matters of faith and no effort at 
their conversion.)... 

12. The Synod shall remain a general one, open to all servants of 
Christ who desire benefit from it for their denominations, or the 
salvation of their fellowmen. It shall be regarded as a Church of 
God in the Spirit with a general direction extending among 
people of all denominations.... 

15. In money matters, drafts are to be avoided, and if the issue of a 
draft becomes necessary (i.e. on Europe) notice must be given 
long in advance, in order not to embarrass the treasury. 

Mentioned here (reference items 1, 2, 9, 10, and 12) are the various 
dimensions of ministry envisioned for the community. The scope will include: (1) 
itinerant ministry of an evangelistic nature to unchurched European settlers, (2) 
continuation of the ecumenical initiative bringing together “all servants of Christ” 
for mutual spiritual benefit and renewal within the churched segment of the 
population, and (3) cross-cultural missionary work among Native Americans. This 
work is to be pursued without a sectarian spirit (reference items 8, 9, 10, and 12), but 
instead with the Philadelphian desire to serve the cause of Christ “extending among 


32 Levering's translation (and intra-text comments). See Levering, History of Bethlehem, 178-179. 
Craig Atwood believes both Levering and Sessler have a flawed interpretation of items four and five 
in the list of sixteen (items which pertain to topics I am not here analyzing); see Atwood, Community 
of the Cross, 120n26. 
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people of all denominations” and/or on the ground of “apostolic principles.” This 
ministry was to be carried on by members who together formed an itinerant, or 
pilgrim congregation ( Pilgergemeine ). This group would be led by the Spirit, “as a 
cloud before the wind of the Lord,” in order to bear the fruit of this ministry in all 
the surrounding area. Their home base, when they were not engaged in the field, 
would be Bethlehem (reference items 1 and 2). At the Synod at Ebersdorf in 1739 
the concept of the Pilgergemeine was described thus: “a pilgrim congregation 
remains eternal but not in one place, but rather [goes] to 100, [or] 50 [other places], 
not with the intention of staying. General matters [of concern for the pilgrims] are 
to open lands, and to send people there.” 34 

How was this ministry to be logistically and financially supported? The plan 
is explained in items 2, 3, 6, and 15. A set of farms clustered in the surrounding 
region of Nazareth (approximately ten miles north of Bethlehem) would form a 
“Patriarchal Economy”—a mostly agricultural endeavor, which would supply food 
for the complex of greater Bethlehem. Not mentioned specifically, but in view at 
the time, was also an artisan economy, centered at Bethlehem and complementary of 
the Patriarchal Economy. Bethlehem, however, would remain the administrative 
center for the whole enterprise. 

Those who stayed in Bethlehem or the Nazareth complex of farms were to be 
part of a communitarian system, a “house congregation” ( Hausgemeine ), which 
would support the entire effort through their combined labor. The overall economic 

33 1 refer the reader to my earlier discussion of the emphases of the "Philadelphian movement" in 
the section on German Pietism in chapter one. 

34 Quotation translated by Engel and cited in Engel, Religion and Profit, 30; see also 266n26. 
Original source cited as Computer File AUSZ1210, Ebersdorf Conferenz, 1739: R.2.A.2, p. 65, 
Unitatsarchiv, Herrnhut. 
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system needed to be self-sufficient, so as to have minimal financial requirements 
upon the European church. 

Finally, if the need arose for the more traditional kind of settlement 
community (an Ortsgemeine, or “place or settlement congregation,” as described 
below), that could be formed at Nazareth, and inhabited by persons identifying with 
the “Moravian subgroup” of the Briidergemeine —here the term “Moravian” being 
used in a narrower sense, according to Zinzendorf s notion of the three religious 
tropi (Reformed, Lutheran, and the now Renewed Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian) 
which were conceived to be within the fold of the broader Briidergemeine. 
Z inzendorf believed that each church confession or denomination had its own 
unique tradition and way ( tropus ) of teaching that was valuable and each, insofar as 
it pointed to Christ, ought to be respected. Those who became a part of the 
Briidergemeine did not need to relinquish their identity or membership with the 
Lutheran, or Reformed, or Unitas Fratrum (whatever the individual case might be), 
even though the person united herself/himself to the Briidergemeine. This was 
Zinzendorf s ecumenical version of the Lutheran Pietists’ notion of ecclesiola in 
ecclesia , 36 

Bethlehem as a Pilgergemeine 

The various uses of the German term Gemeine in the foregoing discussion, 
as it applies to the Briidergemeine’s method of classifying its types of 
congregations, warrants further explanation. The rather complex typology of 

35 Tropi. plural of the Latin tropus, meaning "way" or "method." 

36 For this unique theory of Zinzendorf see Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 248- 
249. 

37 The older spelling, Gemeine, is retained throughout this work in place of the modern Gemeinde. 
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Moravian settlements (and the relation to Zinzendorfs underlying ecclesiology) can 
be seen in a diagram created by Beverly Smaby. I reproduce it here, with slight 
modification for emphasis, so that I might show what was in mind for the Bethlehem 

o o 

congregation. (See Figure 1.) I will work from the left side of Figure 1. 


Taxonomy of the Term "Gemeine'' 
and Kinds of Settlements 


Settlement Type 



! Bethlehem ■ 

i_! 


Figure 1. 


Within Moravian nomenclature “ Gemeine ” was a tenn that could refer to all 
Christians, but was most often used as shorthand for their own international 
movement, the Briidergemeine. Though in Figure 1 Smaby would have the 
Briidergemeine standing in parallel to all other Christian churches, it is important to 
realize that in Zinzendorf s mind the Briidergemeine was not just one more 
38 Smaby, "From Communal Pilgrims to Family Householders," 29. 
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denomination. Peter Vogt elucidates an aspect of Zinzendorf s ecclesiology which is 
important: 

Under the conditions of concrete earthly life, the invisible body of all 
true Christians is dispersed and hidden among the large number of 
visible institutional churches. Zinzendorf generally uses the term 
“the religions” for these empirical ecclesiastical organizations. 

Although not all members of any given “religion” are necessarily true 
believers, each “religion” has its purpose insofar as it educates and 
guides the believers to Christ according to its particular teaching. 

Thus, in contrast to various radical Pietist groups, Zinzendorf rejects 
the separation from the given institutional church. The 
Brilclergemeine , in particular, is not intended to be a new, alternative 
church, but rather to be a fraternal association of true Christians out 
of the “religions,” the participation in which does not at all 
compromise the believer’s loyalty to his or her particular 
“religion”....For Zinzendorf, the Moravian community, i.e. the 
Brilclergemeine, .. .cannot claim to be the only and exclusively true 
Gemeine , 39 

Zinzendorf viewed the role of the Briiclergemeine as being multifaceted. In 
the spirit of early Pietism, he saw it as: (1) an agent of renewal—to identify, 
encourage, and equip the awakened for Christian service within their own 
confessions, (2) an agent of evangelism among the wholly unchurched, the 
erroneous sects, and nominal Christians, as well as an implementer of “good works” 
(such as education of children) which would glorify God and provide opportunity 
for religious instruction, and (3) an agent of cross-cultural mission among peoples 
not yet reached with the gospel of Christ. Here it is possible to see some parallels 
with the modem-day missionary society. 

The Briiclergemeine, however, was more complex than the “sodality 
typology” which Ralph Winter has used to describe structures such as mission 


39 Vogt, ed.. An Authentic Relation , xlii-xliii. See also Freeman's discussion of Zinzendorf s 
ecclesiology and terminology in Arthur J. Freeman, "Gemeine: Count Nicholas von Zinzendorf s 
Understanding of the Church," Brethren Life and Thought 47, no. 1-2 (2002): 1-25; and Freeman, An 
Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 246-255. 
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societies and religious orders. Winter developed the idea that two different 
organizational structures can be observed in the Bible and throughout the history of 
Christianity: the modality and the sodality structures. 40 He suggests that 
denominations and local congregations are examples of the modality structure. One 
defining feature of modality structures is that they are inclusive of persons in various 
stages of life (young and old; single and families). In contrast, mission societies and 
monastic orders are examples of sodality structures. A sodality consists of persons 
who demonstrate a greater commitment to the Christian cause than is required of 
persons in a modality structure. In addition, members of sodalities may need to have 
sensed a special divine calling to their particular role, or possess ministry skills and 
education beyond that of the ordinary member of a modality organization. By 
comparison, sodality structures tend to have a more focused organizational purpose. 
Winter suggests that sodality structures are usually regulated by the modalities, yet 
most often in history sodalities have provided the inspiration for renewal 
movements. 

Winter’s dichotomy might be a helpful way to understand many types of 
religious organizations, but it fails to adequately describe the eighteenth-century 
Briidergemeine. A more nuanced typology would be required to account for the 
peculiarity of the Briidergemeine , or at least the Briidergemeine would need to be 
described as a hybrid of the modality/sodality typology—a possibility which Winter 
fails to acknowledge. Church historian Kenneth Latourette recognized the 


40 Ralph D. Winter, "Two Structures of God's Redemptive Mission," Missiology 2 (1974): 121 - 


139 . 
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uniqueness of the BrUdergemeine as it existed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century: 

Here was a new phenomenon in the expansion of Christianity, an 
entire community, of families as well as of the unmarried, devoted to 
the propagation of the faith. In its singleness of aim it resembled 
some of the monastic orders of earlier centuries, but these were made 
up of celibates. Here was a fellowship of Christians, of laity and 
clergy, of men and women, marrying and rearing families,.. .but with 
the spread of the Christian message as a major objective, not of a 
minority of the membership, but of the group as a whole. 41 

I now move to the next distinction in Figure 1, that of non-exclusive or 
exclusive forms of settlement. " First, I will consider the congregation types which 
are placed within Smaby’s category labeled “non-exclusive settlement.” In settings 
where Moravians lived in towns or rural places along with non-Moravians, the 
Moravian congregations were referred to as either “town congregations” 

(Stadtgemeine ) or “rural congregations” ( Landgemeine ). Smaby’s placement of 
these types of congregations within a general category labeled “non-exclusive 
settlement” can be problematic, if one construes this term to mean a Moravian non¬ 
exclusive settlement. The only locations where such congregations existed were 
preexisting towns or rural places which the Moravians did not control—so they were 
not Moravian settlements. Additionally, such congregations ( Stadtgemeine and 
Landgemeine ) were still “exclusive” in the sense that one had to become a member 
of the BrUdergemeine to join the congregation. So to clarify Smaby’s category of 
non-exclusive settlement type I would add that the overall setting of the town or 


41 Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity, 3:47. 

42 Here I am using the traditional terminology of "non-exclusive" and "exclusive" as employed by 
Smaby and many other writers. I will suggest modifying this terminology at another place in this 
study. 
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rural place was non-exclusive (Moravians and non-Moravians lived there); however, 
the congregations were still exclusive. 

In other places, however, the Moravians created exclusive settlements which 
they controlled, as reflected by the section of Smaby’s chart following the label 
“exclusive settlement.” These were church-towns and little distinction was made 
between the idea of the civil community and the church congregation. These could 
be church-towns where families lived together as units and congregation members 
worked and earned their own living ( Ortsgemeine or “settlement congregations”), or 
they could be “pilgrim congregations” ( Pilgergemeine ), in which there was a more 
complete communitarian form of social and economic arrangements. 

In the Pilgergemeine type of exclusive settlement the community was further 
subdivided into two groups: (1) a subgroup of members forming the “pilgrim 
congregation” (here, a narrower sense of the term Pilgergemeine is used, 
representing the members of the congregation who filled various ministerial roles 
and did not have to engage in income-producing occupations), and (2) a subgroup of 
members forming the “house congregation” or Hausgemeine (these members of the 
congregation performed various duties—food preparation, household tasks, 
construction, education of children, income production—in order to provide the 
material needs of both subgroups, thereby freeing the “pilgrim” members for full¬ 
time ministry roles). Pilgergemeine settlements were not common. The term first 
referred to Zinzendorf s traveling executive cabinet which, after his 1736 
banishment from Saxony, served as a mobile headquarters for the Brtidergemeine. 43 
Within the taxonomy of Figure 1, Bethlehem was a Pilgergemeine , with the two 

43 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 271. 
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subdivisions previously described. 44 It also happened to be the largest and most 
complicated of the Pilgergemeine ever operated within the Moravian movement. 45 
As such, Bethlehem was an experimental endeavor within the greater ministry of the 
Brtidergemeine. 


Chronicling the Life of the New Congregation 

The Bethlehem congregation had its formal beginning in June 1742 when 
Zinzendorf officially organized the congregation. In the same month congregation 
member Georg Neisser began to record entries in the first volume of Bethlehem’s 
congregational diary. 46 The congregational diary, which was written by various 
church members in numerous manuscript volumes for more than 150 years, reveals 
how the community was initially organized by Zinzendorf during the period of his 
stay in the summer of 1742. The residents of Bethlehem fully participated in the 
creation of the communal structure. 

The months following the initial organization were punctuated with the 
creation of various committees to serve the Bethlehem community, conferences on a 
variety of topics, the development of creative plans, appointments to ministry roles, 
visits by itinerant ministers to surrounding European settlers and villages, and 
journeys into the wilderness to establish contact with Native American tribes. 

During these months the weekly schedule and plans were adjusted frequently, and 

44 The two subdivisions of the Bethlehem community will be discussed more fully later in this 
chapter. 

45 The foregoing explanation follows Smaby, "From Communal Pilgrims to Family 
Householders," 29-30. 

46 I will use the terms "Bethlehem Diary," "congregational diary," and "community diary" 
interchangeably throughout this study. 
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members of the community or outside visitors arrived and departed almost every 
day. The impression drawn is one of constant movement, frequent ministry 
strategizing, and flexible responses to opportunities and problems faced during the 
start-up phase of this new mission outpost. At the same time, the activities of daily 
work and community worship were an ever-present reality. 

Diary entries reveal much about the way this congregation understood its 
purpose and how it executed its plans. On its pages the reader can observe “the 
Plan” for Moravian work in Pennsylvania, conceived by Zinzendorf and 
Spangenberg, moving more fully to the stage of execution. Yet the community 
diary served as more than a depository of records for official leaders; its use also 
functioned as an important formative practice within the community. At times the 
diary was read to the congregation in meetings. 47 Its public reading reiterated 
important convictions and events and functioned as a communal memory device. It 
was truly a community diary. 

The congregational diary thus gives the modem reader a glimpse into the 
formation of a living community. It functions as a sort of communal autobiography 
and provides a unique opportunity to probe the self-understanding and motivations 


47 As examples see the diary entries for September 13, 1744 and April 4, 1745, Vernon H. Nelson, 
Otto Dreydoppel, and Doris Rohland Yob, eds.. The Bethlehem Diary, Volume 2: 1744-1745 
(Bethlehem, Pa.: Archives of the Moravian Church, 2001), 134, 262, respectively. Public reading, in 
general, was an important formative practice within the Bethlehem community. Public reading was a 
means to disseminate important information from church members and leaders, maintain fellowship 
with other parts of the international movement, and reinforce the community's unique ecclesial 
identity and tradition. For examples of public reading of instructions from Zinzendorf and also 
decisions of a church synod see Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 207, 
213, 216 (for Zinzendorf) and 215 (for the synod). For examples of public reading of a book of their 
own history see pages 49, 60, 74, 80, 87, 90, 94, 100, 105. For examples of public reading of 
accounts of persecution of early Moravians see pages 109, 124. For an example of public reading of 
the European Nachrichten (an official document containing copies of addresses and reports, 
circulated to all congregations) see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 167-168. Public reading 
was also an important part of all Congregation Days (discussed later in this work) but it was not 
limited to this kind of monthly gathering. See further Robert Beachy, "Manuscript Missions in the 
Age of Print: Moravian Community in the Altantic World," in Pious Pursuits , 33-49. 
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which animated leaders and other members whose words and actions are captured 
therein. I will utilize parts of the diary as a source document to examine the initial 
organization and early years of the Bethlehem community in order to discover how 
this period contributed to the formation and ongoing sustenance of its missional 
convictions. 


Bethlehem’s Missional Identity 

In June 1742 the first sea congregation arrived in Bethlehem. Up to this 

point the location was being prepared for a future settlement, but the small group 

who had labored there was not functioning as a mission-focused congregation. 

Georg Neisser, one of the early Moravian settlers in North America and church 

historian whose manuscript “Brief Report of Happenings of the First Half of the 

Year 1742 in Moravian Affairs in Pennsylvania” is an important record of daily 

events at this time, gives this insight: 

the Brethren who had settled in the Forks of the Delaware at 
Bethlehem before the arrival of the Sea Congregation in June of this 
year [1742] looked upon and considered themselves only as a house 
congregation or fellowship, [Haus Gemeine ], and wanted to be 
considered as such. But when the Sea Congregation 
arrived.. .announcement was made that these Moravians from Europe 
were en route to Bethlehem, where they were to found a Moravian 
Congregation.... 48 

Zinzendorf was the one who formalized the change in identity from a simple 
fellowship group living in Bethlehem to a mission-focused congregation on the first 
day of meetings after the arrival of the first sea congregation in Bethlehem. 

Levering reports, “Zinzendorf addressed the people in reference to the object of 


4S Georg Neisser, "Kurzgefasste Berichte von den Vorgangen der ersten Halfte des Jahres 1742"; 
cited and translated in Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in 
America, 37-60, quoted text, 37. 
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founding Bethlehem as a missionary center; explaining that it was not to be a place 
for persons to locate in at ease... ,” 49 

I have already shown that the earliest plans made in Europe conceptualized 
Bethlehem as the base for the Briiclergemeine ’s outreach in British North America. I 
now wish to consider how this theoretical plan became an existential reality. I will 
argue that leaders consciously sought to develop a missional identity for Bethlehem 
and regularly articulated this vision of self-identity to community members. They 
used a variety of practices to guard and preserve Bethlehem’s particular identity and 
reinforce its missional purpose on an ongoing basis. The community understood its 
missional calling to have internal and external components—its distinctive way of 
life as a religious community projected a kind of internal witness to the gospel, and 
its outward, evangelizing activities created a second form of witness. Both were 
important aspects of Bethlehem’s missional identity. 

As has been mentioned, Zinzendorf emphasized the missional nature of 
Bethlehem when the congregation was organized in June 1742, and the leadership 
continued to do so in the months which followed. On the day of Zinzendorf s 
departure from Bethlehem, six months after he had organized the congregation, he 
preached his last sermon to the congregation. The significance of the moment 
should not be underestimated—Zinzendorf never returned to North America and 
these were among his parting words to the congregation. Zinzendorf chose to speak 
directly about Bethlehem’s missional purpose on this occasion. He grounded his 
comments in the biblical text of Acts 1:8. In the context of the New Testament book 
of Acts, this particular verse represents Christ’s final words to his followers as he 

49 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 128. The announcement was made on June 23, 1742. 
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left this earth. One wonders if the congregation sensed a parallel to Zinzendorf s 

imminent departure. Some have understood Acts 1:8 as Jesus’ commission to his 

disciples regarding their future mission. 50 Christ says, “But you will receive power 

when the Holy Spirit comes on you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and 

in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth.” 51 The diary entry which 

summarized Zinzendorf s message to the congregation reads: 

Bro. Ludwig [Zinzendorf] conducted the early service, speaking on 
the word for today from the Discourses of the Saviour, the Acts of the 
Apostles 1:8, Ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem , etc. He 
showed the immediate meaning which it had for the apostolic 
Church.. .and he applied it to the Church and its work in the present 
juncture, 

a. within its own body; 

b. among those who approximate most closely it own basic position , 
as, for instance, the Lutheran state church...; 

c. among those whom we reach with the truth in spite of their 
erroneous doctrine; and finally 

d. among all peoples. 

He narrowed down his application to our local congregation and its 
work , which is incumbent upon it in this country according to that 
plan and direction of the Saviour. 52 

Zinzendorf applied his interpretation of Acts 1:8 directly to Bethlehem (“our 
local congregation”). Zinzendorf considered the congregation’s outward mission to 
be the same as the one given by Christ in Acts 1. Contextualizing his subpoints 
above for colonial North America, one may conclude that Z inzendorf believed 
Bethlehem was to serve as Christ’s witness to: (1) the various denominations present 
in British North America (point b in the above quotation), (2) the unchurched 
settlers or members of sects which held erroneous doctrines (point c), and (3) the 


50 See Bosch on the Luke-Acts version of the "Great Commission" and its missionary paradigm. 
Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission. 91, 113-122. 

51 Acts 1:8. All quotations of the Bible are from the New International Version (NIV), unless 
otherwise noted. I note that some translations, such as the Revised Standard Version, translate the 
last phrase "the end of the earth." 

52 Diary entry for December 31, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 132-133. 
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Native Americans and other non-European peoples (point d). Zinzendorf reminded 
the congregation that they were working “in this country according to that plan and 
direction of the Saviour,” thereby vesting their future ministry with the authority of 
Christ’s direct commission. 

Zinzendorf s ideas took hold within the community and helped to form a 
collective sense of identity. More than a year and a half later, when representatives 
of Bethlehem were called before the governor’s council in New York regarding 
Moravian missionary work and their refusal to swear oaths, the diary records this 
account of the testimony given by one of Bethlehem’s members: “Br. Buttner asked 
the officials to consider with care what sort of an opinion they would send to the 
governor regarding us. He told them that we were a poor and innocent people 
concerned only with the spread of the kingdom of Jesus and ready to suffer whatever 
anyone would do to us, but at the same time we knew that He [Christ] is our Head 
and Lord and that it is God’s cause which we are carrying on.” Here, a member of 
the congregation was articulating the same sense of missional identity which had 
been first articulated by Z inzendorf. 

The Moravians’ missional identity was not only a self-perception; those 
outside of the community came to recognize the aim of their ministry and their 
almost singular focus on Christ as the Savior of the world. When Bishop 
Spangenberg was traveling from New York to Bethlehem his traveling party stopped 
for a meal in the home of a man identified as Justice Merlin. Spangenberg’s diarist 
recorded: “We got as far as Justice Merlin’s.. .early in the morning and breakfasted 

53 Excerpt for August 7, 1744 included in the diary entry for September 13, 1744, Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 133. 
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there. He [Justice Merlin] asked, ‘What are the best News?’ Spangenberg said, 

‘The best News? That poor Sinners have a Saviour.’ ‘Oh! ’ he said, ‘You surely are 
one of the Moravians.... ”’ 54 

Bethlehem’s missional identity was not only expressed by its missionaries 

and itinerant ministers; the vibrant worship and communal fellowship of the 

congregation was also intended to be a form of witness to outsiders who observed 

the life of the community. On one occasion the community diarist noted the visit of 

a number of outsiders by saying: 

on Monday, the 3 [of June 1743], a number of non-Moravians 
visiting [sic] here; and, as is always the case, they were convinced 
that Beth, enjoys a blessed mode of life superior to that of any body 
of people in this country. Our mutual love, our peaceable manner of 
life, even with so many dwelling together and that in a single house, 
the cadences that proclaim the blood and wounds, and whatever else 
is to be found among the people of God awakens indeed in nearly all 
of them the idea that they also ought to live in Beth, and enjoy the 
tutelage of the congregation. 55 

Whether these sentiments were actually the perception of the visitors or only 
the opinion of the diarist cannot be said, but the statement reveals an important 
aspect of Bethlehem’s self-identity. 56 The community expected that their way of 
living and corporate worship of Christ would be attractive to others. They hoped 
some inquirers would be drawn toward the congregation at Bethlehem, while at the 
same time the community sent its evangelists and missionaries beyond the bounds of 


54 Spangenberg's diary entry for November 3, 1744, in Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 178. 

55 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7, 150. 

56 This depiction was an idealized representation of Bethlehem's communal life. In reality, 
communal life was sometimes difficult. At times members complained about food and physical 
arrangements, slept instead of attending Sabbath religious services, and could be excluded from 
taking Communion when leaders did not sense genuine repentance. For examples see Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 110-111, 132. 

57 More will be said of Bethlehem's practice of hospitality and inclusive community as forms of 
witness in chapter six. 
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Bethlehem. Thus the two directions of witness, the centrifugal and the centripetal, 
with one force drawing inward and the other pushing outward, were both important 
dimensions of Bethlehem’s corporate witness. 

Bethlehem’s leaders understood that establishing a sense of congregational 
identity was not a singular event. The community’s membership was not static. 

Over time itinerant ministers came and went from Bethlehem, some members were 
recalled to Europe even as new members arrived, and others were shuffled back and 
forth to nearby Moravian congregations and schools. Because each new person 
brought a potential for differing ideas and personal agendas, maintaining 
congregational health and a consistent sense of communal identity required 
proactive measures. Leaders approached this challenge from two angles: first, they 
sought to guard the quality of Bethlehem’s membership, and second, they found 
various means to reinforce community self-identity within congregational life. I will 
now consider both strategies. 

Guarding Membership 

From the beginning, Zinzendorf anticipated the degradation of Bethlehem’s 
wellbeing if leaders were not careful in the process of selecting new members. 
Failing to maintain membership standards and not exercising proper discernment in 
the selection process could lead to disastrous results for the congregation. During a 
meeting of the congregation council in November 1742 Zinzendorf warned leaders 
of this risk, and over two days a discussion on this matter took place. The lengthy 
record of Zinzendorf s argument given in the diary reflects the significance of what 
was at stake for Bethlehem. I reproduce an extended portion here: 
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Indeed Bro. Ludwig [Zinzendorf] gave the warning that 
Bethlehem must not be thwarted in its [striving for] purity. He stated 
that he was not satisfied with the congregation in that the individual 
brethren recently arrived from Europe.. .had not been examined more 
carefully, prior to their having been admitted to the congregation. 
Brethren who arrive from a distance, even those who have been 
considered outstanding brethren and confessors in the congregations 
from which they respectivly [sic] come, must be tested, grilled, and 
dealt with in an impartial manner; all must depend upon humility and 
discernment. In this way a congregation could maintain its purity. 

All denominations and sects strive to grow larger and stronger; but 
our rule must remain that of keeping the door open for everyone to 
leave us, yet of being more cautious in admitting them. 

It is to be feared that in time our Church may sicken due to its 
largeness rather than its smallness.... 

Under this yoke, to which no other congregation of ours had 
hitherto submitted as it had done, its members [Bethlehem’s] had 
lived and labored so blissfully together until now and with such 
cordiality and contentment that this had been evident. It was to be 
feared, however, [that this might not last] and measures should be 
taken to prevent its being deprived of this happiness and its losing the 
cordial state it had. That could occur and would occur quite 
incidentally, if individual brethren, even those who were outstanding 
confessors, should come here from their respective congregations in 
Europe and not be carefully examined regarding their 
singlemindedness, when they united with this congregation. 
Unnoticed, they might well introduce some private view of theirs in 
the congregation, which in time, due to their example (especially in 
the case of those considered to be outstanding brethren and 
confessors), could cause the members of the congregation to condone 
certain of their own shortcomings. Thus a basis would be laid for all 
manner of irregularities, which in time would exert a recognizable 
influence upon the whole, and the purity of the congregation would 
suffer a decline, though it is its duty to remain a light shining near 
and far to attract and gather many souls for the Saviour. 

There was indeed a weighty reason for this proposal, and both the 
various itinerant brethren and sisters of the congregation who had 
been here formerly and also those who had come from the 
countryside to unite with the congregation had submitted 
wholeheartedly and willingly to this well-grounded proposition. 

Therefore, it would be necessary for newly-arrived brethren and 
sisters first carefully to observe and learn to know the congregation 
for some time, so as later to live in the congregation under the yoke 
of love and be able to feel happy and cheerful in this state like other 
members. 58 


58 Diary entries for November 11 and 12, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 106-108. 
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Zinzendorf expressed his concern using terms like purity (of the 
congregation) and sickness (of the church). One may surmise that he had in mind a 
range of issues which could be negatively affected by the poor choice of new 
members. Regardless of the possible breadth of application, one potential 
ramification is made explicit by Zinzendorf. He said, “the purity of the 
congregation would suffer a decline, though it is its duty to remain a light shining 
near and far to attract and gather many souls for the Saviour ” (emphasis mine). 

Zinzendorf s chief concern was that Bethlehem’s missional identity and 
purpose not be jeopardized by newcomers who might hold differing opinions. New 
members must be single-minded (i.e., of the same mind as the congregation). 
Zinzendorf clearly correlated the congregation’s health/purity with the state of its 
membership. He had no desire to increase the size of the congregation for the sake 
of impressive numbers; on the contrary, Zinzendorf feared the negative effects of 
unmanaged growth. Bethlehem was not envisioned as a typical church congregation 
of the day, with a potential a mix of Christian and nominal-Christian members. 
Bethlehem was to be a fellowship of true Christians. After discussion, the solution 
agreed upon was the use of a probationary period for newly arrived candidates who 
wanted to join with the Bethlehem congregation. 

Membership standards were important for maintaining a pure, spiritually 
attracting community, but Zinzendorf s conception of Bethlehem’s witness was not 
a purely attractional model of growth. Some people would be drawn to Bethlehem, 
and practically speaking Bethlehem needed certain vocational skills, but the theory 
did not involve making Bethlehem into an eighteenth-century version of today’s 
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megachurch . 59 The reason was twofold: doing so might diminish the health of the 
Bethlehem congregation and it would deprive other communities of needed spiritual 
resources. Zinzendorf said: “The disadvantages would be considerable and serious, 
if our friends from the townships were to move here; it would lead to disregard for 
and ruin of the congregation. Those who are well-grounded friends and brethren 
ought to remain in the townships as long as possible as a blessing to other folk in 
their community .” 60 

Another early leader of the congregation, Peter Bohler, followed Zinzendorf 
in carefully protecting Bethlehem’s membership. He once explained the important 
difference between urging people to come to the Savior and urging them to come 
and live in Bethlehem. Joining the congregation was not for everyone—to join the 
congregation was to join its mission and it required full submission to the aims and 
requirements of this missional community. Evidently, many people were not suited 
for the demands of living in a communal, missional congregation. Bohler explained: 
“we are not to encourage anyone by a single word to live among us; we do not do it 
that way. They also should not be irritated if in spite of repeated requests they 
receive an unfavorable reply. It is true that we speak a thousand encouraging words 
to people, urging them to come to the Savior, to let themselves be saved, etc. But 
when people come to the congregation and even perhaps get themselves admitted, 
then they must no longer do as they wish .” 61 Gaining admission was not easy; a 


59 The attractional model is one of several church-growth strategies employed by modern-day 
church leaders. See for example Billy Hornsby, The Attractional Church: Growth through a 
Refreshing, Relational, and Relevant Church Experience (New York: FaithWords, 2011). 

60 Diary entry for November 17, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 114. 

61 Diary entry for June 21, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 91. 
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final step of approval required a favorable decision from the lot, and even then 
persons were sometimes later asked to leave the congregation. 62 

Why was the quality of membership so important to leaders? For 
Bethlehem’s leaders part of the answer was that Bethlehem’s God-given mission 
was so important that it demanded members who were true believers and duty- 
bound to this cause. As shown earlier, Zinzendorf said Bethlehem’s “duty [was] to 
remain a light shining near and far to attract and gather many souls for the Saviour.” 
The same conception of missional purpose was affirmed in a congregation council 
meeting two years later: “At the congregation council the brethren and sisters were 
reminded again of the plan for our living together. It is not only that we can make a 
living for ourselves and eat our own bread, but also that we can promote the cause of 
the Savior.” 6 ’ Bethlehem was engaged in the Savior’s cause. 

Note that in this meeting members were “reminded again” of their plan to 
live communally as a missional congregation. This exhortation highlights the 
second strategy used by leaders to foster Bethlehem’s sense of identity. The first 
means of maintaining the congregation’s missional identity was to uphold a high 
standard for membership, but that in itself was not sufficient. Members needed to be 
regularly “reminded again” of the congregation’s missional identity. As I shall 


62 At a meeting on April 4, 1745, prior to the reception of new members into the congregation, an 
address was given on the topic of membership. The sermon stressed both the blessings and hardships 
of membership. It was recorded in the diary as follows: "Natural birth and relationships do not give 
us any right to be received into the congregation, but rather the impulses of grace from Jesus with 
which the congregation is in harmony [referring to the decision of the lot]. Also, reception into the 
congregation brings us into such a connection that we enjoy the unction and power coming from 
Jesus, the Head, which permeate the entire body; we also participate in the blessings and sufferings 
which usually are the lot of the congregation.” See Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem 
Diary, Vol. 2, 262. 

63 Diary entry for March 29, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
255. 
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show in forthcoming chapters, there were several formative practices which were 
used to reinforce Bethlehem’s missional identity. In the next section I will consider 
how leaders provided regular verbal reminders of the importance of Bethlehem’s 
mission. 

Reinforcing Missional Identity 

Bethlehem’s leaders found various ways to remind the congregation of its 
missional purpose. One such means was to give regular reminders in official 
meetings such as congregational gatherings, memorial events, council meetings, and 
church synods. The community diarist made this note from a congregational 
assembly on April 3, 1745: “Afterwards the congregation assembled and it was 
explained to them what our present situation was and how this matter should be 
comprehended in their hearts, namely, that Jesus will be with us and will give us a 
place among the Indians and the souls inside and outside the denominations.” 64 This 
explanation matches Zinzendorf s preaching on Acts 1:8, alluded to earlier, and 
provides a succinct description of Bethlehem’s threefold mission: (1) to witness to 
the spiritually interested who had some kind of church background or affiliation, (2) 
to witness to the unchurched or those who were part of erroneous sects, and (3) to 
witness to Native Americans. 

Annual memorials and observances were also occasions used to remind 
congregants of Bethlehem’s missional purpose. The New Year was ushered in with 
a community prayer vigil which often incorporated supplication for the 
congregation’s missional plans. Such was the case in 1749: 

64 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 261. 
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Then the 12 th hour struck and the Lamb’s folk went over into the 
New Year during.. .supplication by our dear Johannelein [de 
Watteville], in which he tenderly recommended to the Lamb and His 
side-hole 65 the whole congregational plan here and all the specifics 
connected with it, especially the work among the heathen and that 
whole plan, and also the whole plan and progress of the 
congregations in other parts of the earth... .[The Watch was] quite 
blessedly concluded after 2 o’clock. 66 

During the next morning’s worship service the congregation continued in the same 
frame of mind. The diarist noted: “we wished thereby for the Lamb to receive, in 
the new year, many hundreds and thousands of our neighborhood and especially of 
the Indians into the side-hole.” 67 

Another annual event marked the anniversary of the arrival of the first exiles 
from the region of Moravia to Zinzendorf s estate in Saxony in June 1722. The 
occasion was sometimes used to prayerfully consider Bethlehem’s current missional 
plans as congregants gladly remembered the past. When this memorial was 
observed in June 1749 the diary recorded: 

In the evening in the liturgy various matters concerning our 
Indian plans in Gnadenhiitten on the Susquehannah, in the Jerseys 
and in Wechquatnach and Pachgatgoch [mission stations] and also 
the forthcoming journey of the Brethren and Sisters to Greenland, the 
Negro plan in Philadelphia, etc., were recommended to the 
remembrance of the Brethren and Sisters. And in the Singstunde 


65 The side-hole, or wound inflicted by the soldier's spear during Christ's crucifixion, had 
particular symbolic significance for the early Moravians. In some cases the side-hole imagery 
became a symbol for Christ's atonement, the source of the believer's spiritual birth and security, and 
other benefits of salvation. For an example of the use of this imagery in devotional artwork see Craig 
D. Atwood, "Little Side Holes: Moravian Devotional Cards of the Mid-Eighteenth Century," Journal 
of Moravian History 6 (Spr 2009): 61-75. The use of wounds imagery became a source of 
controversy for the Moravians' opponents. For additional discussion of Moravian "wounds theology" 
see Craig D. Atwood, "Deep in the Side of Jesus: The Persistence of Zinzendorfian Piety in Colonial 
America," in Pious Pursuits, 50-64. 

66 Diary entry for December 31, 1748 (old style)/January 11, 1749 (new style), "Bethlehem 
Diary," BethCong, Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. Translation given in "Musicological Index of 
Bethlehem Congregational Diaries and Minutes," Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. (The 
Musicological Index is described further in a footnote to chapter four.) 

67 Diary entry for January 1/12, 1749, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 
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[Singing Meeting], on the occasion of the Lamb’s text, many nice 
stanzas were sung upon the arrival, 27 years ago today, of the first 
exiles from Moravia, and the whole subsequent church events, which 
at that time no one could have expected. 68 

Setting aside other pursuits, the members of Bethlehem devoted their 
existence to living for Christ and his cause. Living for Christ did not mean that one 
only engaged in church rituals or activities normally associated with Christian 
ministry; it included ordinary activities such as work—but all this was directed 
according to the Moravians’ understanding of the Savior’s plan for his church. 
Meetings of the congregation council were another context for reminding 
congregants of the importance of living out such a calling: “The congregation 
council was especially important to us. We reminded the brethren and sisters of our 
general plan, namely, to live for the Savior and to work insofar as each one of us can 
and should.” 69 “To live for the Savior” was another way members of Bethlehem 
described their sense of self-identity. 

At a synod which took place in January 1749, Bethlehem’s missional identity 
was once again reaffirmed. In the English record of the synod’s proceedings the 
members of Bethlehem affirmed, “from the Bottom of our Hearts [we] own that it is 
our Plan & Calling, to catch the Souls of Men for our Lamb....” The missional 
plans of Bethlehem would be carried out “amongst all & every Sort of religious 
Denominations, & all the Nations of the Infidels, to whom the Lamb orders us to 


6S Diary entry for June 12, 1749, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." 

69 Spangenberg's diary entry for December 27, 1744, in Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 190-191. 

70 "American Provincial Synod, January 1749," Synod Result (English translation), Moravian 
Archives, Bethlehem. Decision numbers 1,8. 
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Aside from such official meetings, leaders continued to discuss Bethlehem’s 
missional identity in smaller, informal gatherings. It was important that the newest 
members of the congregation shared in Bethlehem’s identity, and leaders in various 
positions were involved in the process of articulating Bethlehem’s purpose to new 
members. The small-group structure known as “bands” was one social context used 
to incorporate new members. The topic of discussion in one of these bands was 
noted by the community diarist: “Br. Kaschke and his band had a blessed night 

79 

watch, in which Bethlehem’s plan was discussed with the new brethren.” 

Another small group that met together for the night-watch prayer vigil 
focused its discussion and prayers in a similar way: “Those who are studying the 
Indian language held the night watch. The whole night seemed only an hour to 
them, and they were very happy as they remembered the Lamb and His intention for 
the nations.” The Lamb’s “intention for the nations” was the same intention held 
by these missionaries of Bethlehem who were preparing themselves to take the 
message of Christ to the surrounding tribal nations. As has been shown, 
Bethlehem’s sense of missional purpose stemmed from the community’s 
understanding of Christ’s missional purpose for all the peoples of the earth. 

Simple times of fellowship could also be occasions for reminders of the 
community’s missionary calling. All of the Moravians who were part of the 
arrangement of the General Economy worked together to enable and support the 
missionary work administered from Bethlehem. The nearby, smaller Moravian 

71 More will be said of this small-group structure later in this chapter. 

72 Diary entry for April 4, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 54. 

73 Diary entry for March 21, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
49. The Bethlehem night-watch prayer vigil will be discussed more fully in chapter five. 
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settlement at Nazareth was part of the Bethlehem economic complex. The members 

of the congregation at Nazareth were not only united with Bethlehem in terms of 

economic support of the missionary enterprise, they also shared a common sense of 

missional identity. One of Nazareth’s fellowship gatherings was an opportunity to 

express solidarity with the Moravian missional purpose: “At the Sabbath lovefeast in 

Nazareth the Savior gave us missionary subjects through which one could feel that 

also the brethren and sisters there accepted our missionary plan with all their 

hearts.” 74 Clearly a deep personal commitment was hoped for in all members who 

were part of the General Economy—a wholehearted acceptance of Brtidergemeine ’s 

missionary plan in British North America. 

Finally, public prayers were an additional means used by leaders to remind 

the congregation of its missional purpose. On occasion, the single brethren led a 

procession of outdoor singing around Bethlehem. It was customary to close the 

activity with a public prayer, as in this example: 

Then at the close of this blessed Sabbath the Single Brethren, 
together with many strangers, went about Bethlehem in the most 
beautiful order, singing to the accompaniment of full-voiced 
instrumentation. They all rejoiced at the grace which the Lamb 
bestows upon us in Bethlehem. They formed a circle in the center of 
Bethlehem, and the dear elder Seidel offered a fervent and impressive 
prayer out in the open air in the name of his whole choir. He extolled 
the grace that is ours, commended all of his brethren to the 
continuing care of the dear Lamb, and expressed the wish that many 


74 Diary entry for May 29, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
313. The description "the Savior gave us missionary subjects” likely implies that hymns with 
missional themes were sung and discussed at their Lovefeast celebration. The Moravian Lovefeast 
and missional hymnody will be discussed chapters three and four. 

75 For the role of brass instrumentation in this form of worship in outdoor spaces see P. M. 
Peucker, "The Role and Development of Brass Music in the Moravian Church," in The Music of the 
Moravian Church in America, 169-188. 
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thousands more might share with us in the blessedness of the poor 
sinners in the little crib of Bethlehem. 76 

Brother Seidel was voicing in prayer not only the hope, but also the purpose 
of the Bethlehem community, that many others would come to share their joy of 
knowing Christ. The very next day, at the end of Sunday worship services, the elder 
of the congregation offered a closing public prayer. Prior to the prayer, eight 
persons had been received as new members of the congregation. In the presence of 
Bethlehem’s newest members, the elder prayed and reminded the congregation of 
the broad scope of its missional activity: “Thereupon the whole congregation fell 
down and the elder commended them in prayer to the Lamb, and called to mind the 
whole work of the Savior and His activity of grace among us in every place 
throughout the length and breadth of the earth, and asked Him to grant it [i.e., the 
work] His blessing and benediction.” 77 

To summarize, Bethlehem’s leaders found numerous ways to continually 
articulate and reinforce the missional calling of the community. In formal and 
informal meetings, in large and small groups, in times of fellowship and prayer, both 
day and night, the topic of Bethlehem’s identity as a missional community was 
discussed and reinforced. Through these discussions Bethlehem’s ongoing work as 
a center for missional ministry throughout the mid-Atlantic region was strengthened. 

Organization of the Bethlehem Congregation 

June 25, 1742 is considered the anniversary of the founding of the Moravian 
congregation at Bethlehem, even though activity in Bethlehem had commenced 

76 Diary entry for May 23, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 74. 

77 Diary entry for May 24, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 76. 
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more than a year earlier. The Moravians’ spiritual work was already taking place 
around the region in 1741 and early 1742, at times causing a shortage of persons 
available for the physical needs of Bethlehem. Though ministry activity had 
commenced, there was not a pressing need to more fully organize the Bethlehem 
community until the number of settlers increased to more than one hundred when 
the first sea congregation arrived in Bethlehem in late June 1742. Zinzendorf 
reached Bethlehem shortly before their arrival, in order to be there to greet the party. 
On June 25 he began structuring the community and with other leaders continued to 
shape the routine of the congregation during the next several months. I shall now 
consider two aspects of Bethlehem’s initial organization which enabled the 
congregation to live out its identity as a missional community. 

Initial Organization of Two Subcongregations 

One of the earliest things noted in the congregational diary after the arrival 
of the first sea congregation is a congregation council meeting which took place on 
June 24, 1742. At this meeting the first steps were taken to structure the whole 
community into its two divisions, the Pilgergemeine and Hausgemeine. The diary 
notes: “The brethren and sisters were asked to signify whether they would prefer to 
work in the congregational settlement at Bethlehem, promoting the material welfare 
of the whole, or render spiritual service to the adults and children of the townships, 


7S In fact, in April 1742 Georg Neisser reported, "Since Brother Ludwig's [Zinzendorf] arrival in 
Philadelphia a considerable number of the Brethren of Bethlehem have been called by him...for the 
work of the Gospel in Philadelphia and Germantown as well as in the country...; for that reason there 
was a complaint of lack of manual laborers at Bethlehem and Nazareth; the answer was [no]: spiritual 
work takes precedence." Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in 
America, 48. 

79 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 15-17. 
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since both were needful. The division.. .was in some cases made according to the 
desire and choice of the brethren [themselves]; in others it was decided by the lot.” 

In an otherwise authoritarian form of church governance it is interesting to 

o 1 

note how church leaders considered individual preferences in this decision. Over 
the long run there was movement of personnel between these two subdivisions as 
required, but the initial choice given in this meeting respected the individual’s sense 
of spiritual and vocational gifting. What is clear is that individuals were considered 
to be a vital part of the life and mission of the whole congregation regardless of 
whether they were to serve in the Pilgergemeine or the Hausgemeine, for they were 
either “rendering] spiritual service” or “promoting the material welfare of the 
whole,” and both were needed. 

Over the next two decades Bethlehem’s economy grew to support an 
increasing number of residents in the house congregation and an expanding ministry 
carried on by the pilgrim congregation. Quite a number of authors have discussed 
the economic arrangements of Bethlehem during this period, and there is no need to 
present the details that can be readily found elsewhere. Suffice it to say that within 
the first decade Bethlehem was transformed into a substantial, mostly self-sufficient 


80 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 17. 

81 This allowance for individual preferences occurred on other occasions. In September 1746 a 
similar discussion took place within the single brethren's choir: "Much of [the] Pilgrim Plan 
discussed, as to who would feel urge to be a Pilgrim, who would rather stay in congregation. 
Everybody to decide for himself. Then Brethren reported what they wanted to do, 20 to be Pilgrims, 
6 stay in House Congregation, remaining ones as yet undecided." Diary entry for September 24, 
1746, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804 , trans. Grethe J. Goodwin and Dolores Facchiano 
(Bethlehem, Pa.: Historic Bethlehem Partnership, 1996). 

82 A number of such studies have already been mentioned. I refer the reader to the most recent 
study, Engel, Religion and Profit. 
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town with a number of industries. Erbe lists forty-seven branches of crafts which 
existed by the 1750s including artisans such as: tanner, clothmaker, woolcomber, 
butcher, millwright, hatmaker, blacksmith, locksmith, cabinetmaker, cooper, 
saddler, tailor, mason, clockmaker, baker, brewer, bookbinder, organ builder, and oil 
presser. 84 The food, goods, services, and profits produced by this communal society 
were ultimately for the benefit of Bethlehem’s mission. In her own study of 
Bethlehem, Engel offers this insightful explanation: “The pilgrim congregation held 
a special place in the Briidergemeine’s life, but it was missionary work, and not 
communalism, that set it apart... .Communalism was an expression of, not an ideal 
of, Moravian belief.” 85 

The shared economy was capable of remarkable efficiency. Erbe and 
Atwood both refer to a report presented to Governor Denny in 1756, in which a 
census of the Bethlehem-Nazareth complex was detailed. At this time the General 
Economy supported a total of 1,103 persons (adults and children; whites and Native 
Americans) with 313 adults who were part of the house congregation. Admittedly, 
there were seventy-two adults who were engaged in “spiritual service of the 
congregation” (part of the pilgrim congregation) who must have at least helped with 
necessary tasks since they lived in Bethlehem or Nazareth. Still, roughly 300 adults 
in the house congregation supported more than 1,000 persons, and thereby freed 
nearly 300 adults to engage in various missional roles in the pilgrim congregation. 86 

83 Smaby includes a whole chapter in her work on the plan and development of the town of 
Bethlehem. For the period of the General Economy see Smaby, "From Communal Pilgrims to 
Family Householders," 111-130. 

84 Erbe, Bethlehem , 62. See chapters 3 and 4 for his analysis of the economy and labor system. 

85 Engel, Religion and Profit, 37. 

86 Erbe, Bethlehem , 82-83. Atwood also cites this report in Atwood, Community of the Cross, 
134-135. 
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The Moravians of Bethlehem explained the arrangement of their communal 
economy in terms of the effectiveness it yielded for their service of Christ: “Our 
communal housekeeping is only out of need. It is no point of religion, much less of 
blessedness... .it is advantageous for the servants and maids of Jesus that many a one 
can be used who otherwise, through [the need to pursue] his own economy, would 
be hindered.” Those who worked within the house congregation knew that they 
were meaningfully connected to the outward mission of Bethlehem through the 
support of their manual labor. Jacob Adolph was one of these laborers and on one 
occasion he wrote: “I have the same blessing doing manual labor as the one who 
works with souls and I have the same feeling in my heart about the Savior’s blood 
and wounds as the brethren who preach about it every week. Praise God that 

oo 

manual labor is becoming a blessing to them.” In addition, those who worked as 
part of the house congregation in Bethlehem/Nazareth were encouraged to pray for 
the outward mission of the community while they were at work. The congregational 
diary once recorded: “On this occasion the brethren and sisters there were told that 
they should help evangelize in their practical work with prayer and supplication. It 
was an important matter for them, and they accepted it sincerely. We prayed to the 
Lamb with many tears.” Thus, whether one was a member of the house 
congregation or a member of the pilgrim congregation, the entire Bethlehem 
congregation shared in a common mission for Christ. 

87 Engel, Religion and Profit, 38. Original source cited as Heifer Conferenz Minutes, May 6, 
1746, Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 

88 Diary entry for March 30, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
256. 

89 Diary entry for April 1, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


259 . 
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Initial Organization of the Classes (Bands) 

After the organization of Bethlehem’s two subcongregations, the community 
was further organized into classes/bands. 90 In the diary the names of men and 
women were first listed according to their assignment to either the house 
congregation or pilgrim congregation. Within each of these major divisions persons 
were then sub-grouped into several classes, with three to ten persons per class. 

Each class was formed of persons in a similar stage of life. In Bethlehem at 
this time there were classes of married people, widowers, unattached women, single 
men, and young women. There was also a class for boys and one for girls but, 
unlike the others, the specific names of boys and girls were not identified for these 
classes in the diary entry. 91 Only the married classes included both genders. In total 


90 These two terms are often used interchangeably in the Bethlehem Diary and I will use them 
interchangeably in this discussion. Note, however, that there can be a slightly different use of the 
term class, when it sometimes represents a small group which meets for a common purpose, such as a 
class which meets for the study of an Indian language or when all the married persons meet together 
for instruction as the married persons' class. For example, see diary entry for February 6, 1744. Also 
note the distinction made in a conference meeting held April 7, 1745, indicating that classes were not 
to have the same level of intimate conversation as the bands. Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, respective pages, 32, 265. 

91 During the communal time period all of Bethlehem’s children were cared for and educated by 
designated members of the community, thereby freeing parents from the task of child rearing and 
redirecting their labor for service of the mission of Bethlehem. At the age of approximately eighteen 
months children entered the nursery and at four or five years they joined the boarding school, either 
for girls or boys. The schools, which sometimes relocated between Bethlehem and Nazareth as 
facilities allowed, provided religious and social instruction, education in basic liberal arts and cultural 
activities, and practical vocational training. Though not the focus of this study, the children of 
Bethlehem were exposed to the same religious experience and particular theological emphases as 
were their parents, but through their teachers and caregivers. Children also participated in many of 
the spiritual practices which will be explored in this study (e.g., hymn singing, Lovefeasts, Prayer 
Days, and use of devotional literature). Amy Schutt documents several instances in which 
Bethlehem’s children learned about the community’s missionary work, distant cultures, and the 
experience of other children living on the mission fields. She shows that even young children were 
formed by such instruction and events, as evidenced by examples of their pretending to be adult 
missionaries and acting as if they were evangelizing Native American children. Amy C. Schutt, 
"Complex Connections: Communication, Mobility, and Relationships in Moravian Children's Lives," 
Journal of Moravian History 12 (Spr 2012): 39-46. For a comprehensive treatment of the first one 
hundred years of Moravian education in Pennsylvania see Mabel Haller's dissertation, reprinted in 
Mabel Haller, "Early Moravian Education in Pennsylvania," Transactions of the Moravian Historical 
Society 15 (1953): 1-409. For a more recent collection of essays on the broader topic of Moravian 
education see Lempa and Peucker, eds.. Self Community, World. 
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there were nineteen classes formed (not counting those for the boys and girls). Each 
class had a designated leader, and due to a shortage of qualified persons some 
leaders were responsible for multiple classes. 

Moravian settlements had another social structure which organized the 
community into the same kinds of demographic subgroups mentioned in the 
preceding discussion; the groups were known as “choirs.” The use of the word choir 
(■ Chor ) here does not signify a group of singers; it is the term Moravians use to 
describe important groupings created within their congregation—normally 
differentiated by age, gender, and marital status. Once fully developed, choir groups 
often had their own living quarters, pastoral leaders and helpers, special 
celebrations, and daily devotional times. “ When a settlement community grew in 
population and the choir divisions became larger, smaller groupings within choirs 

go 

met as classes/bands for more intimate fellowship and spiritual growth. 

The small-group structure of classes/bands had originally been employed in 
Herrnhut as early as 1727. 94 Since Bethlehem’s earliest citizens were almost 
entirely immigrants from European Moravian settlements they would have already 
been familiar with this small-group structure, and thus there was no need for the 


92 Though space constraints do not permit a general discussion of the quarter-hour-long choir 
devotions, the practice was sometimes used to reinforce ideas about personal commitment to Christ 
and witness on his behalf. For an example, see the discussion during the single brethren's choir 
devotions regarding "the Witness Plan, to which each one has been called by the Lamb...." Diary 
entry for February 15, 1748, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 

93 For more information on the choir structure see Atwood, Community of the Cross, 173-200; 
Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A Study of Changing Communities, 67-89; Gillian Lindt Gollin, 
"Family Surrogates in Colonial America; The Moravian Experiment," Journal of Marriage and 
Family 31, no. 4 (1969): 650-658; and Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American 
Moravians, 93-99. 

94 Howard Snyder argues that such small groups were expressions of the Pietist notion of 
ecclesiolae and that they represent an important dynamic for chinch renewal. See Howard Albert 
Snyder, “Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism as Renewal Movements: A Comparative and 
Thematic Study” (Ph.D. diss., University of Notre Dame, 1983), 210-229, 233-237, 288-310. 
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diarist to explain the organization with anything further than, “Then the bands were 
announced in the following order..,.” 95 Such classes were intimate fellowship 
groups which had individual pastoral care, transparent personal accountability, 
prayer, instruction, and spiritual enrichment as the primary goals for the 
arrangement. 96 Membership within classes was reorganized regularly; individuals 
could request to be in a particular class (subject to approval by the leader), and if the 
dynamics of a particular class were not deemed to be healthy or serving its intended 

Q 7 

purpose it could be modified or dissolved altogether. 

What appears in the diary as simply a list of names grouped into the various 
classes masks something quite remarkable, given the social norms of the eighteenth 
century. One of the classes consisting of four married men (their wives not being in 
Bethlehem at the time) includes both a “Bro. Ludwig” (Zinzendorf) and “Johannes 
the Indian” (a Mohican whose original name was Wasamapa). Here in the same 


95 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7,18. 

96 For examples see diary entries on December 14, 1743, December 29, 1743, and February 1, 
1744; Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7, on respective pages 177, 182, 186; also see 
Spangenberg's diary for December 1, 1744, in Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 2, 184. For further description of bands and classes see Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A 
Study of Changing Communities , 68. Spiritual accountability was fostered in various ways. Personal 
interviews (or "speakings") were held between individual members and those responsible for pastoral 
care within the community, usually before Holy Communion. See Katherine M. Faull, "Speaking 
and Truth-Telling: Parrhesia in the Eighteenth-Century Moravian Church," in Self, Community, 

World , 157-159. 

97 For example, on August 6, 1742, approximately six weeks after the initial arrangement of the 
classes, several were reorganized; see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7, 60; see another 
reorganization on March 30, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 52. 

98 Wasamapa (or Wasampa, nicknamed "Job" by fur traders and called "Tschoop" by Germans 
who pronounced the name Job in this way) was baptized as Johannes (John) by Moravian missionary 
C. H. Rauch on April 16, 1742 at the Shekomeko mission in New York. Wasamapa became an 
evangelist among his tribe. Some of the Mohican (or Mahican) Christians, including Wasamapa, 
were ultimately displaced by white settlers and came to live in Bethlehem in 1745. He died of 
smallpox on August 27, 1746 and was buried in the Moravian graveyard at Bethlehem. See 
"Catalogue of Baptized Indians in North America," English translation, Indian Missions, Generalia, 
Moravian Archives, Bethlehem; and Augustus Schultze, "The Old Moravian Cemetery of Bethlehem, 
Pa. 1742-1897," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 5, no. 3 (1897): 121. For a 
manuscript in which Wasamapa relates his conversion story to Zinzendorf see "Letter Dictated by 
Johannes the Indian (Tschoop) to Count Zinzendorf, December 19, 1741," Indian Missions, 
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fellowship group is a German Count of highest rank and leader of the international 
Briidergemeine, and also a Native American, who would have been termed a 
“savage” by most Europeans of the day. From another perspective, Zinzendorf has 
been a Christian since boyhood, is highly educated with theological expertise, and is 
now a bishop of the Briidergemeine —and the other man, Wasamapa, is a recent 
convert, baptized some nine weeks earlier. How can such an unexpected grouping 
be explained? Of the Moravian classes Gollin writes: “Since the primary objective 
of these bands was the deepening of the religious life of their members, a high 
degree of spiritual affinity was an important criterion of membership within such a 
group. But unlike the Waldensians or the ancient Unitas Fratrum in Kunvald, the 
Moravian bands were stratified not with reference to the degree of personal holiness 
of the individual....”" I agree with Gollin that there was no stratification based on 
personal holiness here; I question, however, the degree of “spiritual affinity” which 
existed between Zinzendorf and Wasamapa. This was clearly a diverse fellowship 
group, and this example suggests that the Bethlehem classes were not stratified with 
reference to wealth, education, social rank, status within the church, or ethnic- 
national identity, even if for these two men this was a temporary arrangement. 100 It 
is also interesting to note that Zinzendorf, busy as he was, did not exempt himself 


Generalia, Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 

Some have argued that the Moravian records describing Wasamapa's life became part of the 
inspiration for novelist James Fenimore Cooper's Indian character Chingachgook, in the author's 
novel The Last of the Mohicans. Regardless, Wasamapa was one of the more famous Native 
American Moravian converts and is depicited among the redeemed who stand in worship of the risen 
Christ in the well-known painting by Moravian artist Johann Valentin Haidt, First Fruits (circa 
1747). See Edwin L. Stockton, "The Influence of the Moravians Upon the Leather-Stocking Tales," 
Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 20, no. 1 (1964): 6-191. The significance of Haidt's 
First Fruits painting will be discussed in chapter seven. 

99 Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A Study of Changing Communities, 68. 

100 Zinzendorf returned to Europe six months later and Wasamapa was not a permanent resident 
of the Bethlehem community. 
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from participating in this practice; the religious purpose of the classes was so 
important that all members of the church participated, regardless of position. 

The small-group structure known as the classes/bands is only one of several 
religious practices which helped to reinforce Moravian missional convictions 
regarding: (1) the character of fellowship within their community, and (2) the 
importance of evangelistic work outside of it. The Moravians believed that the Holy 
Spirit was using their church to gather a multiethnic following of souls for Christ 
from both “the ends of the earth” and the surrounding vicinity—souls like 
Wasamapa. 101 And when a soul was awakened to Christ, experienced salvation, and 
became a part of Christ’s church (and the Briidergemeine within the larger church), 
that person was incorporated into the fabric of the Moravian community and the 
intimate fellowship of their church. Theologically this spiritual transaction was 
understood to be effected by the loving and atoning work of Christ, through the 
drawing of the Holy Spirit, and by the instrumental means of the living witness of 
the church ■—but practically it meant that a Mohican who responded to the gospel 
through Moravian missionaries was now treated with the same kind of affection and 
spiritual care that was bestowed on any other brother or sister in the Briidergemeine. 
The breadth of fellowship found in such classes (i.e., various ethnic and national 
backgrounds) and the depth of emotional supportiveness between participants were 
realities experienced in an ongoing manner by members of the classes. It was the 
church’s outward mission that partly created the possibility for such fellowship in 
Christ. In this way the Briidergemeine’s class/band structure functioned as a 

101 For the early Moravian theological perspective on the activity of the Holy Spirit in the work of 
mission see Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 68-78. 

102 See Freeman's discussion of Zinzendorf s view of the centrality of grace, the nature of 
salvation, and the new birth in Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 177-192. 
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formative practice; participation in this particular practice shaped and reinforced 
certain missional convictions in the lives of the Bethlehem community—convictions 
regarding the scope of fellowship within Christ’s church and the way missional 
outreach enriched fellowship within the community. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter I have sought to describe the theoretical plan envisioned for 
the Moravians’ ministry in Pennsylvania and to show how this vision began to take 
shape with the founding and organization of the Bethlehem congregation. From the 
very beginning, Bethlehem was planned to be a missional community—a 
community that existed for the cause of the gospel of Christ and in which every 
member contributed to that purpose either directly or indirectly. Leaders of 
Bethlehem repeatedly kept this vision before church members to inspire and remind 
the community of its calling and self-identity. When the Moravians chose the 
Pilgergemeine form of settlement for Bethlehem, it was not primarily an effort to 
return to a primitive ideal for the church or because they believed it was an example 
that all other Christians should follow. Nor were they striving to withdraw from a 
wicked world to create their own utopian society. For them communalism was 
simply a means to an end—an effective means of enabling the release and flexible 
deployment of spiritual resources for the cause of outward mission. Within 
Bethlehem the dualism of sacred and secular did not exist. The social, economic, 
and religious dimensions of life were all seen as one sacred reality which was 
subject to the rule of Christ. Even as the community was organized for an outward, 
missional purpose, the congregation recognized the importance of close fellowship 
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and personal accountability within the community. The small-group structure of the 
classes/bands created cohesiveness and facilitated individual spiritual growth within 
the community, and at the same time the multinational/multiethnic composition of 
the classes reminded members that the fruit of their evangelistic labors would serve 
to enrich and enlarge their fellowship with one another and with Christ. 

This chapter concludes an overview of the background, theoretical plan, and 
initial development of the Bethlehem community. In the foregoing discussion I 
have sought to provide a general picture of early Bethlehem and its missional 
impulse. In subsequent chapters I will explore in detail the kind of spiritual life that 
was fostered within the congregation and the devotional practices that gave spiritual 
ideas a concrete reality and helped the community carry out its mission. My 
approach will be to consider a number of formative practices which shaped daily life 
and through which Bethlehem’s leaders sought to connect the community to what 
they believed was its God-given mission. I will argue that these spiritual practices 
served to underpin the missional purpose of the community. The first topic to be 
considered, over the next two chapters, is Bethlehem’s hymnody and how 
communal singing was used in congregational life for a missional purpose. 



CHAPTER THREE 


WORSHIP, HYMNODY, AND COMMUNAL SINGING 

Introduction 

In 1748 a committee in Bethlehem met to consider how to respond to a 
polemical publication aimed at the Moravians. The meeting minutes contain a 
statement which reveals the Moravians’ understanding of the doctrinal significance 
of their hymns and litanies: “Whoever wants to get acquainted with us and to learn 
our first principles and progress of grace can acquire that knowledge better from our 
hymns, our litany of the wounds, and the homilies upon the same, than if we respond 
to such writings against us.” 1 According to those who lived in Bethlehem, the study 
of their hymns and litanies is of utmost importance if one wants to apprehend 
Moravian theology and “get acquainted” with the spirituality of this group. I will 
now turn to this important subject. 

Certain aspects of Moravian hymns and litanies will be explored in this 
chapter and the following two. In this chapter I will begin by showing that modern 
studies of Moravian hymnody have largely overlooked the missional quality of 
Moravian hymns, while Moravian hymn writers of the eighteen century consciously 
acknowledged this purpose for their hymns. I will also present three important 
theological ideas regarding the connection between Moravian worship and hymnody 

1 November 19, 1748, "Heifer Conferenz Minutes," BethCong, Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 
Translation given in "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 
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and show how these ideas shaped the writing, understanding, and use of hymns by 
congregations such as Bethlehem. Next, the major German and English Moravian 
hymnals of the era will be identified and briefly described, including those which 
were used by the Bethlehem community. In the final section of the chapter I will 
show how several hymn-singing practices in Bethlehem were used to reinforce the 
congregation’s missional identity and to shape missional convictions. This chapter 
also provides important introductory material for the hymn analysis I conduct in the 
following chapter. In chapter four I will undertake an analysis of Moravian 
missional hymns in order to demonstrate that hymn content expressed the missional 
convictions of the community, and finally, within a section of chapter five I will 
examine Moravian litanies for their missional features. 

Though Moravian music has been the subject of academic research for 
several decades, recent literature has not adequately explained one of the important 
purposes of Moravian hymnody—forming and sustaining a missional spirituality 
and ecclesiology. In chapters three and four I will argue that the conceptual content 
of missional hymn texts—absorbed through hours of memorization, singing, and 
devotional study—and certain worship rituals which employed hymnody functioned 
as formative practices which provided a theological basis and psychological 
motivation for the congregation’s participation in outreach to others." 

The amount of attention given to the topic of Moravian hymnody in this 
study is warranted by the significance of hymns and hymn singing in the communal 
life of the Moravians at Bethlehem. The musical life of Bethlehem, as in other 
Moravian communities, was an essential part of its spiritual practices and rituals. 

2 1 refer the reader to the earlier discussion of formative practices in the introduction to this work. 
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Here I employ the term “musical life” to mean all kinds of Moravian ritual practices 
which utilize musical forms. Nola Reed Knouse includes the following as elements 
of Moravian musical life: hymns (texts and tunes), sacred vocal music (solo and 
choir), organ music and organ building, brass music, secular instrumental music, the 
collegium musicum, and music education. Each of these elements was part of the 
community life of Bethlehem from its earliest years, though the use of 
instrumentation and vocal music such as anthems became increasingly sophisticated 
in the second half of the eighteenth century and the best-known Moravian 
composers who lived in Bethlehem came after the timeframe of this study. The 
latter observation does not limit this study, as the focus here is not upon the artistic 
dimensions of musical performance. 

Within the broader spectrum of Moravian music, the importance of 
congregational singing, and particularly the singing of hymns, cannot be overstated. 
The Moravians’ prolific writing of hymn texts, printing of thousands of hymnals, 
public reading of new hymns, devotional use of hymns, study and memorization of 
hymn texts and tunes, incorporation of hymns into many religious rituals, and the 
singing of hymns privately and corporately—while working, socializing, and 
worshipping—are all indicators of the value they placed upon their hymnody. 

James Nelson writes: 

Certainly the most remarkable and characteristic element in the 
devotional life of the Brethren is to be seen in the use which is made 
of music therein. Congregational singing predominates in their cultus 
as in no other. In the entire life of their settlements and in the 
individual lives of all those who resided therein the thread which 
seems to bind all actions and ceremonies together is the presence of 
devotional music. Music completely dominated their worship; it 


3 Knouse, "Moravians and Their Music," 4. 
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marked every important event—of birth, baptism, confirmation, 
marriage, and death. Among the first words lisped by the infant and 
the last sounds heard by the departing soul were the ubiquitous and 
beloved hymns and chorales. Here was the instrument through which 
the intense devotion.. .found its most complete and consistent 
expression. 4 


Hymnody as a Missional Formative Practice 

Moravian hymns, in both their theological content and the various ways in 
which they were used, served as a formative practice which instilled missional 
purpose into the life of the congregation at Bethlehem. This significant purpose has 
largely been overlooked in modem literature on Zinzendorf-era Moravian hymnody 
and music, even as important new studies of Moravian music have emerged. The 
relative void has existed for several decades. No mention of the missional quality of 
Moravian hymns was made by Hans Theodore David or Albert Rau in their articles 
published in 1944 on Moravian musical life in Bethlehem. 5 Henry Williams, writing 
in 1962, points out that Moravian hymns were the “chief theological expression of 
the faith” but does not mention any connection between the theology of Moravian 
hymnody and outward mission. 6 Karl Kroeger (1975) notes that Moravian musical 
life revolved around the church and its needs but does not mention the missional 
focus of the church and its relation to hymnody, while John Johansen (1979) extends 
Kroeger’s point and can see the contribution Moravian hymnody has made to other 


4 Nelson, "Herrnhut: Friedrich Schleiermacher's Spiritual Homeland," 173. I would note that the 
change in tense halfway through this quotation (from present to past tense) is Nelson's. 

5 See Hans Theodore David, "Musical Life in the Pennsylvania Settlements of the Unitas 
Fratrum," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 13, no. 1-2 (1944): 19-58; and Albert G. 
Rau, "Development of Music in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania," Transactions of the Moravian Historical 
Society 13, no. 1-2 (1944): 59-64. 

6 See Henry L. Williams, "The Development of the Moravian Hymnal," Transactions of the 
Moravian Historical Society 18, no. 2 (1962): 239-266, quotation 264. 
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churches but also has nothing to say about mission. Steffen Arndal (1995) makes 
the connection of Moravian hymnody to religious awakening and the ability of 
hymns to touch the heart but says nothing in regard to the message the hymns 

o 

conveyed to church members about their mission. Important dissertations by 
Atwood (1995) and Sarah Eyerly (2007) made careful studies of Moravian hymnody 
and liturgy but the research questions they sought to answer did not focus on 
mission. 9 

The most important recent work on Moravian music in America was edited 
by Knouse in 2008. The chapters on topics such as “The Why of Moravian Music,” 
“Hymnody of the Moravian Church,” and “Questions of Identity and Purpose” make 
little mention of Moravian hymnody’s capacity for forming a missional identity. 

The most explicit reference in this regard might be the summary statement found in 
the introductory chapter: “From the beginning of the Unitas Fratrum in the middle of 
the fifteenth century through the beginning of the twenty-first century, music has 
greatly enhanced the Moravians’ ability to worship with the heart as well as the 
mind, to express and teach their faith to each other, to strengthen their communities, 
and to go around the world in mission and service ” (emphasis mine). 10 I want to 


7 Karl Kroeger, "Moravian Music in America: A Survey," in Unitas Fratrum: Hermhuter Studien, 
ed. Mari P. Van Buijtenen, Cornells Dekker, and Huib Leeuwenberg (Utrecht: Rijksarchief, 1975), 
387-400; and John H. Johansen, Moravian Hymnody, Papers of the Hymn Society of America 32 
(Springfield, Ohio: Hymn Society of America, 1979), 3-24. 

8 Steffen Arndal, "Spiritual Revival and Hymnody: The Hymnbooks of German Pietism and 
Moravianism," trans. Hedwig T. Durnbaugh, Brethren Life and Thought 40 (1995): 71-93. 

9 Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," chapters 6 and 10; Sarah Justina Eyerly, 
“'Singing from the Heart': Memorization and Improvisation in an Eighteenth-Century Utopian 
Community” (Ph.D. diss.. University of California, Davis, 2007). 

10 Knouse, ed.. The Music of the Moravian Church in America, 1. To be clear, I am not asserting 
that the authors of the aforementioned works were unaware of the missional content of Moravian 
hymnody, but that this important dimension has not been adequately emphasized in recent decades by 
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add depth and detail to the latter assertion by demonstrating through the following 
analysis that hymns were a powerful mechanism which provided a theological basis 
and psychological motivation for missional concern to every person in the 
congregation, and in doing so I hope to make a contribution to recent academic 
literature on this subject. 

It is surprising that there has been little attention paid to the missional 
component of Moravian hymnody in recent literature, given that the Moravians of 
the eighteenth century were so clear about it. We need only turn to the prefaces they 
included in some of their English hymnals to see this demonstrated. The preface of 
the 1742 English hymnal informs the reader that there are two main points to the 
hymns therein: “the reader will observe these two points chiefly aimed at, and 
running through all the hymns, viz. that Jesus Christ is our Lord and God; and that 
thro’ His death, all the whole world may find release from all their sins, and endless 
grace.” 1 Here we find a chief point of Moravian doctrine, shared by many other 
churches: Christ is Lord and forgiveness is found in his vicarious, atoning death. 
Attached to this idea, the Moravian hymnal also includes the scope and goal of 
Christ’s salvation: “all the whole world.” Note that, according to the Moravians’ 
own understanding of their hymns, one of the major themes is implicitly 
missional—Christ is Lord and Redeemer and “the whole world” may find release 


English literature on this subject. Given the keen interest in missional ecclesiology during the past 
two decades this dimension of Moravian hymnody warrants stronger emphasis and analysis. 

11 A Collection of Hymns, with Several Translations from the Hymn-Book of the Moravian 
Brethren (London: Printed for James Hutton, at the Bible and Sun, in Little-Wild-Street, near 
Lincoln's-Inn-Lields, 1742), preface [iii]. The same preface appears in all three editions of this 
hymnal part. (This hymnal was followed by two additional parts; each will be noted in subsequent 
citations.) 
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from their sins through Christ’s atoning death. Mission to the world is the 
outworking of this point of doctrine. 

The preface to the 1754 English-language hymnal gives a fuller explanation 
of the same missional ideas included in the earlier hymnal’s preface. From the 1754 
preface we read: 

The Brethren’s grand topic in their hymns, as everyone may see, 
is the person and propitiation of Jesus Christ, they collect, as in the 
focus of a burning glass [magnifying glass], what has descended to 
them from past ages, or properly from the Bible itself, upon this head; 
and that it may not be evaded.. .they present it in a system, and apply 
that system to practice. They affirm our free acceptance with God as 
sinners, and through pure grace; and yet, the necessity of, and 
powerful assistances for, a most real holiness of life afterwards: with 
such a warmth upon each of these subjects successively, that many a 
reader mns away with a supposition of their over-doing on that side 
he happened first to take notice of, for want of waiting the balance. 

They cherish, as an hereditary platform from their ancestors, a very 
high persuasion of, and very strict rules concerning, a New- 
Testament church. To mention but one peculiarity more, they 
continually betray a burning propensity to the work of propagating 
the Gospel of Peace: If any one finds more things uttered in this 
Spirit, than he can make application of in his sphere, let him 
remember that these are a people, very many of whose members have 
such a call*; that they, however, express themselves at other times 
plainly enough about the obligations of a Christian in the common 
situation of life, or as a citizen; not to allege that most things said in 
the former view, must, in some part or degree, be transferred to the 
latter circumstances too. Their compositions were indeed calculated 
for themselves.... 

* Above 100 of them have already consumed and laid down their 

12 

mortal Tabernacle in ministering the Gospel to the Heathens. 

Note how the author (the writer is likely John Gambold, an English 
Moravian) brings added emphasis in the way he brackets the various hymn themes 
which are mentioned in the middle of the paragraph: the preface begins with the 


12 A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, from the Beginning Till Now: 
Designed Chiefly for the Use of the Congregations in Union with the Brethren's Church (London: 
Brethren's Chapel, 1754), sixth and seventh pages of preface, no pagination. 
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“grand topic” of Moravian hymns (i.e., Christ and his atoning sacrifice) and ends 
with the Moravians’ “burning propensity” to spread the gospel of Peace. The author 
of the preface feels the need to explain to any unfamiliar readers why the Moravians 
make so much of their missional emphasis and does so by noting that this is a church 
of many who sense a unique spiritual calling to such ministry—to the degree that 
quite a number have already given their lives for the cause. The writer closes by 
acknowledging that the hymn texts of the hymnal were written for the Moravians; 
the message of the hymns was intended to “speak to” this congregation and their 
particular ecclesial identity and purpose. 

Atwood alludes to a function of rituals and practices when he writes, “Ritual 
and music were central to life in the Moravian communities of the 18th century. 
Daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly cycles of worship defined sacred time, 
incorporated individuals into the community, and expressed the community’s ideals ” 
(emphasis mine). ~ I have just shown that one of the community’s ideals, as stated 
in hymnal prefaces, was to spread the gospel of Christ, and the Moravians employed 
hymnody to express this ideal to their community members. This is why I believe 
Edwin Kortz has missed something important in his assessment of Moravian 
liturgical practices in colonial North America. Kortz is critical of Zinzendorf s plan 
to have American Moravian settlements follow similar worship patterns and social 
arrangements to those of Europe. Kortz sees the practices of congregations like 
Bethlehem as out of touch with a surrounding context which is radically different 

13 Atwood is dealing with Moravian daily litanies in this article, but the idea expressed would 
equally apply to hymn singing. Craig D. Atwood, "Theology in Song: Daily Litanies in the 
Eighteenth-Century Moravian Church," in Distinctiveness of Moravian Culture: Essays and 
Documents in Moravian History in Honor of Vernon H. Nelson on His Seventieth Birthday , ed. Craig 
D. Atwood and Peter Vogt (Nazareth, Pa.: Moravian Historical Society, 2003), 47. 
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from that of Europe. In an article section about worship patterns in the American 
settlements he is critical when he writes, “the Moravians had little centers of old- 
world culture in the midst of new world expansion and progressiveness.” 14 

Without challenging the accuracy of this statement I would suggest 
reassessing his interpretation. Kortz does not consider a different dimension—the 
idea that the liturgical patterns (such as the use of hymnody) which were common 
throughout the worldwide Briiclergemeine were not unlike physical exercises for the 
body, practices which invigorated, strengthened, and provided endurance for a 
community that was engaged in an extensive same-culture and cross-cultural 
mission enterprise during the Zinzendorf era. One may criticize how Moravian 
liturgical practices were perceived by outsiders in the New World, but it must be 
acknowledged that the culture of hymnody within the church expressed and 
reinforced important ideals which encouraged missional outreach in the New 
World. 15 


Hymnody and Aspects of the Moravian Theology of Worship 

In this section I will sketch out a theological framework for understanding 
Moravian hymnody. A thorough development of the theology which shaped 
Moravian hymnody is beyond the scope of this study and not necessary for my 
purposes. Bringing several important aspects into view, however, will provide a 


14 Edwin W. Kortz, "The Liturgical Development of the American Moravian Church," 
Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 18, no. 2 (1961): 274. 

15 Peucker provides an additional insight: "Kortz is looking at the Moravians of the eighteenth 
century with his twentieth century eyes. He is representative of a generation of Moravians who did 
not understand why the [early] Moravians did not establish a large denomination in America. They 
think that the small numbers of the Moravians is a sign of their failure. They do not understand that 
eighteenth century Moravians had different goals in America." P. M. Peucker, e-mail message to the 
author, October 26, 2013. 
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backdrop for the discussion which follows in this chapter and the next and will help 
clarify the theological underpinnings of hymn texts and usage. 

Hymnody and the "Liturgical State of Being" 

The ubiquitous use of hymns among the Moravians was an outgrowth of 
Zinzendorf s emphasis that every aspect of life is liturgical. The traditional 
sacred/secular distinctions did not exist within Moravian communities such as 
Bethlehem. All of life was sacred and every event in life presented the opportunity 
to glorify Christ. This foundational belief is one reason why hymns were so 
important. They were a means to express this perspective to the community and, by 
the frequent and varied use of hymns within ordinary routines as well as worship 
services, every aspect of life could become consecrated to God. One can gain a 
sense of the symbiosis achieved between sacred singing and ordinary tasks by 
considering the diarist’s description of a meeting of the married people in 
Bethlehem: “In the general meeting of the married class, everything was vigorous 
and lively. The one cobbled, the other carved, the third made powder for the 
apothecary, the fourth copied, some pared turnips, some knitted, others spun, sewed, 
etc., and all the while Love was discussed quite heartily and freely, and in the midst 
of it the most beautiful Blood-verses were sung.” 16 

In Zinzendorf s thought there existed a “liturgical state of being” which 
should characterize the life of the Christian who is living completely for the Savior. 
This sentiment was recorded on April 20, 1760 in the Jiingerhaus-Diarium (the diary 


16 Diary entry for October 6, 1745, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 
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kept for Zinzendorf and his entourage which was copied and read in Moravian 
settlements such as Bethlehem): 

The liturgical state of being is a certain fixed, solid essence, which is 
ever present... .For this essence proceeds in a liturgical course with 
the soul, and it never comes out of its liturgical mode. A person 
becomes accustomed to this little by little: to do all one’s 
affairs.. .from the greatest to the least and lowest act—to do this with 
a dignity, whereby one’s likeness to Jesus shines forth and loses 

17 

nothing thereby. That is what liturgical means. 

The aforementioned ideal that the soul “never comes out of its liturgical 
mode” was taken seriously by the Bethlehem community. In November 1742 it was 
decided that congregation members would receive a blessing each evening prior to 
going to bed and each morning immediately after arising “because our brethren’s 
and sisters’ frame of mind must not be disturbed by sleep but must at all times be 
found in fellowship with the Saviour, whether they be sleeping or waking.” 
Similarly, a discussion within a meeting of the single brethren’s choir “dealt with 
His constant and exact walk with us and His wounds, and to be without Him only a 
moment, and not constantly to realize Him warmly in our hearts, whether one goes, 
stands, sleeps during the day or dreams while asleep, works, is on way to work, or 
wherever one is, would be our greatest misery.” 19 

Zinzendorf intended this liturgical state of being for both the individual and 
the community as a whole. A heart which is in this “liturgical mode” expresses 
itself through a constant singing, verbally or internally. Moravian hymnals 
sometimes cited the biblical text of Ephesians 5:19 as a basis for this theological 


17 C. Daniel Crews, "Moravian Worship, the Why of Moravian Music," in The Music of the 
Moravian Church in America , 30. Original source cited as Jungerhaus-Diarium, April 20, 1760, 
2:228. Translation from the German by Crews. 

18 Diary entry for November 25, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 117. 

19 Diary entry for March 2, 1748, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 
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perspective: “Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 

singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord.” For Zinzendorf and the 

Moravians at Bethlehem, singing from the heart was a barometer of spiritual health. 

Congregational singing could not be spiritually vibrant if the individuals did not care 

for their own souls and nurture an every-hour fellowship with Christ. These ideas 

represent an important aspect of Moravian theology, so they were taught to children. 

Zinzendorf wrote this in the preface to a children’s hymnal (1754): 

Accordingly you have here a little Hymn-book... .A living 

Congregation must every Day think, and speak, and pray, and sing 

together in Fellowship. But then every single Soul must also do the 

same by and for itself. For supposing a Child should let one Day slip 

without thinking in private about Him who died for him, or, that he 

did not every Day about that great Matter hold secret Conversation 

with the Saviour himself in Prayer... .The Soul of such a negligent 

Child, one might certainly conclude, is either sick already in the Point 

21 

of Faith, or will not continue long well." 

A similar idea was expressed in a decision of a congregation council meeting 
in Bethlehem: “At 8 o’clock the Gemeinstuncle [Congregation Hour, a devotional 
meeting] will be held, which will close with a Singstunde [Singing Meeting]. In it 
no one is to join in the singing unless he is assured that he always sings, or does so 
on this occasion in the way our church members should.” Spiritual authenticity in 
singing—when the words being sung truly reflected the state of one’s heart and were 
offered as an expression of one’s actual experience with Christ—was of crucial 
importance to community leaders. On one occasion this was discussed in a meeting 
of Bethlehem’s leaders: “The spirit of singing is lacking in our congregation.... it 


20 A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , title page. 

21 A Hymn-Book for the Children Belonging to the Brethren's Congregations: Taken Chiefly out 
of the German Little Book. In Three Books. ([London?]: Moravian Church, 1756), from the preface 
("Preface to the German Children's-Book"), iv-vi. 

~ 2 Diary entry for November 25, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 117. More will be 
said of the Singstunde (Singing Meeting) later in this chapter. 
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does not lie in the souls of the brethren and sisters.... The chief benefit of the hymns 
have all resulted from experience and the expression of the soul. There is something 
affecting and unctuous in the hymns if they are sung with a harmony of the spirit.” 
At its best, hymn singing was an expression of the soul; a spiritual experience which 
resulted in further spiritual experiences with Christ. Thus, sustaining a liturgical 
state of being was important because of the object in view—a life expressed as 
worship of Christ. 

All Moravian music was rooted in worship of Christ. Though any kind of 
music and singing might be pleasurable in itself, leaders of the congregation were 
careful not to treat it in a worldly manner but instead recognized music as a gift from 
God. Their belief was that music and singing should be used for godly purposes and 
should be performed in a way that would honor God. One incident which occurred 
during a devotional service at Bethlehem illustrates the point: “During the quarter- 
of-an-hour service of the hourly intercessors a disturbance took place among the 
singers, which grieved us. Br. Anton wrote them a sharply worded note. They 
admitted their sin, and the Savior forgave them. At the same time it was impressed 
upon all of the singers that music must glorify the Savior; otherwise all music is 
worth nothing and is only sensual pleasure, and we do not want to regard it or use it 
in that manner.” According to leaders, singing was foremost a means of glorifying 
God; it was also an expression of the liturgical life. 


23 August 25, 1745, "Heifer Conferenz Minutes." Translation given in "Musicological Index of 
Bethlehem." 

~ 4 Diary entry for February 2, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


31 . 
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Hymnody and a Cosmic Theology of Worship 

Like other Pietists of the day, the Moravians understood worship through 
song in cosmic terms. Worship was not something contained by the four walls of 

ic 

the Moravian Saal in which they gathered to sing. Their conception was that 
worship was always taking place before the throne of the resurrected Christ, and 
when the congregation began to sing hymns they simply joined their voices in 
harmony with the angels and saints above. 26 Their cosmic view of worship 
manifests itself in various ways. For example, the artwork on the title page of the 
Herrnhut hymnbook shows the assembled congregation bowing down before a 
heavenly image of Christ depicted as a lamb. The heavenly portion of the scene 
intrudes upon and hovers right at the ceiling of the Moravian Saal , which is filled 

27 

with worshippers—the earthly and heavenly blend together in this worship serviced 
(See Figure 2.) 


25 The Moravian Saal (German for hall or room) was a large room used for worship gatherings or 
meetings. There might be more than one Saal at a particular settlement. For example, in addition to 
the Saal used for congregational gatherings, the Single Brethren might have their own Saal in their 
choir house. 

26 The Moravians shared this cosmic theology of worship with other German Pietists, though the 
degree of emphasis on this aspect of theology within hymnody may have differed among groups. 
Arndal, in comparing hymnals of the various strains of Pietism, makes an important distinction 
regarding the Moravians. He argues that the Moravians' expression of eschatology within their 
hymnody is more subtle in comparison with what is found in other Pietist hymnals. Arndal writes, 
"In the Moravian liturgy, God’s kingdom is reality here and now; therefore, the expectation of the 
near future recedes and is replaced by the traditional Lutheran understanding of Jesus' Second 
Coming, Judgment Day, and the end of the world." See Arndal, "Spiritual Revival and Hymnody," 
87. 

~ 7 Das Gesang-Buch der Gemeine in Herrn-Huth , [2. Aufl.] ed. (daselbst zu finden in Waysen- 
Hause, 1737), title page. 




~ s The "watchword" (sometimes "daily text") was a form of daily devotional literature and will be 
explained more fully in chapter six. 

29 Diary entry for March 29, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


The same understanding of the cosmic dimensions of worship can be seen in 
the Bethlehem Diary entry for March 29, 1745. The diary entry begins by giving the 
day’s scriptural watchword' (Ps. 47:6) and the first line of a related hymn text, 
which alludes to heavenly worship: “You rapid wagons of fire, you who carried the 
great Son of the King to glory, we join together in harmony. You make your sounds 
up above; we do it here.”' The Bethlehem congregation’s offering of praise and 
thanksgiving represented just a portion of what was due to the Lamb for his loving 
sacrifice, but when joined together with tongues of angels and departed saints it 
increased in fullness and became a more fitting gift to the Savior. This theological 
perspective of worship shaped the Briidergemeine’s hymnody and missional 
convictions. 


Figure 2. Titlepage Artwork, Das Gesang-Buch der Gemeine in Herrn-Huth, 1737 


255. 
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Hymnody and a Lived Theology 

Hymnody provided a means to articulate and inculcate theological truths 
which were important to the Moravians; in other words, it enabled a lived theology. 
Teaching through hymnody was seen as a crucial part of providing pastoral 
oversight and theological education for children in both the Moravian nurseries and 
schools. Congregational diaries provide examples: “The brethren and sisters in 
charge of the children were particularly enjoined to tend the hearts of the children 
with the theology of the hymns.” Similarly, community leaders stressed to a 
couple who were working in ministry outside of Bethlehem: “The theology of the 
hymns must be applied industriously. It imperceptibly stirs them to what is in the 

o 1 

soul.” Moravian school teachers spread their Christocentric theology to places 
outside of Bethlehem via the message of the hymns: “The children in Philadelphia, 
who come to our brethren and sisters in the school there, show a great propensity to 

T9 

hear about the Lamb and to learn stanzas.” 

Zinzendorf and the Moravians believed that singing gives language to a heart 
which is stirred by Christ, and thus it was the most natural way to express 
Zinzendorf s notion of “heart religion” and to articulate theological truth.” This 


30 Diary entry for September 1, 1745, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 

31 September 14, 1745, "Heifer Conferenz Minutes." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." 

32 Diary entry for October 7, 1746, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 

33 Freeman explains that for Zinzendorf "the heart" represents the inner person and is the seat of 
religious knowledge and experience, as opposed to the limited, rational faculty of the mind. "Heart 
religion" was centered in a real, living, affective relationship with the Savior/Creator Christ and 
involved one's entire being—emotions, will, and desires, as well as the intellect. Singing, as opposed 
to purely intellectual discourse, was thought to flow directly from the heart, and thus proved to be a 
superior means to express theological truth. See Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 
passim, particularly 90-101; and Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," chapter two. 
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view was expressed by editors of Moravian hymnals: “when our affections are 
strongly moved, which surely religion may be allowed to do, singing.. .is what the 
heart naturally chooses to vent itself by.” 34 This form of congregational worship 
was thought to enable direct, spontaneous, and heartfelt communication with God 
and was considered to be an important means to express spiritual truth to one 

a c 

another. So for the Moravians, hymn writing and singing were primary means to 
articulate theology, and during the timeframe under study, these took predominance 
over the more common Protestant forms of expressing theology—preaching, 
academic writing, and polemics. 36 

Hymns were used not only to articulate theology; they were also a means to 
deeply inculcate these ideas in community members. The Moravians of this era 
sought to memorize the lyrics of hymns and as a result many could sing hymn texts 
without the use of a hymn book. In church worship services the hymn books were 
for the visitor, not the Moravian sister or brother. The Moravian Synod of 1750 
declared that memorization was important because it enabled the congregation to 
“live in” the hymn’s subject matter: “A congregation of the Savior must be able to 
sing without a book, for they should live in the matter. One passes a hymnal to a 
stranger.” 


34 A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , first page of preface, no 
pagination. 

35 Various forms of prayer, use of biblical texts, and artwork were also important means to 
communicate spiritual truth. These will be discussed in later chapters. 

36 Henry H. Meyer, Child Nature and Nurture According to Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1928), 76. Preaching will be addressed within chapter six. 

37 Synod results, November 18, 1750. Cited in Knouse, "Moravians and Their Music," 17. 
Knouse cites her source as Hans-Christoph Hahn and Hellmut Reichel, Zinzendorf und die 
Herrnhuter Bruder: Quellen zur Geschichte der Briider-Unitdt von 1722 bis 1760 (Hamburg: Wittig, 
1977), 222. 
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Memorization of large numbers of hymn stanzas allowed the Moravians to 
create unique practices in hymn singing, as will be seen later in this chapter, but here 
one point should not be missed—memorization allowed the members of Bethlehem 
to almost constantly reflect upon biblical truths and particular theological emphases 
which were incorporated into their hymns. It also accustomed the community to a 
poetic form of religious discourse such that the Moravians were so fluent in 
thinking, speaking, and singing religious poetry that it might almost be considered 
their second language. And this in fact was the point—for the theological ideas of 
Moravian hymnody to be readily available to influence every conversation, decision, 
and action. This is what the Moravians meant by living in the matter. 

Memorization of vast amounts of material, of course, does not occur without 
effort and discipline. The rhyming stanzas of hymns were thought to be the first aid 
in memorization, as put by the editor of one Moravian hymnal: “the comprising of 
important truths or counsels in verse, is a help to their being remembered, and a kind 

o o 

of memoria technical Beyond this, Zinzendorf and others developed 
sophisticated means to aid in memorization and recall of information. The 
Moravians created concordances of hymn texts, organizing stanzas according to 
rubrics which emphasized subject matters which were important to them. This was 
to be an aid for singing services and to build familiarity with the material in the 
hymns. We find evidence of this occurring very early in Bethlehem. At a 


38 A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, first page of preface, no 
pagination. 

39 See Eyerly's disseration on the subject of the Moravians' memorization and improvisation in the 
Zinzendorf era. Eyerly sees parallels to mnemonic techniques employed in medieval times and 
certain techniques discussed in early treatises on the art of memorization. Eyerly, "Singing from the 
Heart," 162-167. My discussion in the following part of this section draws from this same work, 159- 
188. 
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congregation council meeting in the fall of 1742, at which Zinzendorf was present, 
two decisions are noteworthy: 

9. The hymns contained in Appendix XI are to be distributed and 
copied so that they may become familiar to the congregation and 
be sung during the meetings. 

10. A concordance of hymns is to be prepared, and those stanzas that 
refer to common topics listed under rubrics; always in the 
Singstunden such a section is to be sung [selected] according to 
their topical arrangement so that the hymns in the hymnal may 
come into more frequent use. 40 

Such organized materials were used to help facilitate worship services, but 
equally important, they could be used in private devotional times as a means to 
memorize and meditate on the material. Some such teaching aids were developed 
into books which Zinzendorf referred to as “memory texts” and could include hymn 
texts, scripture verses, and catechisms. A few years before his death Z inzendorf was 
working on his Enchiridion (Bible summary) which he hoped would help children 
and adults master biblical and hymn content. Zinzendorf explained the purpose of 
such material: 

The important consideration in connection with our instruction is that 
the heart and the book [Bible] shall harmonize, that everything be 
both in the book and in our hearts at the same time. I have formed 
the habit of memorizing as I read and have thus through the years 
memorized practically the whole of the Bible unconsciously, so that 
when I speak in public I frequently express myself in biblical 
language, and when I have expressed myself in writing and find that I 
have not done so in biblical language, I frequently make the 
change... .All of our hymns are inspired by the Bible. What you sing 
is Bible truth. If anyone should ask me for the source of such and 
such a hymn stanza, even one that is unusual, I could refer him at 
once to the Bible source.... 

For nearly thirty years I have been calling the attention of the 
congregation to various texts from the Bible so that they might be 
engraved in our hearts. When all these Bible quotations are once 


40 Diary entry for September 9, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 80-81. 
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assembled and you have this little volume [the Enchiridion] in your 
possession, I shall be happy. It will bring new life among you. You 
will find in it all the verses you have learned and which you have 
repeated and sung heartily. 41 

Note how closely Zinzendorf associated the content of hymns with biblical material: 
“What you sing is Bible truth.” He believes his listeners have already learned the 
scriptures by what they have repeatedly sung. It can also be seen that the purpose of 
memorization is that Bible verses (or hymn texts) may be “engraved” upon the heart. 

Hymnbooks and their associated teaching aids were studied privately by 
congregation members as devotional material. The preface to the German hymnal 
of 1753 (the so-called Londoner Gesangbuch ) assumed that the hymns would be 
studied devotionally: “and when he in his closet, at any time, reads only a hymn or 
two meditating barely on what is then before him, it will prove a cordial for his heart 
and mind, and tune it for what next follows in his Christian calling, whether action 
or repose.” The ultimate purpose of hymnody—when studied, memorized, and 
sung—was to prepare the heart and mind to be responsive to Christ’s direction for 
both the individual and the Briidergemeine. The theology of Moravian hymns was 
to be a lived theology. 


41 Jungerhaus-Diarium, Unity Archives, Herrnhut, June 26, 1758. Henry Meyer quotes and 
translates this manuscript in Meyer, Child Nature and Nurture , 195-196. 

42 Etwas vom Liede Mosis, des Knechts Gottes, und detn Liede des Lammes, das ist: Alt- und 
neuer Briider-Gesang von den Tagen Henochs bisher, fiir alle Kinder und Seelen Gottes mit 
einfaltigem Auge gesammlet und zu verstandigem Gebrauch iiberlassen (London: Mit Habekorn- und 
Gussischen Schriften, 1753), first page of preface, no pagination (German and English translation of 
the preface appear in two columns). 
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Hymn Heritage and Moravian Hymnals 
Heritage and German-Language Hymnals 

As I have shown in an earlier chapter, Zinzendorf was personally influenced 
by the Pietist movement from the days of his youth. He expressed his own religious 
devotion by prolific writing of poetry and hymns, even as a child, and Weinlick 
reports that Zinzendorf composed some 2,000 hymns in his lifetime. 43 Zinzendorf 
became very familiar with hymnbooks of his day and by his twenties was compiling 
and publishing hymnals. In 1725 Zinzendorf published the hymnal Sammlung 
geistlicher unci lieblicher Liecler for the congregation at Berthelsdorf. 44 In 1735 the 
first official hymnbook for the community at Herrnhut was published, titled 
Gesangbuch der evangelischen Briider-Gemeinen in Herrn-Huth (often referred to 
simply as the Hermhut hymnbook or Herrnhuter Gesangbuch). To this were added 
twelve additional appendices and four supplements, bringing the total number of 
hymns in this collection to more than 2,350. (Moravian hymnals of this era 
contained only hymn texts; the hymn tunes were published separately.) 

By the 1750s these were replaced by a new hymnbook which was published 
when Zinzendorf and his Pilgergemeine were residing in London. The new hymnal, 
the Alt unci Neuer Briider Gesangbuch (or Londoner Gesangbuch ), was published in 
two parts beginning in 1753 and contained more than 3,250 hymns, with 1,096 of 


43 John R. Weinlick, "Zinzendorf, Nikolaus Ludwig von (1700-1760)," in The New Grove 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 2nd ed., ed. Stanley Sadie (London: Macmillan, 2001), 27:849. 

44 For a concise overview of Moravian hymnal publications see Albert H. Frank and Nola Reed 
Knouse, "Hymnody of the Moravian Church," in The Music of the Moravian Church in America, 45- 
55; for an older, brief treatment of Moravian hymnody see Johansen, Moravian Hymnody, Part II: 
The Hymnody of the Renewed Moravian Chinch, 14-24. 
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them written by the Brtidergemeine. 45 The Moravians possessed a deep appreciation 
of the rich heritage of hymnody which preceded their own church. Hymns of the 
Londoner Gescingbuch were chronologically arranged, beginning with anthems and 
hymns from the Bible, including hymns from the primitive church, the ancient 
Unitas Fratrum, the Reformation and following centuries, and ending with hymns of 
the Brtidergemeine in the eighteenth century. Amdal has shown that the hymnals of 
the Brtidergemeine drew from older sources as well as newer Pietist sources in order 
to combine the thorough, doctrinal content of the old with the emotive, revivalist 
spirit of the new. 46 

English-Language Hymnals 

As the Brtidergemeine and its mission work spread around the world there 
was need for hymnals in languages other than German. Such hymnals became one 
of the many ways the Moravians could share their theological emphases and worship 
forms with non-German speakers outside of their movement and incorporate new 
members from different backgrounds into the ritual life of the church. Moravian 
music was thus a means of identity formation for the worldwide movement. 47 
English-language hymnals were used for this purpose after the Moravians became 
active in Britain and later in British North America. English-language hymnals 


45 Frank and Knouse have the two parts of the Alt und Neuer Briider Gescingbuch being printed in 
London in 1754 and 1755; the hymnal publication information shows 1753 and 1754. Frank and 
Knouse, "Hymnody of the Moravian Church," 47. 

46 Arndal, "Spiritual Revival and Hymnody," 83-85. 

47 Laurence Libin makes this point in the foreword to Knouse, ed.. The Music of the Moravian 
Church in America , xi; see also Nola Reed Knouse, "Moravian Music: Introduction, Theme, and 
Variations," Journal of Moravian History 2 (Spr 2007); 54. 
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were used at times by the Bethlehem congregation and this makes their 
consideration relevant for this study. 

The first series of English-language hymnals was not officially authorized by 
the Moravian Church, but was printed by James Hutton in London for use by the 
Moravian societies. The first hymnal was published in 1742 and was followed in 
the series by two additional parts (Part 2, 1746; Part 3, 1748); each part had several 
editions. 49 Another English hymnal. Some other Hymns and Poems Consisting 
Chiefly of Translations from the German, was printed in 1752. By 1752 these 
English hymnals included nearly 600 hymn texts, and many additional “single 
verses” were appended at the end of the hymnals. English Moravians such as John 
Gambold and John Cennick contributed hymns to this collection, but at this point the 
majority of the hymns in English hymnals were still translations of German 
Moravian hymns. 50 

In 1754 these hymnals were superseded by the first official English-language 
hymnal, titled A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in all Ages, From the 
Beginning till now: Designed chiefly for the Use of the Congregations in Union with 


48 For a review of the development of Moravian hymnals which focuses mostly on English- 
language hymnals see Williams, "The Development of the Moravian Hymnal," 239-266. 

49 The three hymnals were published as: A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1742 ; A Collection of 
Hymns. With Several Translations from the Hymn-Book of the Moravian Brethren. Part 2. (London: 
Printed for James Hutton, in Fetter-Lane, opposite West-Harding-Street, 1746); A Collection of 
Hymns: Consisting Chiefly of Translations from the German Hymn-Book of the Moravian Brethren. 
Part 3. (London: Printed for James Hutton, bookseller, in Fetter-Lane, over-against West-Harding- 
Street, 1748); note that Frank and Knouse have cited a different title for the 1742 hymnbook and have 
given the publication date of Part 3 as 1749. Part 3 was first published in 1748; a second edition of 
this part was published in 1749. Frank and Knouse, "Hymnody of the Moravian Church," 78n22. 

50 Here I correct what Henry Williams seems to imply when he says of the hymnals, "There were 
some translations from the German, particularly of specific verses, but the English Brethren followed 
the example of the German Brethren and poured forth their own." Williams, "The Development of 
the Moravian Hymnal," 248. The fact that almost 60 percent of the hymns were actually translations 
to English would seem to challenge William's notion that there were only "some translations" from 
the German. 
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the Brethren's Church. 5 ' This hymnal included most of the hymns from the earlier 
series, but hymn texts were arranged chronologically after the organizational pattern 
of the Londoner Gesangbuch. The 1754 English hymnal included 1,119 numbered 
hymn texts. Like its German counterpart, the 1754 English hymnal consists of two 
parts. The first part contains 659 hymn texts organized chronologically, beginning 
with a section of hymns from the ancient church; the second part has 460 of the 
Briidergenieine’s own hymns written in the eighteenth century. The Moravians 
considered the hymnal to be a history of sorts, as stated in the preface: “Considering 
it all together, it is a continued series of godly and Christian sentiments, both 
doctrinal and practical, through cdl the ages of the Church', and consequently a kind 

ST 

of ecclesiastical history, with regard to the state of piety and devotion.” 

Hymnals Used in Bethlehem 

For more than a century the Moravian communities in North America used 
hymnals from Europe. 54 In fact, it was not until 1851 that the first American-edited, 


51 A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754. 

52 Frank and Knouse have an incorrect figure of 1,055 total hymn texts, see Frank and Knouse, 
"Hymnody of the Moravian Church," 51; similarly, John Julian's classic work would have the two 
parts incorrectly yielding a total of 1,155 hymns, see John Julian, A Dictionary of Hymnology, Setting 
Forth the Origin and History of Christian Hymns of All Ages and Nations (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1892), 768. 

53 A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , fourth page of preface, no 
pagination. 

54 A hymnal was prepared by Zinzendorf and published in Germantown, Pa. in 1742 by 
Christopher Sauer. Though prepared and printed in North America, the German-language hymnal 
was mostly comprised of hymns which were already included in earlier European hymnals. It 
contained 360 hymns, prayers, liturgies, and a tune register and was for the use of the Bethlehem 
community. This demonstrates the importance of hymnody to Zinzendorf and the Moravians at 
Bethlehem. The Bethlehem community was officially organized in 1742 and in the very same year 
they printed a supply of hymnals. See the hymnal Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, Hirten Lieder von 
Bethlehem: zum Gebrauch vor alles was arm ist, was klein und gering ist (Germantown, Pa.: 
Gedruckt bey C. Saur, 1742). 
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English-language hymnal was published in America. 55 Yet even from its earliest 
days the Bethlehem community possessed the latest European hymnbooks and 
supplements of the Briidergemeine , both in German and English. Copies were 
sometimes brought by members of the church who traveled to Bethlehem from 
Europe, as was the case in 1744: “The hymnals and supplements, which 
Spangenberg brought as a gift from the brethren and sisters in Herrnhaag and 
Marienbom [both European locations of the Briidergemeine ], were distributed to the 
Bethlehem brethren and sisters.” 56 

Even with the associated difficultly and risk, there was frequent transatlantic 
travel to and from settlements, and this ensured the Bethlehem congregation had 
copies of new hymnals, often shortly after they were published in Europe. In March 
of 1749 the diarist recorded, “He [John Wade] brought us several copies of the 
delightful new part of the English Hymn Book, and all the Brethren and Sisters who 
got a look at the hymnbooks could not be happier that now our dear English 
Brethren and Sisters can also sing the liturgies to the Father, Mother [Holy Spirit], 
and Man and the elegant side-hole stanzas, in their language.” The liturgies 
referenced in the foregoing quotation first appeared in the third part of A Collection 
of Hymns: Consisting Chiefly of Translations from the German Hymn-Book of the 
Moravian Brethren , the first edition of which was published in London in 1748. It 
is important to note that the Bethlehem congregation had copies of this English 
hymnal within only months of its publication in Europe. 

55 Frank and Knouse, "Hymnody of the Moravian Church," 52. 

56 Diary entry for December 5, 1744, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 

57 Diary entry for March 5, 1749, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." 
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Residents of Bethlehem also kept an inventory of hymnbooks and other 
books held in their bookstore. Atwood reproduces the inventory of all hymnals 

co 

listed in a 1755 catalog, and from this list and references to other hymnals and 
hymns in meeting minutes and diary sources there is evidence of the following 
English hymnals in Bethlehem: 

• A Collection of Hymns, with Several Translations from the Hymn- 
Book of the Moravian Brethren - Part 1 (2 nd ed., 1743; 3 rd ed., 

1746) 

• A Collection of Hymns, with Several Translations from the Hymn- 
Book of the Moravian Brethren - Part 2 (1746) 59 

• A Collection of Hymns, Consisting Chiefly of Translations from 
the German - Part 3 (2 nd ed., 1749) 

• Some Other Hymns and Poems. Consisting Chiefly of Translations from 
the German (1752). 

The 1755 bookstore catalog does not list the recently published official 1754 
English hymnal which superseded the three-part Collection of Hymns, now titled A 
Collection of Hymns for the Children of God in cdl Ages, From the Beginning till 
Now (1754). As previously stated, the newer hymnal contained most of the hymns 
from the earlier three-part series, although it toned down some of the more graphic 
wounds imagery. It is most likely that copies of the 1754 English hymnal had not 
yet arrived in Bethlehem by March 1755. Given that (1) the 1754 English hymnal 
was the first officially approved English hymnal of the Briidergemeine, (2) all but 
one of the English hymnals published from 1743 to 1752 can be documented in 


58 "Catalog of the Bookstore, March 1755," Moravian Archives, Bethlehem; cited in Atwood, 
"Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 138-139. 

59 Though Part 2 is not listed in the 1755 bookstore catalog, the minutes of the Helpers 
Conference of July 1747 reference this hymnal part. See July 26, 1747, "Heifer Conferenz Minutes," 
Moravian Archives, Bethlehem; cited and translated in "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." Since 
the bookstore inventory of 1755 shows Part 3 of the same hymnal, it is very likely that Part 2 was 
also held by members of the congregation. Possibly there was no surplus stock when the 1755 
bookstore inventory was taken. 
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Bethlehem, and (3) singing in English continued throughout the period of the 
General Economy (as will be shown later), it is very likely that this hymnal was 
soon available for the English-speaking Moravians in Bethlehem. 

As one would expect, the 1755 bookstore catalog shows that the Bethlehem 
community also possessed copies of all the important German-language hymnals of 
the era: the Herrnhuter Gesangbuch and its twelve appendices and four 
supplements, both parts of the Londoner Gesangbuch and the smaller version, 
Sarons-Biichlein , 60 and for children the Kinder Gesangbiichlein and Kinder Oden. 
The availability of hymnals in both English and German demonstrates that, although 
the Bethlehem community was geographically distant from the main European 
centers of the Briidergemeine, it was far from being isolated. The brethren and 
sisters at Bethlehem, whether their first language was German or English, could 
fully participate in singing the Briidergemeine’s hymnody. 

Missional Practices of Hymn Singing in Bethlehem’s Communal Life 

Thus far I have described the importance of hymnody to Moravian 
communities, I have examined certain aspects of Moravian theological 
understanding which provided a framework for hymn writers to express themselves 
and underscored the need for church members to internalize and live out the 
message of the hymns, and I have provided a brief overview of important Moravian 
hymnals. I now turn to a discussion of the use of hymns in Bethlehem. Hymn 


60 Some of the hymnals were in reality too large to be easily used. Hymnals such as the Sarons- 
Biichlein were intended to be used for congregational services and Singing Meetings. 
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singing was incorporated into many religious practices in Bethlehem. 61 Here I will 
discuss three rituals in which hymn singing was an essential element: Singing 
Meetings, Lovefeasts, and multilingual song services. In addition, an annual festival 
which had particular missional significance will be discussed within the section on 
Singing Meetings, since the festival often was celebrated with the Singing Meeting. 

Singing Meetings 

The Singing-Meeting ritual ( Singstuncle ) was developed by Zinzendorf in 
Herrnhut as early as the 1720s. 62 The Singing Meeting soon became an integral 
feature of Moravian ritual everywhere congregations were found, and the practice 
flourished for most of the remainder of Zinzendorf s life. 63 The Singing Meeting 
was a unique form of congregational hymn singing in which the entire service was 
sung and a “song sermon” ( Liederpredigt ) was formed by the message of the hymn 
texts. 64 The distinct features of early Singing Meetings involved the congregation’s 


61 In Moravian congregations religious singing took place in many contexts. Rituals and services 
were quite flexible in their format and might include more or less singing on a given occasion. 
Bearing this in mind, Timothy Duncan cites four kinds of singing services which regularly occurred: 
the Gemeinstunde (Congregation Hour), Liebesmahl (Lovefeast), Liturgien (Liturgy Hour), and 
Singstunde (Singing Meeting, or Singing Hour). See Timothy P. Duncan, “The Role of the Organ in 
Moravian Sacred Music between 1740 and 1840” (D.M.A. diss., University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, 1989), 128. 

62 Singstunde is sometimes translated in literature with the term "Singing Hour." This translation 
may imply that the Moravian song service lasted for an hour; in reality the ritual was often shorter. I 
have chosen instead to use an alternate translation, "Singing Meeting," for this ritual. I am grateful to 
Paul Peucker for this suggestion. 

63 The practice continued well beyond Zinzendorf s lifetime and is still observed by some 
Moravian congregations today, but according to Zinzendorf s estimation it was beginning to lose 
some of its spiritual vitality by the 1750s as congregation members' enthusiam for the service began 
to wane. See Alice Caldwell, "Singing from the Heart: Origins of the Moravian Singstunde," in 
"Pleasing for Our Use": David Tannenberg and the Organs of the Moravians, ed. Carol A. 
Traupman-Carr (Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Press, 2000), 118-120. 

64 Though the timeframe examined in Caldwell's dissertation is later than that of this study, she 
provides useful information on Moravian congregational singing and the orgins of Singstuden. Alice 
Caldwell, “Music of the Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange' (1791-1823): From Oral to Written 
Tradition” (Ph.D. diss.. New York University, 1987), chapter 2. 
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memorization of large quantities of hymn texts/tunes and improvisation on the part 

of the meeting leader (the cantor). Hymns were not sung in their entirety; instead, 

the cantor led the congregation in singing stanzas on a particular theme, drawn from 

various hymns and strung together to create a topical hymn service. The cantor’s 

selection of hymn stanzas could be spontaneous or preplanned. The congregation 

members joined the cantor as soon as they recognized the hymn stanza and this same 

pattern flowed from stanza to stanza and tune to tune throughout the service. The 

ideal was to participate in the Singing Meeting without need of the hymnbook. 

Zinzendorf gives this description of the ritual: 

in our congregations we do not sing entire hymns as is usually the 
case... .The cantor takes the material of the sermons which has just 
been delivered and puts together, while singing, whole and half- 
verses from twenty or thirty hymns which present the material in an 
orderly and articulate fashion. In this the cantor, organist, preacher, 
and listeners are so practiced that nobody hesitates or needs to open a 
book... .When my ten-year-old son plays for our private Singstunden , 
he is able to connect one melody to another so seamlessly that no one 
knows that the entire Singstunde was not expressly composed that 
way, for there is no hesitation, and every child sings along without 
looking in a book, for they kn ow the songs by heart... .For we value 
highly a well-thought-out service of worship which forges a 
connection between all people and circumstances and all changes in 
the theme or season. In this way we can approach God as if we were 
face to face with him.... 65 

In the preface to the 1735 hymnal Zinzendorf says something similar: 

Most of our members are accustomed to singing along with such a 
“sermon in song” immediately and without a book, for one simply 
sings out, without indicating the [hymn] numbers, in the interest of 
expediency. Thus the songs change constantly according to the 
circumstances. It is impossible, however, to describe the impression 
this makes on us, our emotional involvement, our inner reaction or 


65 Caldwell, "Music of the Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange'," 82-83. Calwell translates and cites 
as her source Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, Ergdnzungsbdnde zu den Hauptschriften , ed. Erich 
Beyreuther and Gerhard Meyer (Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsuchhandlung, 1964-1985), 7:803. 
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feeling of awakening. Without seeing this directly, the true function 
of our singing cannot be explained. 66 

The improvised nature of the Singing Meeting and the seamless flow of 
thought resulting from the memorized repertoire of hymn texts allowed the 
Moravians to “sing from the heart” while being led by the promptings of the Holy 
Spirit. As I have already shown, for Zinzendorf, the venting of the heart in song was 
the purest form of religious expression and the immediacy of such spontaneous 
singing and the deep spiritual impression it gave caused him to prefer the sung 
sermon to the one which was simply preached. According to Zinzendorf in the 
quotations above, it was as if the congregation was having a “face to face” encounter 
with God through this form of worship. 

Hymns in such services were also used to reinforce biblical theology. As 
once stated in the records of a General Synod, the theme of the Singing Meeting was 
often connected to the particular biblical passage given in the daily devotional text, 
and the Singing Meeting was seen as a means of making application of the scripture 
to one’s own life: “In the Singing Hours, upon which an especial Charisma (grace) 
has rested in the past, all brothers and sisters must join in, and be able to apply to 
themselves the truth from the watchword or Text which is being sung about.” 67 

The Bethlehem congregation participated in a Singing Meeting on the very 
day the congregation was first organized by Zinzendorf. 68 In the following years 
and throughout the period of the General Economy there are hundreds of references 

66 Caldwell, "Music of the Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange'," 81. Caldwell cites Otto Uttendorfer, 
Zinzendorf s Gedanken iiber den Gottesdienst (Herrnhut: Gustav Winter, 1931), 42. 

67 Nelson, "Herrnhut: Friedrich Schleiermacher's Spiritual Homeland," 181. Nelson translates and 
quotes from the proceedings of the General Synod of 1775; Verlass, paragraph 912. Although this 
particular Synod statement was made after the time period under consideration, the sentiment that is 
expressed was also applicable in earlier decades. 

68 Diary entry for June 25, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 18. 
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to Singing Meetings in Bethlehem’s congregational diary. Singing Meetings 
contributed to the overall rhythm of ritual life in Bethlehem and occurred frequently, 
usually in the evenings but sometimes following the midday meal. 69 In the earlier 
years they occurred so frequently (sometimes daily) that there is often little remark 
about them in the diaries, except that they occurred. 

The Singing Meeting was sometimes used as a missional formative practice. 
The theme of the Singing Meeting might be the outward ministry of the Bethlehem 
congregation, as in February 1744: “The Singstunde, which Br. Anton conducted on 
the theme of missions, was unusually blessed, and we felt much grace.” At 
another Singing Meeting in Bethlehem the first missionary expedition to Greenland 
was commemorated. Singing Meetings were also frequently used during annual 
festivals, such as the festival of Epiphany. The festival of Epiphany commemorates 
Christ’s first manifestation to the Gentiles through the visit of the Magi, recorded in 
the Gospel of Matthew. “ Thus the Moravian festival that observed Epiphany was 
called “Heathen Festival” ( Heiden-Fest ), making use of the Moravians’ 
nomenclature for non-European, non-Christian “Gentiles.” 

In Bethlehem the Heathen Festival was used to remind members to pray for 
the congregation’s missionaries and to reinforce the Briidergemeine’s important role 
in Christ’s mission. This objective was sometimes accomplished during special 
Singing Meetings and musical events which took place on this festival day. In 

69 See the Diener-Conferenz decisions of August 14, 1742 and a congregation council meeting of 
September 11, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 69, 85, respectively. 

70 Diary entry for February 6, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
32. 

71 Diary entry for January 11, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
199. 

72 


Recorded in Matt. 2:1-12. 
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January 1748 the diarist noted: “In the evening Singstunde today’s Heiden-Fest was 
recalled to the congregation, and much thought was given to our messengers to the 
heathen in this part of the world...At a different Heathen Festival, “a cantata, 
composed for today’s festival was sung. Much was discussed concerning the 
Heathen Plan, and the members were counted who already had worked among the 
Indians. We reminded ourselves of the footmarks of our first members who had 
been in Wyjomick, Schomokin and Otstonwakin [Native American villages].” 74 
Similarly, in 1752, a special Singing Meeting commemorated the Heathen Festival. 
In this instance, a particular hymn was noted in the diary: “On account of today’s 
Heiden-Fest, we had a liturgical Singstunde. The beginning was made with the 
hymn, ‘Was horet alle Welt?”’ 75 

The hymn “Was horet alle Welt?” (“What does all the world hear?”) was 
sometimes sung on occasions which focused on Bethlehem’s missionary task, 
particularly the work among Native Americans. For example, after one of 
Bethlehem’s missionaries gave a report on a Native American mission station the 
singing of this hymn followed: “Br. Buttner told us some pleasing things about 
Checomeko [a mission station], and there was among us a gentle, blessed wafting of 
grace and love. The choir of singers sang antiphonally What does all the world 
hear... ,” 76 The text of this hymn proclaims the gospel—that Christ atoned for sin 


7i Diary entry for January 17, 1748, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." For another occasion when the Heathen Festival was celebrated in the Singing- 
Meeting ritual see the diary entry for January 17, 1747. 

74 Diary entry for January 6, 1745, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 

75 Diary entry for January 17, 1752, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 

76 Diary entry for January 25, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
25. Several additional examples would include this hymn's being sung by Native American converts 
at the seventeenth Pennsylvania Synod on December 8, 1745, the singing of this hymn at an outdoor 
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and ransomed “all the world.” The English Hymnal of 1754 provides this 
translation: 


Let the world hear! 

God’s Son and Heir, 

Who to us came. 

And for us bore the blame, 

And truly thirty Year 
Liv’d here, 

Despis’d and mean, and then was slain: 

The Ransom he 

77 

For all the World and me. 

This hymn, and others like it, recalled Christ’s mission and, indirectly, 
Bethlehem’s part in “[letting] the whole world hear” the good news of Christ’s 
salvation. In sum, the Moravian Singing Meeting was a practice in which the 
significance of the missional aspect of Bethlehem’s purpose could be highlighted 
and reinforced within the congregation. 

Bethlehem’s leaders also used the Singing Meeting as a vehicle to develop 
strong emotional ties between the house congregation and the ministry of the pilgrim 
congregation. Even though the “senders” and “goers” had distinct roles in the 
missional enterprise, when they met together in the Singing Meetings even those 


event when forty-four Native Americans were present on May 9, 1746, and this hymn's being sung at 
a conference with Native American converts on June 13, 1746. The foregoing instances are cited in 
the "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 

77 Hymn 235; stanza 8. A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 
180. The German version is hymn number 1456 in the Herrnhut hymnal ( Herrnhuter Gesangbuch) 
of 1735/41. 

When sections of hymns and litanies are presented throughout this work, I have preserved the 
old-style spelling, formatting, capitalization, and punctuation of Moravian hymns and litanies as they 
appeared in eighteenth-century printed sources. The notation [sic] has been used sparingly. In some 
places I have made changes for the sake of clarity. In all cases, however, occurrences of the old-style 
long (descending) form of the lowercase letter “s” (/) have been changed to the modern lowercase 
letter “s”. 

78 Another hymn sung at the Heathen Festival was "Willkommen theure Heiden" ("Welcome dear 
Heathen"). See diary entry for January 6, 1760, "Bethlehem Diary." The hymn is number 1254 
(stanza 18) in the Herrnhuter Gesangbuch of 1735/41 (Herrnhut hymnal). See also the record found 
within the "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 
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who stayed in the house congregation felt connected with the mission. On one 
occasion, when a converted Native American couple was returning from Bethlehem 
to the mission station of Shekomeko in New York, a Singing Meeting was held and 
Bishop Spangenberg gave the couple a public blessing. The diarist captured the 
emotions of the moment: “We had Joseph and Maria [Spangenberg] in the 
Singstunde to carry out our objective [to bless the Native American couple] because 
they had asked the congregation for a blessing. The hearts of all the brethren and 

sisters were so disposed to wish them blessing that one could feel that the entire 

7Q 

congregation has missionary hearts.” 

Singing Meetings were also used to foster deeper fellowship and shared 
identity between European-immigrant members of the Bethlehem congregation and 
Native American converts. Hymns were used to facilitate language learning 
(German and Indian languages), and Native Americans were taught hymnody via the 
Singing Meeting: “We held a congregational council with the Indian brethren and 
sisters, in which it was proposed (1) to fashion Indian and German verses together, 
like the Yiddish-German, in order to teach them German and the congregation 

RO 

Indian, and (2) to hold a regular teaching Singstunde for the Indians.” 

In this section I have shown that Singing Meetings were at times used as a 
missional formative practice. Hymn singing in mission-themed Singing Meetings 
and in annual events such as the Heathen Festival not only bound the congregation 
together in a form of spontaneous, heartfelt, shared religious discourse, but also 


79 Diary entry for April 28, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
286-287. 

80 Diary entry for June 11, 1746, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." 
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reminded members of the importance of the missional enterprise of their church and 
the fact that each of them was vitally connected to this ministry. 


Lovefeasts 

The origins of the Christian Agape Meal, or Lovefeast, are found in practices 
of the primitive church, and this form of a shared, ritual meal continued in regular 
practice during the first three centuries of Christianity. It persisted to later dates in 
some parts of the church but mainly fell out of use toward the end of the fourth 

o 1 

century. The Briidergemeine’s conscious reinstitution of the Lovefeast 

( Liebesmahl ) is thought by most to have had its origins in 1727 and to have been 

associated with the spiritual renewal and events surrounding August 13 of that 

year. Church historian Adelaide Fries relates: 

After the memorable celebration of the Holy Communion on the 
thirteenth of August, seven groups of the participants continuing to 
talk over the great spiritual blessing which they had experienced, 
were disinclined to separate and return to their own homes for the 
noonday meal. Count Zinzendorf, sensing the situation, sent them 
food from his manor house, and each group partook together, 
continuing in prayer, religious conversation, and the singing of 
hymns. This incident reminded Zinzendorf of the primitive Agapae, 
and he and those to whom he spoke of the resemblance fostered the 
idea until lovefeasts became a custom in the Moravian life. They 
were introduced wherever new settlements were founded and so 
came to America. 


81 For an overview of the historical origins and usage of this practice see Paul Fike Stutzman, 
Recovering the Love Feast: Broadening Our Eucharistic Celebrations (Eugene, Ore.: Wipf & Stock, 
2011); for an older but thorough historical treatment see R. Lee Cole, Love-Feasts: A History of the 
Christian Agape (London: Kelly, 1916). 

82 Hamilton, however, cites a document which indicates that Zinzendorf held Lovefeasts in his 
Dresden apartment even earlier than this date. Hamilton and Hamilton, History of the Moravian 
Church , 655nl2. 

83 Adelaide L. Lries, Customs and Practices of the Moravian Church, 3rd, rev. ed. (Winston- 
Salem, N.C.: Board of Christian Education and Evangelism, 1973), 67. 
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The ritual usually involved a shared meal of a drink (such as water, tea, or 
coffee) and bread (usually a roll or bun). The food was not consecrated as were the 
elements of Holy Communion, for the Lovefeast was not considered a sacrament, 
though the underlying emphasis was upon shared fellowship with Christ and within 
the congregation. In the earliest years the Lovefeast was practiced privately among 
small groups of people, often those having some common association (e.g., a group 
of married persons, friends celebrating a birthday, or a group of church leaders). In 
time the practice was observed by the entire congregation at special gatherings, 
though it continued in use among smaller groups. The practice might commence 
with a brief prayer but mostly involved singing of hymns, religious conversation, 
and possibly reading of letters or reports. 84 Some Lovefeasts were open for the 
participation of visitors. 85 

At Bethlehem the Lovefeast was a practice which occurred very frequently 
during the period of the General Economy. Given the hardships of the environment 
and the simple lifestyle of the community, it is not hard to imagine that the 
Lovefeast afforded a welcome opportunity for relatively informal social interaction 
and celebration. Lovefeasts were hosted to celebrate all sorts of occasions: 
birthdays, anniversaries of reception into the congregation, births of children, visits 
of guests, and farewells to missionaries. In addition, leaders sometimes used the 
Lovefeast to encourage and honor those who labored at tasks which were ordinary 


84 For a concise description see Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 389- 
390. 

85 This aspect of hospitality will be discussed more fully in chapter six. 
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but necessary for the wellbeing of the entire community. 86 Certain Lovefeasts, 
sometimes referred to as the Sabbath Lovefeast, were regularly held prior to the 

07 

ritual of Holy Communion. 

The Lovefeast ritual, however, was much more than a means to celebrate an 

anniversary or a job well done. It was a practice with deep significance in the 

spiritual life of the community. Many examples could be given, but the record of a 

particular Lovefeast in 1744 is suitable to illustrate this point. The diarist recorded: 

The lovefeast was especially sweet, and after the bread and water had 
been distributed the choir began to sing You great King, etc. In the 
singing, chorus and solo alternated. Then the watchword, You have 
provided what I desired , was explained. It aroused such an all- 
pervading fire of love for our faithful Shepherd in the hearts of the 
brethren and sisters that this could be seen in their eyes. As they 
parted, a little group embraced each other at one spot, a little knot at 

00 

another, and they loved each other. 

First I will note that the vocal style employed in this Lovefeast was more 
complex than simple singing in unison: a hymn was sung by a vocal choir and solos 
were interspersed within the singing of choruses. This record also indicates that the 
watchword was explained to the congregation. Here the diary’s reference to the 
watchword does not refer to the daily Old Testament scripture text, but to an 
accompanying hymn stanza. Very often in the early community diaries a reference 
to the watchword is a reference to the hymn text for the day. In this case 
“explaining” the watchword meant the community was exegeting a hymn text, just 


86 The diary entry for January 25, 1745 reads: "Marie [Spangenberg] gave a lovefeast for her 
seamstresses and knitters. Her people are all learning to work energetically, with good results." 
Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 206. 

87 Diary entry for August 31, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 76. 

88 Diary entry for February 1, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


29 . 
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as another church congregation might exegete a biblical text in a Sunday morning 
sermon. 

This practice, that a hymn might be the preacher’s text just like a portion of 

scripture, indicates the importance which the Bethlehem community assigned to the 

theology contained within hymn texts. It also shows one of the ways the community 

deeply absorbed its doctrine: through communal reflection upon its hymnody. In 

this instance, the combination of hymn singing, communal reflection upon the theme 

of one of its hymn texts, and sharing in the simple meal of the Lovefeast engendered 

a deep sense of love between members of the community and “an all-pervading fire 

of love” toward Christ. The diarist’s description of a group of members embracing 

as “a little knot” provides the mind with an image of the close-knit fellowship 

experienced by the Bethlehem community of this era—fellowship enriched by 

hymnody within the spiritual practice of the Lovefeast. 

In another example it can be seen how congregational singing in Lovefeasts 

could create a shared emotional experience which bound the congregation together 

in fellowship and fostered a sense of loyalty among individual members to the 

congregation as a whole. Here I may also note that newly composed hymn texts 

were often debuted during Lovefeasts: 

About seven o’clock the Communion lovefeast commenced, for 
which occasion the beloved Anton had composed a new hymn that 
begins Brethren, sink down before the dear Lamb, etc. It was 
rendered with solo and chorus singing alternately, and at times in 
between a stanza was played by the musicians. The importance of 
the matter and the sweetness of the musical harmony produced deep 
feeling in all of the brethren and sisters and a sense of bliss, which 
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made the congregation seem so important to us that one could gladly 

RQ 

renounce everything else for its sake. 

Sometimes joint Lovefeasts took place among members of different 
congregations within the same region and, to the degree possible, Lovefeasts were 
shared with members of the congregation who were serving away from Bethlehem: 
“The New York brethren [who were visiting] gave a lovefeast for our whole 
congregation, at which our musicians rendered very beautiful music in English. 

Chr. Frolich rode to the Blue Mountains to take a portion of our lovefeast to the 
brethren who are there.” 90 The importance of fellowship, symbolized and enacted in 
the Lovefeast, can be seen in this example. Men from the community who were 
miles away cutting timber and visiting Native Americans in the Blue Mountains 
were not left out of this important practice. 

At times the Lovefeast was consciously used as a means to experience 
indirect fellowship with church members on the other side of the Atlantic: “At 2 
o’clock in the afternoon the congregation held a lovefeast to show its fellowship 
with our congregations in Europe, which today partake of the Lord’s Supper at this 
time.” 91 The Lovefeast ritual was not only used to emphasize fellowship among 
dispersed church members; it could also provide an opportunity to recognize and 
appreciate the multinational diversity of the Bethlehem community. This dimension 
of fellowship is brought out by the diarist in the setting of a Lovefeast: “Bro. Meurer 


89 Diary entry for May 9, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 68- 
69. 

90 Diary entry for January 16, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
201 . 

91 Diary entry for August 4, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 53. 
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gave a wedding lovefeast for a number of the brethren and sisters. There were 
almost as many different countries represented as persons present....” 

Since the Lovefeast ritual was at times inclusive of “strangers” (non- 
Moravians) it could be used to win over those who may have been detractors, 
through this simple act of kindness and hospitality: “There came two non-Moravians 
to visit us, an English merchant and a North German. They probably had heard all 
sorts of things about us which they now saw in a different light. They seemed to be 
delighted after spending some time with us. We allowed them to attend the 

no 

lovefeast and witness the litany.” 

The Lovefeast had a special significance when it came to reinforcing 
missional convictions within the community. Lovefeasts, like the Singing Meetings, 
were often conducted with a theme or special purpose. The Bethlehem Diary 
provides glimpses into Lovefeasts which had a particularly missional focus. Some 
Lovefeasts were used to remind the congregation to pray for its global missional 
enterprise. On March 8, 1749 the diary entry includes: “At midday we had a blessed 
sabbath lovefeast, at which we thought of all our Brethren and Sisters and 
Messengers all around...,” 94 Through the Lovefeast ritual missionaries regularly 
enjoyed singing and fellowship with each other, with the congregation, and with 
recent converts. As an example, the diarist writes of a Lovefeast in March 1745: 
“We had a lovefeast with our Indians. They sang in their own language in a very 


92 Diary entry for April 26, 1744, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 195. 

93 Diary entry for October 19, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 168. 

94 Diary entry for March 8, 1749, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." 
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lovely way. Marie [Spangenberg] could not listen to it without weeping, for it is 
really magnificent.” 95 

Sometimes the physical arrangements of the Lovefeast were meant to 
communicate something beyond the message of the hymns being sung. Note that 
visiting Native Americans were given special significance when they were seated in 
the center of a Lovefeast gathering in July 1747: “Nathanael Seidel returned from 
Nazareth with the entire group of Indians, 26 in number. At the sabbath lovefeast, 
they sat in the middle, surrounded by the congregation, which sang a hymn for them. 
Later, since most of them spoke English, an English sermon was given for them.” 96 
This Lovefeast provided a concrete means to keep the outward mission of 
Bethlehem at the center of the community’s attention. 

Lovefeasts were also a means for the congregation to support new missional 
initiatives. For example, when a member was to begin a preaching tour through 
Maryland and Virginia the event was celebrated with a Lovefeast: “In the evening 
the Workers held a happy and blessed lovefeast as farewell for Br. Gottschalk before 
his country preaching visitation.” Similarly, when a new group of Native 
American converts were being sent off to an Indian mission station to the north, 
called Gnadenhiitten, a Lovefeast was held in their honor. The diarist’s record 
seems to romanticize the occasion; nonetheless, the creativity that was invested in 


95 Diary entry for March 4, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
236. 

96 Diary entry for July 1, 1747, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index of 
Bethlehem." A similarly patterned Lovefeast occurred in 1746. See diary entry for February 15, 
1746, "Bethlehem Diary." In this instance the Mohicans also sang hymns. 

97 Diary entry for February 12 and 13, 1748, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 
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such rituals demonstrated the underlying significance of such events to the 
community: 

In a conference with the Indian brethren and sisters Br. Joshua 
was appointed with their unanimous approval to be their manager. 

Also, fifteen brethren and sisters who wish at this time to go to 
Gnadenhiitten came forward. And for these a lovefeast was prepared 
upon an island, which lies next to Bethlehem in the Monocacy 
[Creek] and upon which a beautiful green summer house is built. It 
began with some Indian stanzas. And finally the hymn, “Was horet 
alle Welt,” was sung alternately with waldhorns which were nearby 
on a small island, during which the birds sang and the fish sprang. 
Spangenberg discoursed quite unctuously to them through the 
translator, Johannes, and Nathanael the Indian prayed so blessedly 
that all the brethren and sisters received a genuine feeling, even those 

no 

who could not understand it. 

The consecration of the single brethren’s new dormitory in November 1748 
was also considered a missional occasion and was observed with decorations, hymn 
singing, and a Lovefeast." One of Bethlehem’s leaders composed a hymn for the 
Lovefeast celebration. The Lovefeast and hymn were used to emphasize the 
missional purpose of Bethlehem, in which the single brethren’s choir had an 
important part, because many of the young-adult men were prepared as cross- 
cultural missionaries or traveling ministers. The hymn utilized the imagery of 
Christ’s side wound as a symbol of the source of spiritual blessing which would 
cover the new house and the ministry of those who would dwell within. I reproduce 
several of the hymn’s fifteen stanzas here: 100 

9. Thou concentrated sea of God, in the holy Side 

Here is the entire multitude of youth, swallow it up into Thee.... 


98 Diary entry for June 13, 1746, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." 

99 See Figure 4 in chapter six for an image of the house as it appears today. 

100 See diary entry for November 16, 1748, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. The entire hymn 
is reproduced in the Historic Bethlehem Partnership translation of the diary, in a section titled "On the 
16th of November, New Style, 1748. At the Consecration of the Single Brethren's House in 
Bethlehem," 37-39. 
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10. And in this manner make many citizens, in this new tent 
And make no limit to their number, O, in the heathen world 
There alone are many thousands, now still noisy with the spirit of 
the world 

Those we would so gladly bring in, into Thee Lamb’s Side. 

11. More Mahikans, Delawares, Oneidas, Nanticokes, 

The Tuscaroras, Tutelos, Cayugas and Mohawks 

The Onondgas, Wompanoags, the Senecas and until farther in 
Where the Catawbas are. 

12. The great hosts of Cherokees; the Creeks and many others 101 
Thou most beloved Hole from the spear, indeed draw them all here 
Until when once Ave Side resounds, it is sung in 20 tongues 

And when the tongues are truly loosened, one echo hits the 
other.... 

15. Now Side Hole Side, now Ave once again 

From the Disciple people and the Boys’ class, yet Ave without 
number 

Oh Side Hole Side, Come ride and move into the House 

10? 

Yet Thou art evermore here, Pleura Victoria! 

This Lovefeast hymn envisions the single brethren’s choir as “gladly 
bringing in” thousands of new worshippers for Christ from among the many 
indigenous peoples of North America. At the same time, it is Christ and the efficacy 
of his atoning work (symbolized by the spear wound) which does “make many 
citizens” and “draw them all here.” 

On occasion Lovefeasts even became an indirect evangelistic opportunity. 

In early 1745 the Bethlehem community extended food, medicine, and temporary 
shelter to members of the Delaware tribe who were being forced from their 
territories and came to Bethlehem for assistance. The diarist wrote: 


101 Stanzas eleven and twelve name various Native American tribes. 

102 The focus of the hymn upon the blessings and spiritual victory which symbolically come from 
Christ's side wound ("Pleura Victoria!") was permanently enshrined upon the building itself. On the 
lintels of the south side of the building was placed a decorative stone upon which the words "Gloria 
Pleurae" (Glory to the Side) were chiseled. See diary entry for June 24, 1748, Single Brethren's 
Diary: 1744-1804. 
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because other Delaware Indians also arrived we served their need 
from our poverty... .Shaw gave a lovefeast for the dear [converted] 

Indians on the occasion of the church-going of his wife and their 
child. Br. and Sr. Yarrel were there for the first time because they 
have volunteered to go to [St.] Thomas....Unexpectedly, three 
Indians came to it; they sat down next to the door, but we took them 
to us as if they belonged to us and they remained quiet during our 
proceedings. We spoke affectionately about our search for heathen 
and the method of doing it, and then Br. Joseph ended the affair with 
a childlike prayer for the heathen mission. 

As can be seen in these examples, the Lovefeast was more than a song 
service. It incorporated a simple meal, religious conversation, hymn singing, and 
possibly additional elements into an experience of fellowship built around a 
particular occasion or purpose. The occasion might be a few friends celebrating a 
member’s birthday or it might involve the entire congregation in the ritual of the 
Sabbath Lovefeast. Yet within the variety of functions it is clear that Bethlehem’s 
leaders also used the Lovefeast ritual as a missional formative practice. This 
practice, through meaning conveyed in both its external arrangements and in hymn 
texts selected for the occasion, was used to reinforce the importance and scope of 
Bethlehem’s outward mission. 


Multilingual Hymn Singing 

The Moravian congregation at Bethlehem occasionally practiced 
multilingual hymn singing. 104 In some such services the various languages 
represented sang a common hymn text simultaneously. This practice was used to 
reinforce the importance of spiritual unity within the community, to celebrate the 


103 Diary entry for February 21, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 
2, 225. 

104 See Patrick M. Erben, A Harmony of the Spirits: Translation and the Language of Community 
in Early Pennsylvania (Chapel Hill: Published for the Omohundro Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Williamsburg, Va., by the University of North Carolina Press, 2012), 228-241; 
and Levering, History of Bethlehem, 204. 
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national and ethnic diversity of the worldwide Brtidergemeine, and to stress the 
missional purpose of Bethlehem, which was to reach the surrounding heathen 
nations with the gospel and bring them into fellowship with the Brtidergemeine and, 
more importantly, with Christ. 

At a Lovefeast in 1745 the record shows that hymns were sung 
simultaneously in German, English, Latin, Greek, Macqua [Mohawk], Mohican, 
French, Gaelic, Bohemian, Wendish [Sorbian], Swedish, Welsh, and Dutch 
languages. 105 The same sort of polyglot song service had occurred August 21, 1745, 
and on this occasion the diarist noted: “we were able to sing and speak in eighteen 
languages about the Lamb and wounds.” 106 According to the diarist the primary 
objective of such a service was worship of the Lamb for his atoning sacrifice 
(represented by the wounds); secondarily, the diarist observed that the Bethlehem 
community possessed the capacity to conduct such worship in eighteen languages. 

This example suggests that the ultimate goal for the community at 
Bethlehem was not proficiency in various languages; it was the progressive 
fulfillment of the Brtidergemeine’s mission. Polyglot hymn singing gave testimony 
to the fruit of the Moravian worldwide mission. The linguistic diversity of 
worshipping tongues was a foretaste of the eschatological fulfillment of God’s 
mission, as portrayed in Revelation 7:9: “After this I looked, and there before me 
was a great multitude that no one could count, from every nation, tribe, people and 
language, standing before the throne and before the Lamb” (emphasis mine). It was 

105 Diary entry for September 4, 1745, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 

106 Diary entry for August 21, 1745, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 
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this eschatological vision of diverse tongues, ethnicities, and nationalities all being 
“able to sing and speak.. .about the Lamb and wounds” which inspired and gave 

i ryi 

meaning to missional activities in Bethlehem. 

Physical elements such as native costumes were sometimes used in these 
song services to create an image of cross-cultural ministry and fellowship within the 
confines of the house congregation at Bethlehem, putting everyone into closer touch 
with remote missional service that many would never experience. Note the visual 
devices used in a multilingual song service on June 9, 1749: “In the afternoon we 
had a charming, nice farewell lovefeast with our Greenland hearts, who appeared at 
it in their national dress... .Then the Greenlanders sang to the side-hole in 
Greenlandish, the Pocken [Arawak Indians from Surinam] in Pockish, and the 
Mahicans did likewise in their language. That was something totally heavenly, and 
a concert without compare....” The diarist notes that this was something 


107 This sort of eschatological hope seen in the fruit of the missionary enterprise was not only 
shared by the Moravians and some other Pietists of the day; it was also held by other religious groups 
such as the Puritans of New England. Beaver writes: "Then, as the seventeenth century opened, and 
the work of both the Dutch and German missionaries in the East Indies became known, these 
missions together with the Indian work at home [New England] were taken to be signs of the 
imminent End and the coming of the Lord. In this situation it was the particular responsibility of 
New England Puritans to see to it that God's promise to give the Heathen as an inheritance to the 
Savior be accomplished through their own obedience in America." Beaver, "American Missionary 
Motivation before the Revolution," 221. As an example, this eschatological idea is reflected in 
Cotton Mather's appeal for missionary work among Native Americans. See Cotton Mather and 
Bartolomaeus Ziegenbalgh, India Christiana: A Discourse, Delivered Unto the Commissioners, for 
the Propagation of the Gospel among the American Indians, Which Is Accompanied with Several 
Instruments Relating to the Glorious Design of Propagating Our Holy Religion, in the Eastern as 
Well as the Western Indies: An Entertainment Which They That Are Waiting for the Kingdom of God 
Will Receive as Good News from a Far Country (Boston: Green, 1721), 19, 22. 

108 Diary entry for June 9, 1749, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." This event is also described in an entry for the same day in the Single Brethren's 
Diary: 1744-1804. The traditional dress for Greenlanders was a sealskin cloak. The three Greenland 
converts had arrived earlier in the summer with Greenland missionaries Matthew and Rosina Stach, 
all of whom had been on a visit in Europe. Later they visited the governor in Philadelphia and then 
traveled to New York. Their presence created quite a stir and was reported in a New York 
newspaper. See John W. Jordan, "Moravian Immigration to Pennsylvania, 1734-1767: With Some 
Account of the Transport Vessels," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 5, no. 2 (1896): 
69-70. 
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“heavenly”; indeed, it was in essence an enactment of scenes from Revelation in 
which the redeemed in heaven worship the risen Lamb and proclaim in song, “All 
nations will come and worship before you....” (Rev. 15:4). 

Manuscript evidence in the Moravian Archives at Bethlehem attests to the 
fact that translations of hymns into multiple languages were used for the purpose of 
worship. The papers of Bishop David Nitschmann contain a manuscript of three 
short Moravian hymns which have been translated into seventeen different 
languages. (See Figure 3 for Swedish and English translations.) The booklet 



Figure 3. Swedish and English translations of three short hymns. From "Three Moravian 
Hymns in Seventeen Languages, ca. 1750, (PP ND 27)," David Nitschmann Personal Papers 
(Moravian Archives, Bethlehem) 


translates the three hymns into Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Danish, Swedish, English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, Bohemian, Hungarian, Wallachian (Romanian), Latvian, 
Estonian, Dutch Creole, Amina, and Acra. (The last two in the list are native 
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languages of the Caribbean, a mission field administered from Bethlehem at this 
time.) This manuscript was likely created for use in Bethlehem’s multilingual song 
services. As the congregation participated in such song services and listened to 
various tongues praising Christ, they could be encouraged by evidence of the 
fruitfulness of their outward mission. At the same time, they were reminded of the 
value of the mission work that was transpiring at that moment, something to which 
each of them was directly or indirectly contributing by being a functioning part of 
the Bethlehem community. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing discussion has emphasized the importance of hymnody to 
Moravian communities and, more specifically, how hymnody functioned as a 
formative practice to instill missional purpose into the life of the Briidergemeine 
(and the Bethlehem congregation in particular). I have argued that this important 
purpose has been largely overlooked in recent literature on Moravian hymnody. 

The Moravians were prolific in their hymn writing and production of 
hymnals, one reason being that hymnody was a primary means to articulate, teach, 
and inculcate important theological convictions in order to enable a lived theology. 
The importance of hymnody is evidenced by the fact that the Bethlehem community, 
though geographically distant from the European centers of the church, seems to 
have possessed new editions of European hymnals within only months of their 
publication. The Moravian theology of worship formed a basis for the 
congregation’s understanding and use of hymns, such that hymns were construed as 


a means for tuning all aspects of one’s life to spiritual realities and the impulses of 
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Christ (i.e., the realization of the “liturgical state of being” and an awareness of the 
cosmic dimensions of worship). I have documented how the above-stated value and 
purpose of hymnody was evident in the life of the Bethlehem community. 

When describing their hymnals, Moravians were clear about the missional 
themes which their hymns encapsulated and conveyed—the need to take the gospel 
of Christ to all the peoples of the earth. An analysis of several hymn-singing 
practices in Bethlehem has demonstrated how these unique rituals became a means 
to infuse a sense of missionary purpose throughout the entire congregation; it made 
no difference whether a particular member had a role of going or sending. I have 
shown how the Singing Meetings, Lovefeasts, and multilingual song services at 
times functioned as formative practices which reinforced the missional nature of 
Bethlehem’s identity, celebrated its multinational and multiethnic diversity, and 
emphasized the value of its mission work. 

Thus far I have discussed the importance of Moravian hymnody and 
described several ritual practices in Bethlehem which incorporated hymn singing. 
When hymnody serves as a formative practice within a religious community, the 
various ways hymns are used by the congregation provides only one dimension of 
the overall formative dynamic. The theological content of the lyrics provides the 
second. In the next chapter I will provided a detailed examination of this second 


important dimension. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


AN ANALYSIS OF MISSIONAL HYMNS 

Introduction 

Moving beyond the broader considerations discussed in the prior chapter, I 
will now turn to an analysis of missional hymn texts of the Briidergemeine (and 
Bethlehem community) during the timeframe of this study. I am seeking to answer 
the following questions: If we look at hymn texts of this period, do we find 
missional features? If so, what ideas were expressed in missional hymns and how 
were hymns structured to present these ideas? Were there dominant emphases 
within such hymns and, if so, how did such ideas shape or express the missiology of 
the Briidergemeine ? I will first present the methodology for this analysis, and in the 
following section I will discuss my findings and distinct features of Moravian 
missional hymnody. Such an analysis has not been undertaken in any previous 
studies of Moravian hymnody. 

The findings of this analysis will be used to back my argument that through 
their hymnody the Moravians created a strong link between their communal 
devotion to the atoning work of Christ and the outward mission of the 
Briidergemeine , and that in doing so they nurtured and sustained a missional 
spirituality which viewed personal service in Christ’s global mission as the 
appropriate response to Christ’s work of salvation. Before proceeding to this 
discussion I will first present my methodology for the analysis of hymns contained 
in this chapter. 
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Methodology for Hymn Selection 
Selection of Hymns - Initial Subset 

I have already shown that the Moravians appreciated and used hymns drawn 
from a variety of church traditions throughout history. For the purpose of this study, 
however, I will limit my analysis to a subset of hymns including only hymns the 
Moravians composed themselves within the Zinzendorfian era and which would 
have been in use during the time period of this study. The majority of these were 
composed in the thirty-year period of the 1730s through the 1750s. It is fair to 
assume that any hymn which appeared in a Moravian hymnal, even if written in 
another time by a non-church member, expressed a theological view which did not 
significantly conflict with the Moravians’ own views. Hymn texts which were 
written by Moravian lyricists, however, and which were created in the Zinzendorfian 
era represent the clearest expression of Moravian sentiment of the time. As has 
already been stated, the Briidergemeine organized some of their hymnals according 
to the hymns’ sources and identified their own hymns in separate parts. Since I am 
interested in the values which were unique to this church community and the 
theological ideas which the hymns developed and reinforced, the Briidergemeine’s 
own hymns provide the most beneficial source material. 

Published hymns which were reflective of the so-called “Sifting Period” 1 and 
their later revised versions are included in this selection for comparative purposes. 


1 The term "sifting" was employed by Zinzendorf to refer to a period of temptation for the 
Briidergemeine. The term makes reference to Christ’s words to Peter in Luke 22:31: "Simon, Simon, 
Satan has asked to sift all of you as wheat." Arthur Freeman writes, "The Sifting Period is the name 
given to a time, lasting from 1743 to 1750 (though it continued in North America somewhat longer), 
when the language of the wounds of Christ and the image of mystical marriage, along with a concern 
for inspiration, child-like simplicity, creativity and religious experience, were carried to excess to the 
neglect of other responsibilities. One might compare this to the excesses of the modern charismatic 
movement. However, the development of excess should not deny the legitimacy of more balanced 
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In the 1740s the Moravian Church, in some geographic locales more than others, 
experienced a drift toward an excessive, emotional focus upon certain dimensions of 
the physical sufferings and death of Christ and the believer’s spiritual experience 
with Christ and his passion. The period, which came to be called the church’s 
Sifting Period (or Sifting Time), was most closely associated with the Moravian 
community at Hermhaag, in the Wetterau region (north of Frankfurt am Main)." 
Hymns, sermons, and other writings of this period which display the influence of the 
Sifting Period are marked by evocative (and sometimes erotic) corporeal imagery 
associated with Christ’s wounds and by language which makes overuse of 
diminutives and sentimentality. Atwood has corrected traditional misunderstandings 
of this period by showing that the Moravians’ “blood and wounds” theology 
predates the Sifting Period’s excessive use of sentimental and erotic language to 
describe the same theological ideas, and has shown that Moravian wounds theology 


expression of the same insights." See Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 13nl6. 

Throughout this work I have made reference to "formative practices" and their capacity to 
express and shape theological convictions. It should also be acknowledged that ritual practices can 
be used negatively and present distorted theological emphases. In such cases one could speak of 
"deformative practices." It is beyond the scope of this study to consider all of the potentially 
deformative practices of Moravian Bethlehem and the explicit/implicit theology which they may have 
formed. I simply wish to acknowledge this potentiality and the fact that some have argued that 
certain practices during the so-called Sifting Period had a deformative result. I refer the reader to 
other footnotes that list publications which have already treated this subject. 

2 For recent literature on the Sifting Period see Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and 
Liturgy," appendix 6, 292-297; Craig D. Atwood, "Zinzendorfs 1749 Reprimand to the 
Brudergemeine," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 29 (1996): 59-84; Craig D. 
Atwood, "The Sifting Time as an Interpretive Fiction" (Paper presented at the American Society of 
Church History annual meeting, Jan. 8, 2000); P. M. Peucker, "'Inspired by Flames of Love’: 
Homosexuality, Mysticism, and Moravian Brothers around 1750," Journal of the History of Sexuality 
15, no. 1 (2006): 30-64; P. M. Peucker, "Songs of the Sifting: Understanding the Role of Bridal 
Mysticism in Moravian Piety in the Late 1740s," Journal of Moravian History 3 (Fall 2007): 51-87; 
and P. M. Peucker, A Time of Sifting: Crisis, Change, and Controversy among Eighteenth-Century 
Moravians (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press, forthcoming). 
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continued to be a primary theological emphasis even after the church took corrective 
actions in response to criticism of the Sifting Period’s excesses^ 

When new official hymnals were published in 1753 and following years (in 
both German and English) much of the excess reflected in published hymn texts of 
the Sifting Period had been toned down, but a clear emphasis upon the blood and 
wounds of the tortured Christ as graphic symbols of the costly nature of the 
atonement remained. Knouse writes that the revised hymnals “were a vital part of 
the eighteenth-century Moravian Church’s search for an understanding and 
appropriate expression of its own identity.” 4 Including Moravian hymns published 
from the 1730s-1750s captures the church’s hymnody at one of the most interesting 
periods in Moravian history and includes hymn versions of the Sifting Period as well 
as the moderated versions of the 1750s. It portrays a balanced sense of what the 
community was singing in the time period under consideration. 

Selection of Hymns - Second Subset 

From the set of hymns described above I formed a second, smaller subset by 
selecting the German hymn texts which also appeared in English hymnals. The 
ideas expressed through this set of hymns, because of their accessibility to both 
German and English speakers, would have been potentially formative for nearly all 
members of the community. 

There are important reasons to consider German hymns translated into 
English when examining the Bethlehem community. Almost all of Bethlehem’s 
citizens during the timeframe of this study were immigrants, and there were a 

3 Atwood, Community of the Cross, 11-19. 

4 Knouse, "Moravians and Their Music," 15. 
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number of nationalities represented. Although most of the inhabitants of Bethlehem 
were native German speakers and Moravian culture was predominantly Germanic, it 
is important to note that almost one-third of the first large group of Moravians who 
arrived at Bethlehem in June 1742 (the first sea congregation) were Anglophones. 5 
The lingua franca of the community was German, but there is evidence from 
primary sources that English was occasionally used in worship services, fellowship 
gatherings, devotional meetings, preaching services, and evangelistic activities. 6 In 
1745 the diarist recorded, “It was resolved to hold a quarter-of-an-hour service in 
English daily at one o’clock, which would be open to all, particularly strangers, even 
those who are German, since in America we use English more than German.” 7 In 
Bethlehem English-language devotional literature was also in use and there was 

o 

sometimes an English-medium small group which met. 

From Bethlehem’s beginning and through the remainder of the 1740s, 1750s, 
and early 1760s there are references scattered throughout congregational diaries and 
minutes to English-language hymn texts, English hymns’ being sung and written, 
English hymnals, and English-language Singing Meetings. 9 The quantity of 


5 Jared Scott Burkholder, “Disenfranchised Awakeners: Anglo-Moravians, Religious 
Competition, and Evangelical Identity in the Mid-Atlantic Colonies” (Ph.D. diss., University of Iowa, 
2007), 5. For biographical information on English members of the congregation see Appendix B, 
209-214. Fogleman shows a total of 830 Moravian immigrants to colonial America prior to the 
American Revolution. Over 80 percent were from German-speaking lands; the next largest group 
were from English-speaking lands (8 percent). Fogleman, "Moravian Immigration and Settlement in 
British North America, 1734-1775," 23-58. See Tables 2 and 4; 27, 29, respectively. 

6 For examples of the above-described uses of English see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 

7, 28; and Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 196, 201-202, 274-275. 

7 Diary entry for January 5, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
196. 

8 See Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 98, 209; and Hamilton, ed., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7, 185, 206. 

9 The Musicological Index of the Bethlehem Archives was utilized for this step in the research. 
The researchers who created the index studied the first twenty years of records in various 
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references to English hymn singing in official church documents such as the 
Bethlehem Diary may not constitute a reliable way to gauge how frequently English 
hymns were sung; due to the ubiquity of hymn singing the diarist could not have 
known or possibly cared to record every occurrence of hymn use in the life of the 
congregation. It is sufficient for my purposes to establish that English-language 
hymns were used throughout the period of the General Economy. 

Bethlehem’s German speakers were encouraged by community leaders to 
learn English. The Helpers Conference twice made such a recommendation in 1745. 
The minutes for January read: “All brethren and sisters who wish can attend the 
English service. The stanzas, if they are translated [into English], can also be 
indicated in German.” Again, in October, the minutes recorded: “An English 
meeting was discussed again. It was asked if it would not be good if the English 
Testament could be read in the meeting, and stanzas also be sung... .The German 
brothers and sisters were advised to seriously consider learning English.” 10 The 
effort to facilitate learning English went as far as creating bilingual hymn stanzas: 
“An example of a bilingual hymn (English and German) was read....One could also 
create Indian stanzas in a similar manner.” 

Finally, as shown earlier in this work, the Moravians made the study of 
hymns a part of their devotional practice. Native English speakers would likely 


congregational diaries, meeting minutes. Synod proceedings, and so forth, and made an exhaustive 
index of all musicological references found in the primary sources. The only years in which there 
were no references to English hymnody found in the index were 1758, 1760, and 1762. It is likely 
that English hymnody was used in these years, but simply was not noted in the formal, 
congregational records. 

10 January 7, 1745 and October 18, 1745, "Heifer Conferenz Minutes." Translation given in 
"Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 

11 June 15, 1746, "Heifer Conferenz Minutes." Translation given in "Musicological Index of 
Bethlehem." 
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have used the English-language hymnals for private devotional purposes, even 
though they might have been able to sing German stanzas in corporate settings. 

Given the Moravians’ stress on “living in the matter” of the hymns, and 
Zinzendorf s insistence that every individual soul must sing from the heart, the 
importance of devotional use of hymns should not be underestimated. 

Thus far I have argued that: (1) the English language was employed in a 
subset of community religious activities, (2) English hymnody was in use (albeit on 
a limited basis) throughout the period of the General Economy, (3) English-language 
proficiency was valued by community leaders, and (4) English hymnals would have 
been used by native speakers as devotional aids, even if public English-language 
hymn singing was limited. There are clear reasons, therefore, to seriously consider 
English translations of German hymnody when considering the Bethlehem 
congregation. 

I now return to the criteria for hymn selection which I stated at the beginning 

of this section. For the initial subset of hymns I made my selection from hymnals 

which would very likely have been in use in Bethlehem during the timeframe of this 

12 

study and hymns which were composed by Moravians in the Zinzendorfian era. 

For the second subset (a subset drawn out of the initial subset), I selected German- 
language hymns which appeared in both German and English hymnals (as 
translations in the latter). Or, stating the criteria negatively, I have excluded any 
original English-language hymns which were not translated and available in the 

12 1 have included the 1754 official English hymnal, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God 
in All Ages, 1754 , for the reasons already stated. It is very likely that it was available in Bethlehem 
some time after its publication. Even if this hymnal were excluded from this analysis it would not 
alter the findings because, as stated earlier, the majority of its hymns appeared in earlier English 
hymnals which are documented as having been available in Bethlehem during the relevant time 
period. 
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German language, and I have excluded any German-language hymns which were 
not translated and published in English hymnals. 

By using these criteria I can ensure that I have a collection of hymns that 
would have been accessible to almost everyone in Bethlehem for both singing in 
public worship and personal, devotional reflection. Using the intersecting subset of 
German and English-language hymns ensures that the ideas expressed through this 
hymnody would have been potentially formative for nearly all members of the 
community. It is not necessary to know precisely when or how many times a 
particular hymn was sung; the fact that a hymn was written by a Moravian lyricist at 
a date within or close to the period of study and that it was included in a published 
hymnal assures one that the hymn expressed Moravian thought of that time, and the 
use of hymns for devotional purposes and in various informal occasions of everyday 
life means that the message of a hymn text could still have been formative, even if 
not often sung in corporate worship. 

Translation Question 

Before moving further I must address a legitimate question: What is lost in 
translating sung religious poetry? Are English translations of German hymns 
sufficient representations of the originals? Even the Moravians who translated their 
hymns from the German to English admitted the difficulties. I have, however, 
considered the translations appearing in English Moravian hymnals sufficient for the 
following reasons. (1)1 will be using English translations prepared by Moravians of 
that day; they were best positioned to know and preserve the intent and theological 
meaning of the hymns. (2) For the purpose of this study, I am interested in the ideas 
conveyed in the hymns, not artistic elegance or the rhyme of the originals. The 
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Moravians who translated most of the hymns from German acknowledged that they 
sought to pay careful attention to faithful expression of doctrine, and were less 
concerned with loss of poetic style and flowing cadence. The preface to a 1748 
English hymnal states, “Out of tenderness for the main point, the expressing more 
faithfully the doctrine of the congregation; we have frequently 
throughout... admitted of more antique, prosaic, and less polished diction, less 

1 *3 

flowing cadence, etc. rather than seek better at the expense of the sense.” (3) 
Zinzendorf himself approved the translated hymns. At one point Moravian 
Englishman James Hutton expressed his concern to Zinzendorf regarding the loss of 
poetic beauty in the English translations, mainly occurring as a result of the 
translators’ keeping the same number of lines for the sake of singing to the hymns’ 
tunes. He writes, 

for though, in prose, the question in spiritual writings is, what are the 
sentiments? Yet, in poetry, mankind expects something besides 
sentiments, and their ear will have its part of delight. I hope 
however, that those who peruse them seriously, will rather read them 
as prose, look for the sentiments and taste them; until perhaps in 
some future time our translators will venture to exceed the number of 
lines in the original.. ..My heart is not ashamed of the sentiments, and 
I can excuse every other defect for the sake of these. 14 

Zinzendorf s reply shows that he was less concerned about the poetic 

elegance of any one language than he was the spiritual unity of the multinational 

Briidergemeine congregation, fostered by things such as oneness in congregational 

worship of Christ. He responded, “I cannot but tell you, that I am very well satisfied 


13 A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1748 , from the preface, no pagination. 

14 "Letter of James Hutton to Zinzendorf, n.d." The letters between Hutton and Zinzendorf are 
reprinted in A Collection of Hymns: Consisting Chiefly of Translations from the German. Part 3., 2nd 
ed. (London: Printed for James Hutton, Bookseller, in Fetter-Lane, over-against West-Harding-Street, 
1749), letter appended, following the index, no pagination. 
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with the reason, the very matter of your complaint is answered by: namely, that in 
the convocation-house, when sometimes twenty languages unite in the praises of the 
Lord, that nation would be at a loss, which, out of care to preserve the neatness of 
poetry, had altered the tune, and with it the harmony with the chorus.” 15 Thus, if the 
Moravians themselves judged the English translations to be a sufficient expression 
of the original sentiment, I can take them as an authentic expression of their thought 
and doctrine. I am following Hutton’s advice to “read them as prose, [and] look for 
the sentiments.” (4) The translated hymns are the versions that English-speaking 
Moravians around the world were using at the time. They are the actual hymns 
which would have been formative to the native English speakers of the Bethlehem 
community. 

Result of Criteria to Form the Second Subset 

Approximately 57 percent of the hymns in English Moravian hymnals of the 
1740s-1750s which were composed by Moravians in the eighteenth century were 
translations from the German. (See Table 1.) The German hymns first appeared in 
either the Herrnhuter Gesangbuch or the Londoner Gesangbuch , Part II. I have 
examined the 334 German hymns which appeared in the unofficial English 
Moravian hymnals published between 1742 and 1752 and the 256 German hymns 
which appeared in the 1754 official English Moravian hymnal. Part II—the second 
part contains the “hymns of the present congregation of the Brethren.” Although 
most hymns from the hymnals of the 1740s reappeared in modified form in the 1754 


15 "Letter of Zinzendorf to James Hutton, n.d." in A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749 , letter 
appended, following the index, no pagination. 
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hymnal, the language used in the earlier hymnals was indicative of the Sifting 
Period, and this justified a study of hymnals from both decades, despite the overlap. 


Table 1. English Hymnals - Hymns Translated From German 


English Hymnal 

Numbered 
Hymns (incl. 
appendices) 

Noted as 
German 
Translation 

Percent 

Translations 

Collection of Hymns, Pt. 1, 3 rd ed., 1746 

239 

129 

54% 

Collection of Hymns, Pt. 2, 1746 

163 

61 

37% 

Collection of Hymns, Pt. 3, 2 ld ed., 1749 

161 

131 

81% 

Some Other Hymns and Poems, 1752* 

15 

13 

87% 

Collection of Hymns of the Children 
of God in All Ages, Pt. 2, 1754 

460 

256 

56% 

Total 

1038 

590 

57% 


* Hymns were unnumbered 

Selection of Hymns - Third Subset; Final Collection 


From the subset described above I identified a subset of hymns that contain 
missional themes. Missional themes were located using a semantic domain from 
which eighteenth-century Moravians drew when expressing ideas related to ministry 
activity. 16 Terms of the domain frequently appear in congregational diaries and 
other forms of written speech when reference is made to the outward ministry of the 
church. The terms (in singular form) appear below. (See Table 2.) Additional forms 
of the same terms were included in the semantic domain. In addition, some 


16 Here I am employing Atwood's methodoly of creating a semantic domain, with modification for 
the focus of this study. Atwood developed a semantic domain of Zinzendorfian theological terms for 
his analysis of Moravian hymnody. See Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 139- 
143. My semanic domain, as described above, includes Moravian terms used when expressing 
outward-focused ministry. 
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Moravian hymns contain a list of place names, specific nations, or ethnic identities. 
Such lists were also used to identify hymns containing missional ideas. 


Table 2. Semantic Domain of Mission-related Terms 


Terms 

apostle 

mankind 

offering 

reward 

earth 

martyr 

paint 

thousand 

disciple 

messenger 

pilgrim 

tribe 

first-fruit 

million 

pilgrimage 

savage 

fisher 

missionary 

plan 

sea 

heathen 

Mother* 

portray 

warrior 

Holy Spirit 

nation 

preach 

witness 

Indian 

Negro 

proclaim 

witness-spirit 

language 

net 

ransom 

world 


* pseudonym for the Holy Spirit 


Hymns which were identified by the foregoing criteria and which contained 
themes related to the divine mission and the outward ministry of the church were 
included in the third subset. The third subset will serve as my final collection, and 
its hymns will be the focus of the subsequent analysis. 

I will refer to the hymns in this final collection as “missional hymns.” I am 
applying this descriptor to hymns which contain emphases regarding the divine 
mission to reconcile and redeem sinful humanity and to work through the church 
toward this end. Missional hymns may contain features related to divine action or 
the church’s (or an individual’s) witness to the gospel, but in either case missional 
hymns stress the importance of outward-reaching action toward the world that has 
not experienced God’s salvific love. 
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Result of Criteria to Form the Third Subset - Final Collection of Missional Hymns 

Applying the foregoing criteria to the second subset of translated German 
hymns I found a third subset of sixty-seven hymns and hymn parts which contain 
missional emphases. In total this subset is comprised of 656 hymn stanzas. 

1 R 

Admittedly, this group does not represent a large percentage of the prior subset; 
however, one would expect a variety of theological emphases to appear within the 
breadth of a church’s hymnody, not one emphasis predominating at the expense of 
all others. I am not arguing that the number of missional hymns constitutes a large 
percentage of all Moravians hymns, but that hymns containing missional emphases 
clearly existed in the Briiclergemeine ’s repertoire of hymnody. This emphasis is 
noteworthy in an age when Protestant confessions were just beginning to participate 
in missionary work outside of Europe. All but seven of the missional hymns in this 
final collection appeared in both the three-part Collection of Hymns series of the 
1740s and the 1754 official hymnal. 

Moravian hymns of this era were not given titles, but are referenced by the 
first line of the hymn (or stanza if used independently). The missional hymns in this 
final collection are listed by their first lines in Appendix I. 19 As stated earlier, the 


17 Due to the Moravians' propensity to sing not only entire hymns but also hymn stanzas related to 
a particular theme, they included sections in their hymnals of large numbers of "single verses" (i.e., 
hymn parts of one, or a few, hymn stanzas). These were sometimes arranged into subgroupings 
according to themes (e.g., prayers, exhortations, morning and evening verses). 

IS If duplicates of hymns appearing in more than one hymnal are eliminated from the subset of 
590 hymns in Table 1, the set of missional hymns/stanzas constitutes slightly more than 15 percent of 
the English hymns noted as German translations (i.e., the second column of figures). 

19 In Appendix I, hymns which appeared in the three-part hymnal series A Collection of Hymns, 
with Several Translations from the Hymn-Book of the Moravian Brethren [3 Parts] (London: Printed 
for James Hutton, 1742-1749), but not in the later 1754 hymnal, have been listed under the respective 
hymnal part in which they appeared. In order to avoid duplication, hymns which appeared in both the 
three-part series of the 1740s and in the 1754 official hymnal have been listed only under the heading 
for the 1754 hymnal. Quotations from hymns which appeared in both hymnals have been taken from 
the 1754 hymnal, since the 1754 hymnal was officially authorized by the church. Any citations for 
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missional hymn texts of this final collection are the subject matter for the following 
hymn analysis. 

Analysis of Missional Hymns: Missional Distinctives of Moravian Hymnody 

The above-referenced final collection of missional hymns was analyzed for 
elements of structure, thematic concepts and emphases, and frequency of occurrence 
of themes to discern dominant ideas and the overall orientation of hymns within the 
collection. Through this analysis I will present what may be considered the 
distinctives of Moravian missional hymns. The analysis will begin with hymn 
structure and then proceed to missional emphases and dominant ideas. 

Implicational Structure 

The hymns in this collection (not including single-verse selections) have on 
average fifteen stanzas. Though a general theme might be recognized in some 
Moravian hymns, it is sometimes difficult to discern a structure or internal logic in 
them. One observable structure, however, became apparent in a number of the 
missional hymns. I will identify this particular logical structure by using the label 
implicational structure. This is essentially the same logical structure as seen in the 
conditional compound statement, which has an antecedent part and a consequent of 
the antecedent (similar to an “if-then” statement). Of the hymns which were of 
sufficient length to be described as having a logical structure (this set averaged 
sixteen stanzas), 56 percent had an implicational structure. (Those hymns 
determined to have an implicational structure are listed in Appendix II.) This 

quoted hymns which appeared in both hymnals will provide reference to the same hymn in both 
hymnals. 
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structure suggests something important about the way Moravians thought about 
witness and mission. 

The typical implicationally structured hymn first makes reference to the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. In some cases, the antecedent part comprises a 
significant portion of the hymn. The hymn writer often points to the torturous, 
sacrificial act as proof of Christ’s unfathomable love for undeserving sinners. This 
engenders a sense of abasement and gratitude on the part of the recipient of Christ’s 
grace. In the flow of the implicational structure a transition point occurs, and the 
stanzas which follow the antecedent part present the consequent as an implied or 
explicit obligation to witness to others regarding Christ. The obligation is seen as 
the logical response of the church (or saved person) to such a loving act by Christ. 

In some hymns the obligation to witness results not only from a debt of gratitude on 
the part of the saved person, but also from the theological idea that Christ deserves 
the rightful reward for his sufferings—the world of people for whom he died.“ At 
times the hymn’s final stanza closes with a reminder for the believer to remain 
focused upon Christ’s wounds, the graphic symbol of his costly atonement. 

The hymn “O For Ever Blessed” may be used to illustrate this structure. The 
hymn is composed of eight stanzas: 

1. O For ever blessed 
Holy Man of Smart! 

For man’s curse distressed, 

Griev’d and wounded Heart! 

My poor soul does languish, 

Pine and thirst for Thee, 

I feel holy anguish; 

Thinking wearies me. 


20 The Moravian idea of universal atonement will be discussed at a later point in this work. 



2. When I come before thee, 

When I pray to thee, 

When thy Wounds bright Glory 
I feel inwardly; 

When I have perceived 
In my heart that Shine; 

I am oft so grieved, 

That worm-like I twine. 

3. When thou would’st receive me 
I think on my Flight, 

And could, ‘cause I grieve thee, 
Curse myself outright: 

Then comes to remembrance, 
That I, doubtless, am 
My dear Lamb’s Incumbrance, 
His grief and his shame. 

4. But, this notwithstanding, 

I have something got, 

On which I’m depending, 

A thrice happy Lot: 

Thou are yet inflamed 
Towards me, and true; 

Though I am ashamed, 

Yet I’ve Courage too. 

5. To his Love’s embraces 
Now arriv’d I am, 

To the tender Mercies 
Of the Slaughter’d Lamb; 

I have the blest Function, 

Grace and Truth to teach, 

And, with holy unction, 

Jesu’s Cross to preach. 

6. Thus we’ll live for Jesus, 

As his Sinner-band, 

(He knows he did seize us). 

And join heart and hand: 

And ye Sinneresses, 

When the Wounds-wells flow, 
When your heart him kisses, 
Then join your hands too. 
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7. Go to savage Nations, 

Over Sea and Land, 

Under preservation 
Of the Angels band, 

That you be not worried 
By the sects or foes, 

Since your very forehead 
The Lamb’s Message shews. 

8. Here Self-will no place has, 

Curb its efforts base; 

Live alone for Jesus, 

To the Father’s praise! 

If your Nets* are breaking 
By the draughts great weight; 

He will care be taking 
That some help you get. 21 

* Mark i.17. 

The antecedent part of this hymn is found in the first three stanzas. Stanza 
one begins with its focus upon the suffering of Christ—here pictured as the grieved 
and wounded heart of Christ, which has willingly taken onto itself sin’s curse upon 
humankind. Christ is seen as the “holy Man of Smart,” emphasizing the pain Christ 
endured in his passion. The latter part of stanza one and the next two stanzas show 
the Christian’s anguish and sense of self-abasement at the realization he/she was the 
cause of the grief Christ experienced through his atoning work: “I, doubtless, am my 
dear Lamb’s incumbrance [Me], his grief and shame.” 

Stanza four marks the transition point in the hymn’s implicational structure. 
The tone changes as the author is reminded of the undeserved love of Christ which 
is still present in this day and is directed toward the forgiven sinner: “But, this 
notwithstanding... .Thou art yet inflamed towards me.” Here the hymn begins to 
pivot from the antecedent thought of Christ’s atoning suffering and the forgiven 
sinner’s unworthiness to the implication of such an act of love. 

21 Hymn 318, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 250. 
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The last four stanzas present the consequent part of the hymn’s structure, in 
two cycles—each with two stanzas. First, in stanzas five and six, the hymnist 
realizes not only that he/she is forgiven and loved by the “tender mercies of the 
slaughtered Lamb,” but also that there is now a new purpose for human life. This 
purpose is given to the saved individual as well as the corporate fellowship of the 
forgiven. Beginning with the individual, the hymnist writes: “I have the blest 
function, grace and truth to teach, and, with holy unction, Jesu’s cross to preach.” 
Then the implication is extended to the church altogether: “Thus we’ll live for Jesus, 
as his sinner-band... and join heart and hand.” What is in view here is a corporate 
witness to the world through the congregation’s united purpose of living for Jesus 
and being devoted to him. As part of the same, within the congregation each 
individual life has its responsibility to bear witness to the work of Christ upon the 
cross. This is the “blest function” (stz. 5), or one might say the “missional purpose,” 
of the redeemed individual and the church as a whole. 

The second, brief consequential cycle occurs in stanzas seven and eight. In 
this final part of the hymn the implication of Christ’s suffering is enlarged even 
further. Now the hymnist views the mission within a wider geographic sphere, one 
that is ultimately cosmic in scope. Stanza seven begins with the exhortation to “go 
to savage nations, over sea and land,” presumably to bear the gospel message. The 
person who does so goes under the watchful care of angelic beings, and thus does 


not need to fear opposition or the heavy burdens of ministry (stz. 7-8). The final 
stanza (stz. 8) has a reminder to rely upon Christ (not upon self-will) and to “live 
alone for Jesus, to the Father’s praise.” 
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The implicational structure is clear in this hymn. From the perspective of the 
hymn-writer the hymn might be summarized as follows: [ Antecedent ] Since Christ 
has suffered for my benefit, [ Consequent ] I have the responsibility (purpose) to 
spread the message of his grace to others. 

One additional example may suffice in illustrating the implicational 
structure: the hymn “Thanks to the Man of Sorrows Be.” In this case the hymn is 
divided almost equally into two parts. Stanzas one through six contain the 
antecedent part and will be shown first: 

1. Thanks to the Man of Sorrows be. 

To Jesus, who has set us free 

From ev’ry curse, and sin’s deep need, 

When he upon the Cross did bleed. 

Should Jesus not have prov’d that Saviour true, 

We still had been the Devil’s hapless Crew. 

2. Sin’s Yoke would still have gall’d us quite, 

Anathema would on us light; 

Therefore we praise the bloody Hue, 

‘Tis to our hearts for ever new, 

Th’ accursed figure of God’s holy Lamb, 

As hanging on th’ accursed Cross’s stem. 

3. Him we now thank thro’ all our choirs, 

For his Flesh, roast by Cross’s fires, 

On which the Penance he edur’d, 

Which our transgressions had procur’d: 

Hence on that Head with thorny garland grac’d, 

To us so venerable, Faith is plac’d; 

4. Upon his blessed Hands and Feet, 

In which, when he his End did meet, 

When he th’ Atonement-day did keep, 

Us he engrav’d so deep, so deep; 

On his bless’d Side, by soldier’s spear pierc’d 
thro’, 

Our Place of rest in and after all Woe. 
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5. Whene’er a heart feels cold and poor, 

Then does this Blood come rolling o’er, 

Forcing its way thro’ ev’ry mound, 

Till it the Heart’s recess has found; 

And we, with all our piteous sinfulness, 

Are cover’d with his Robe of righteousness. 

6. 'Stead of the former Curse, we meet 
The Savour of his Blood so sweet; 

We then feel how the Side’s dear hole, 

Over our Body, Spirit, Soul, 

Does from above the pow’rs of life diffuse, 

And all the sweetness of his wound-holes 
Juice. 22 

In the first part of the hymn thanksgiving and praise is given to the Lamb of 
God who bled upon the cross. Note that gratitude is expressed in the first-person 
plural—“Him we now thank thro’ all our choirs” (stz. 3, emphasis mine); the hymn 
is written from the perspective of a plurality of members, which brings emphasis to 
the community of worshippers instead of the singular individual. The hymnist 
includes graphic, corporeal imagery of Jesus’ suffering to remind the reader of the 
costly nature of Christ’s atoning sacrifice and uses words and phrases such as: Man 
of Sorrows, bleeding, bloody hue, accursed figure, holy Lamb, hanging on the cross, 
flesh roast by cross’s fires, thorny garland, hands and feet.. .engraved, spear pierced 
through, and side hole. The gory imagery was meant to remind Moravian 
worshippers that they were not redeemed by a legal motion of simple acceptance 
offered by a bloodless version of Jesus—their redemption came at a terrible price, 
the torture of “God’s holy Lamb.” 

Woven into the description of the painful sacrifice is its objective: rescuing 
sinners from the consequence of their sins and from the Devil’s claim. The hymnist 


Hymn 367, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 276-277; 
also appearing as Hymn 123, A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749 , 103. 
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expresses thanks for having been set free at Christ’s expense and incorporates 
imagery which suggests that as Christ’s hands, feet, and side were pierced upon the 
cross, figuratively the identity of the redeemed sinner was by love engraved upon 
Christ’s hands, and the souls of the redeemed have now found a secure resting place 
within Christ’s side wound—a place hollowed out by this act of merciful kindness. 
The imagery conveys the idea of the believers’ identification with the resurrected 
Christ and the soul’s mystical union with the Savior. 

Stanzas five and six show the existential reality of the atonement in the lives 
of believers. As Christians reflect upon Christ’s saving work during times of doubt 
or weakness, the remembrance provides assurance of the imputed righteousness of 
Christ (“[being] cover’d with his robe of righteousness”) and renewed spiritual 
refreshment and vitality (“[Christ’s wound] does from above the pow’rs of life 
diffuse”). In this way the life-giving, atoning work of Christ can be experienced in 
daily life. 

The second half of the hymn is the consequent of the first. The hymn text 
continues: 


7. Now should we any heart discern 
Full of Salvation’s deep concern, 

What should we think to tell him of, 

But Jesu’s Blood, Death’s-pain, and love? 

This does our Text in his Blood-Church abide, 
And when 'midst savage Heathens we reside. 

8. O! was there not the Lamb’s Blood shed, 

Life would a burden be indeed, 

The earth too narrow; we should find 
In Heav’n itself, an anxious mind: 

But O! we have it, and there is no Heart, 

Tho’ brass or steel, proof ’gainst its gentle 
Smart. 
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9. Thou Church of God! thy Cov’nant’s found 
Establish’d on the Rock and ground; 

The bloody Grace is that alone, 

Which so cements us all in one: 

We thro’ so many regions scatter’d are 
For this Things sake, and for it now live here. 

10. We here together, as his Bride, 

Kiss the Lamb’s pierced bloody Side, 

His Hands, feet, Head, and mouth so dear, 

And to him Cov’nant-fealty swear; 

Our Missionaries go their ev’ry stage, 

Clothed in this their strength, on pilgrimage. 

11. Up, Brethren! We’ll to all the earth 
Be carrying Jesu’s Suff rings forth; 

To death we’ll love our Lamb once slain. 

He doth our Lord and God remain. 

Lord Jesus! be thou prais’d eternally, 

If there no Jesus was, what should we be? 

The hymn turns at stanza seven to give the implication of Christ’s sacrificial 
love described in part one. Immediately the hymnist suggests that communicating 
Christ’s sacrifice and love to others who are in need of salvation is the appropriate 
response for the church, having experienced Christ’s mercy. So central was the 
doctrine of Christ’s vicarious suffering to Moravian worship and witness that the 
hymnist can claim: “[it is] our text”—both in the life of the congregation and in its 
cross-cultural outreach (stz. 7). The ninth stanza shows how the atonement was the 
integrating factor in the identity of this church. Here it can be seen that the “bloody 
grace” of Christ was: (1) the basis of their church’s relationship with God 
(“establish’d on the rock and ground”), (2) the factor which unified their members 
and congregations (“which so cements us all in one”), and (3) the thing which 
defined the missional purpose for the Briiclergemeine (“We thro’ so many regions 
scatter’d are, for this thing’s sake, and for it now live here”). Their missionaries 
were sent forth in the strength which comes from the blessings of Christ’s sacrifice 
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(stz. 10). Finally, the last stanza (stz. 11) summarizes the thrust of the consequent I 
have just reviewed in stanzas seven through ten: Jesus, who is both God and 
redeemer, will be loved and praised forever, and the appropriate way to express 
one’s love for Christ is to share the news of his sacrificial suffering with the whole 
world. The hymnist exclaims: 

11. Up, Brethren! We’ll to all the earth 
Be carrying Jesu’s Suff rings forth; 

To death we’ll love our Lamb once slain, 

He doth our Lord and God remain. 

Lord Jesus! be thou prais’d eternally.... 

The implicational structure here is quite similar to the first example hymn. 

In this hymn, however, the pronouns are plural and the whole congregation is in 
view, so the hymn might be summarized as follows: [ Antecedent ] Since Christ has 
suffered for the benefit of the church; [ Consequent ] the church has the responsibility 
(purpose) to spread the message of his grace to others. 

The implicational structure may not always break the hymns into two equal 
halves, and additional ideas may appear within the series of hymn stanzas, yet in 
terms of the overall structure an antecedent and consequent are apparent. Certainly 
many hymns could have an implicational structure without having a missional 
consequent. I am not arguing that this structural type is unique to Moravian 
hymnody or characteristic of all hymns with missional themes. What is significant, 
however, is that a majority of the Moravian missional hymns in this subset possess 
an implicational structure. When this structure was employed by Moravian hymn 
writers of this era who wished to communicate about outward mission, they sought 
to make a connection between Christ’s atonement and the church’s responsibility to 


evangelize. 
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Rather than describing the atonement by using forensic terminology or 
choosing to communicate its nature in purely doctrinal terms, Moravian hymnists 
humanized the event. They stressed Christ’s real suffering by using corporeal 
imagery and they expressed their own emotions, first of shame and humility, then 
giving way to wonder, praise, and overwhelming gratitude—believing that Christ’s 
pain was undeserved but willingly endured for the sake of their redemption from sin. 
The Christian’s heart which is at first broken over the torturous treatment of Jesus is 
transformed to a heart which sings once it realizes it has been freed from sin and 
now lives in an intimate spiritual oneness with the risen Savior. 

The implicit explanation for mission is a response of personal (and 
collective) gratitude for Christ’s atoning sacrifice and a sense that making this 
experience available to others is part of what it means to now live for Christ and his 
purposes. The implicational structure would suggest that Moravian missiology does 
not view the prime reason for outward mission as being obedience to a particular 
command of scripture to preach the gospel or make disciples, or the pressing 
spiritual needs of humanity; instead, the mission theology of Moravian hymnody 
begins with the atoning work of Christ and sees evangelism as the heart’s natural 
response to Christ’s love. 

It is perhaps important to acknowledge at this point that in certain forms of 
Moravian worship the congregation would not sing entire hymns from beginning to 
end, but would sing selected stanzas from many hymns. Obviously, a hymn’s 
structure is not observed when stanzas are used individually. These practices, 
however, did not preclude the singing of entire hymns at other times, and the 

23 1 refer to the Singing Meeting and Lovefeast rituals which were discussed previously in chapter 
three. 
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devotional use of hymns likely provided another occasion when hymn structure 
would have been considered more thoughtfully. 

There is little need to present further hymns in detail to illustrate the simple 
form of the implicational structure. One additional example with annotations 
regarding the antecedent and consequent parts has been provided in Appendix III. I 
shall now turn from an analysis of structure to an analysis of thematic emphases 
expressed in missional hymn stanzas. 


Missional Emphases 

The hymns of the selected subset were also studied in order to discern 
characteristic emphases expressed in the stanzas. Certain concepts appeared with 
regularity in the missional hymns. For purposes of this analysis I have considered 
only the emphases which the hymn writers appear to have attached to the missional 
ministry/activity expressed within the hymn text. Thus, not every distinct emphasis 
that might appear in these hymns has been considered. For example, if a missional 
hymn included stanzas concerning Zinzendorf s notion that the God whom Old 
Testament saints knew and worshipped was actually the person of Christ, but this 
emphasis did not appear to bear a direct connection to parts of the hymn which 
expressed missional ideas pertaining to the present congregation, then I did not 
include that particular concept in this analysis." This is not to say that such 


~ 4 Here I have in mind the hymn "The Faithful Father Abraham," which contains the referenced 
concept in stanzas 1-10, but the idea of Old Testament saints worshipping Christ does not have a 
strong connection to the hymn's call to mission in stanzas 17-22. There is a common point, that Jesus 
was the atoning sacrifice for Old Testament and New Testament saints and now Christians witness to 
the Lamb of God, yet this is not the primary emphasis connected to the missional activity in the 
hymn. The major missional emphasis of this hymn is found in stanza 22: that the blood of Christ was 
the ransom price paid for all humanity and this doctrine should be at the core of any evangelistic 
message to the world. See Hymn 2, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , 
Part II, 4-5; also appearing as Hymn CXXXIII, A Collection of Hymns, with Several Translations 
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theological emphases are not important to understanding the broad outlines of 
Moravian doctrine, only that they do not lie within the scope of this research. 

In this section I will first introduce each emphasis with a descriptive phrase 
as its identifier and by giving an explanation of the concept. I will also illustrate 
each emphasis by citing representative examples from hymn stanzas. Nine 
significant emphases will be presented in this chapter. In the next section I will 
present data on the frequency of occurrence of each emphasis in order to show how 
some ideas were more dominant than others and to provide further analysis. Finally, 
I will show how the emphases of Moravian missional hymns were predominantly 
Christocentric in their orientation. 

Nine Emphases of Missional Hymns 

1. Witness of the Gospel. All of the hymn texts in the selected set have a 
missional emphasis of some sort, per the initial selection criteria. Some, however, 
speak more directly of the need for, or the activity of, evangelizing the unsaved with 
the gospel of Christ. This emphasis on propagating the gospel message may at times 
be seen in hymn texts in the form of a prayer, or it may appear as a description of 
activity already taking place, or it may be presented as an exhortation to the 

'yc 

congregation. This emphasis is not mutually exclusive of some others listed 
below, but it needs to be plainly stated that giving witness to Jesus Christ as the 
Savior of the world and as the one divinely chosen to be the sacrificial Lamb of God 
is a major theme in Moravian missional hymns. 

from the Hymn-Book of the Moravian Brethren, 2nd ed. (London: Printed for James Hutton, at the 
Bible and Sun, Little-Wild-Street, near Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 1743), 210. 

25 Not all missional hymn texts contain this direct emphasis on giving witness to the Gospel. For 
example, some missional hymns which emphasize the national/ethnic diversity of the Briidergemeine 
as being a result of misson do not make a direct call for missional activity. 
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It is evident that the Moravians in Bethlehem were conscious of this 

missional emphasis in their hymnody. In early 1745 two Bethlehem missionaries 

were jailed for several weeks in New York due to a dispute with authorities. At 

their release they wrote several hymn stanzas on the jail-cell wall, as a means of 

expressing thanks to Christ and presumably as a witness to future prisoners. One of 

the hymn stanzas spoke of the importance of giving willing witness to the gospel 

even when facing hardship, as they had experienced: 

Lord Jesu! give, O give us all 
The Sinner’s holy Shame; 

Then will we gladly go about, 

Our Ransom to proclaim: 

We’ll venture Honour, Life, and Blood, 

Nor fear or Storm or Waves; 

And with the greatest Chearfulness 
Be Thy thrice happy Slaves. 26 

The hymn spoke to church members about the importance of Christian testimony to 
the gospel of Christ and, interestingly, two church members used the same hymn as 
a means of witness to others. 

I have already shown how writers of hymnal prefaces asserted that 
propagating the gospel was a major theme within Moravian hymns, and analysis of 
this set of missional hymns has shown consistency with their claim. There is no 


26 Two missionaries sent out from Bethlehem, Friedrich Post and David Zeisberger, Jr., were 
arrested for violating New York's anti-itineracy laws. They were brought to New York City in 
February 1745 to answer to the Governor's Council and were incarcerated for seven weeks after 
refusing to swear an oath of allegiance. They were finally released after an appeal by Governor 
Thomas of Pennsylvania. See Hamilton and Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church , 135-136. A 
record of this incident and the entire hymn stanza was made in the Bethlehem Diary, so the example 
of these witnesses and the important message of the hymn stanza became formative for the entire 
congregation. See diary entry for April 10, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem 
Diary, Vol. 2, 268-269. See Hymn CXV, stanza 5, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743, 175. The 
diarist incorrectly cited stanza 6. This incident is used to illustrate that the Bethlehem congregation 
made a connection between the importance of witness and the message of their hymnody. This 
particular hymn was originally written in English and therefore is not a part of the subset of missional 
hymns used in the analysis, per the methodology already described. 
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need to cite further examples of such hymn stanzas here since this has already been 
seen in the presentation of hymns bearing the implicational structure and additional 
examples will follow within this section. 

2. Divine mission; Christ enabling : The Moravians understood the genesis of 
mission as residing in the purposes of the Triune God but placed particular emphasis 
on Christ as the one who made atonement for sin and who intends to redeem his 
creation. The ministry of the divine Father appears infrequently in this set of 
missional hymns. Mostly the Father is mentioned in reference to some activity of 
the Son, which is the main emphasis. For example, the Son prays to the Father to 
remind him that Christ suffered on the cross to redeem souls from death and the 

27 

Father, moved by the Son’s petition, receives the souls with a pardoning kiss.' 

In contrast, the ministry of the Holy Spirit appears frequently in missional 
hymns. The Holy Spirit prepares souls for Christ, introduces souls to Christ, 
“recommends” Christ’s atonement to souls, guides witnesses, and enables the 
ministry of witnesses by providing spiritual gifts for evangelism, spiritual power 
(“unction”), and the words of life. Yet, though frequently mentioned, within 
missional hymns the Holy Spirit is referenced with much greater brevity than is 
Christ, and there are no missional hymns within this collection which are entirely 
focused on the role of the Holy Spirit. 

Though the ministry of the Holy Spirit is mentioned, by comparison, Christ 
is seen as the focal point and lord over the mission. Christ is the one sending into 

~ 7 Hymn 181, stanzas 8-10, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part 
II, 135; also appearing as Hymn LXXVIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743, 109. 

2S For additional discussion of the Zinzendorfian view of the Holy Spirit's role in mission see 
Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 68-73, 166-174. Additional comments on the role of the Holy 
Spirit in mission, as seen in Moravian litanies, will be presented in chapter five, within the section on 
Moravian litanies to the Holy Spirit. 
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mission, the good news of his atoning sacrifice forms the central message of the 
proclamation, and he is present to assist and protect those engaged in this ministry— 
whether those working to support mission from home or those engaging directly in 
witness. It is Christ’s mission to the world before it is the church’s mission, so the 
Brtidergemeine is seen as an instrument to help carry out Christ’s plan to propagate 
the gospel message. 

These ideas are present in a number of hymns. “Happy Church! Whose 
Garment is by the Lamb’s blood, etc.” is one of them: 

3. Still, Lamb’s Wife, continue 
In such simple mind; 

To the Corpse of Jesu, 

Tortur’d for thee, join’d. 

Sure the Church hath nothing, 

No Ends of her own; 

Would her God do something? 

Without toil ‘tis done. 

4. He hath (thou didst hear it) 

Pow’r enough ordain’d 

In the Holy Spirit 
And the Father’s Hand; 

Who, while He at present 
Rests from all his Pain, 

Execute incessant 

All his mark’d-out Plan.... 

6. ... You like nothing better, 

Than when Blood sounds well 
From th’ heart of each Witness, 

And each Singer’s throat, 

And doth sink with sweetness 
In your Sense and thought." 

Here the hymnist claims that the church has “no ends of her own” (stz. 3); instead, 
the Triune God through Christ “execute[s] incessant all his mark’d-out plan” (stz. 4). 


29 Hymn 315, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 247-248; 
also appearing as Hymn CCLXXII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 467. 
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The church’s witnesses, instead of having their minds preoccupied with the task of 
mission alone, must remember to focus their thoughts and praises on the risen, 
crucified Christ (stz. 6). 

The mission is not solely divinely executed; by design the church is given a 

place in Christ’s mission. Christ sends and assists his witnesses—it is as if Jesus is 

actively present in the missional activity of the church. In a different example, note 

how the following stanza envisions a synergistic picture of Christ working in and 

through the witness who is sent: 

A Messenger of Jesus, 

Sent out to bless and ease us, 

Fed with his Flesh and Blood, 

By his own Mouth instructed, 

By his own Hand conducted; 

TO 

His force is, Christ’s Cross understood/ 

The Moravians understood that the mission of Christ called for both “goers” 
and “senders” within the church. Christ assisted both callings with his protection 
and enablement. This can be seen in the following hymn: 

16. How is’t, first, those quiet Soulsf regarding, 

Who at home stay and within? 

What can keep them, sanctify, case-harden 
'Gainst the Phantasies of Sin, 

Which will creep in where it finds a crevice? 

Thy dear Cov’nant-Blood is here of service; 

Nought accursed in can crowd, 

Where a drop is of Lamb’s blood. 

f In Congregation-settlements or Hamlets. 


30 Section 33.1, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, Single 
Verses, 368. 
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17. But how with thy trav’ling Witness goes it, 

Who now climbs, now sinks in Sand; 

But of late to northern Storms exposed, 

Is by southern Heat now tann’d? 

Here from gannents thick or thin is borrow’d 
No help, but from thy Skin plough’d and 
furrow’d 

Over Soul and Body spread, % 

And so thro’ the World to tread. 

| Rom. xiii. 14. 

3. Reward of Christ’s suffering / Atonement: The majority of missional 
hymns which make reference to the atonement also make reference to the so-called 
Ransom Theory of the Atonement and/or the theological idea of universal 
atonement. These represent theological views held by Zinzendorf, and his influence 
shaped the doctrine of the Brtidergemeine and ideas expressed by Moravian hymn 
writers. It is beyond the scope of this work to present a full treatment of 
Zinzendorf s view of the atonement but a brief sketch will help elucidate these 
emphases within Moravian hymnody. 

Zinzendorf subscribed to the Ransom Theory of the Atonement—the 
doctrine that at the Fall Adam and Eve subjected the future human race to Satan’s 
rule, and the death of Christ was payment to ransom humanity from the dominion of 
Satan and set all people free. Zin z endorf believed that Christ’s atonement 


31 Hymn 313, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 245. 

32 Aspects of Zinzendorfian soteriology have been treated elsewhere. See Freeman, An 
Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 162-196. For Zinzendorf s ideas on redemption and awakening 
see Burkholder, "Disenfranchised Awakeners," 63-85. Here I follow some of Burkholder's 
discussion. 

33 The Ransom Theory of the Atonement may be found in Patristic writings, such as the work of 
Origen of Alexandria and others. For an overview of the Ransom Theory and its development in 
Patristic thought see L. W. Grensted, A Short History of the Doctrine of the Atonement (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1920; reprint, 1962), 32-119; and Harold Smith, "The Atonement in 
Patristic Writings," in The Atonement in History and in Life: A Volume of Essays, ed. Laurence 
William Grensted (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1929), 177-197. For a 
broader treatment, see Aulen's classic study in which he sets forth an historical overview of three 
views of the atonement: (1) the classic view (which includes the idea of ransom-price), (2) the Latin 
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ransomed all of humanity from Satan (i.e., universal atonement). Thus, the penalty 
of Adam’s sin, inherited by all (Original Sin), has been nullified by Christ. 

Universal atonement is not to be equated with the notion of universal salvation. 
According to Zinzendorf human beings still have a sin nature, choose to continue to 
sin, and are accountable for their “actual” sin. Though redeemed (ransomed) at the 
cross, sinful human beings need forgiveness from Christ for actual sin. Therefore 
human beings need to hear of both the atonement Christ made in his sacrifice to 
ransom them from the consequences of the Fall and his continuing free grace to 
forgive actual sins they have committed. 

Zinzendorf rejected the doctrine of reprobation and instead believed it was 
theoretically possible for everyone to be saved. He believed that in actuality there 
would always be some who would choose not to acknowledge Christ’s redemption 
that was already theirs, continue to sin, and be damned in the end; but clearly, 
Zinzendorf s view of salvation was more optimistic than that of many Protestants of 
his day . 34 


view (Anselmian), and (3) the subjective, or humanistic view. Gustaf Aulen, Christus Victor: An 
Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of the Atonement, trans. A. G. Hebert (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1931; reprint, 1953). 

34 Zinzendorf sets forth his theology on these matters in sermons and lectures which were 
recorded and printed. They have been translated into English in the following works: Nicolaus 
Ludwig Zinzendorf, Sixteen Discourses on Jesus Christ Our Lord; Being an Exposition of the Second 
Part of the Creed, 2nd ed. (London: Printed by William Bowyer and sold by J. Beecroft, 1750), 
usually referred to as the Berlinischen Reden (Berlin Discourses); Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, 
Twenty One Discourses or Dissertations Upon the Augsburg Confession, Which Is Also the 
Brethren's Confession of Faith, trans. Francis Okeley (London: Bowyer, 1753), usually referred to as 
his Ein und Zwanzig Discurse (Twenty-One Discourses); Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, Nine Public 
Lectures on Important Subjects in Religion, Preached in Fetter Lane Chapel in London in the Year 
1746, trans. and ed. George W. Forell (Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa Press, 1973), usually 
referred to as his Neun Londoner Reden (Nine London Discourses). For a full list of English 
translations of Zinzendorf s works see "Bibliographies: English Translations of Zinzendorf s Works," 
Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, Pa., 

http://www.moravianchurcharchives.org/bibl_zinzendorf_transl.php (accessed October 28, 2013). 
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ic 

These ideas are recognizable in Zinzendorf s mission theory. If Christ’s 

atonement was universal in scope then the church’s work of evangelization must 
extend to every person. If Christ has suffered so greatly to ransom souls of sinful 
humanity then he rightly deserves the reward of his sufferings. As a result of these 
ideas Moravian missional hymnody sometimes used nomenclature such as: Christ’s 
reward, the ransomed, spoils, Cross prey, or booty. From the vantage point of the 
church this theological perspective creates another reason to engage in missional 
activity. If the congregation loves Christ, then out of a desire to honor him and give 
him worship it will actively engage in missional outreach so as to be a part of 
bringing Christ the reward he earned on the cross—ransomed human souls. 36 

The same ideas, then, are translated into Moravian missional hymnody. 

This can be illustrated by several examples from different hymns. Through its 

hymnody the Briidergemeine prayed toward this end: 

Fetch thou, O Father! out of all the Lands, 

As the blest holy Ransom-price demands, 

Those First-fruits, who in thy Son’s Death have 
been 

Included, paid for, and redeem’d from sin/ 


And another hymn states: 

2. .. .For Thy free electing Grace, 
I should ne’er the Debt erase 
Seize me as Thy Purchase due, 

10 

And a thousand others too.' 


35 The most thorough English work on Zinzendorf s missiology continues to be Schattschneider, 
"Souls for the Lamb." 

36 In fact, this concept led Schattschneider to title his dissertation on early Moravian mission 
theory "Souls for the Lamb." 

37 Section 16, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, Single 
Verses, 371; also appearing as section F *|[2 in A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, Single Verses, 
784. 

38 Hymn LXIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1 , 1743, 88. 
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When Christ formed the church he had in mind to make his followers 
witnesses who would spread the good news of his atonement throughout the world: 

6. This is the Pilgrim’s point so dear, 

Who for himself the Lamb did choose, 

And as his Cross’s Trophies here, 

Thro’ grace from bondage did set loose. 

They all know well, that they have been 
The Devil’s sport and property, 

And suddenly from death and sin 
By Jesu ’s mighty Death made free.... 

9. .. .The Lamb, O Church! has left thee free; 

But yet has bought thee with this view, 

To witness, that he on the Tree 
Dy’d for the World as well as you. 

Christ’s universal atonement is not only a reason to witness; the doctrine 
becomes part of the gospel message itself: 

12. Of this we now shall Witness bear, 

And loudly call to every Ear: 

Believe that Christ, the Son of God, 

To ransom thee, hath shed his Blood.... 

14. And give, O give us, thro’ thy Smart, 

A burning and a flaming Heart, 

Free Grace and Pardon in thy Name 
To ev’ry Sinner to proclaim. 40 

Another hymn says, 

22. My Text within thy Church shall be 
Thy Wounds, thy Griefs, and misery: 

My Text, when to the World I call, 

Thy Blood the Ransom-price for all 41 


39 Hymn 248, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 193; also 
appearing as Hymn CCCXCV, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 741. 

40 Hymn CCXVI, A Collection of Hymns, with Several Translations from the Hymn-Book of the 
Moravian Brethren, 3rd ed. (London: Printed for James Hutton, near the Golden Lion Tavern, in 
Fetter-Lane, 1746), 350-351. 

41 Hymn 2, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 5; also 
appearing as Hymn CXXXIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743, 210. 
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Christ is thought to deserve the praise of all souls, for he has ransomed them 

through the atonement. This is part of the motivation for missional witness, to 

gather up more worshippers for the Lamb: 

Give us to praise thee ev’ry Hour, 

In ev’ry Deed, and Word, and Thought; 

Thou hast deserv’d all Praise and pow’r, 

For by thy Blood we all are bought. 

O let us henceforth feel thy Fire! 

Stir, Lord, that we may active be! 

And since we live, let us desire, 

42 

To bring some thousands more to Thee. 

Moravians reminded each other through their hymnody that almost every 

soul could be saved because of the power of Christ’s universal atonement and the 

ransom Christ had paid on the cross. Souls were rightfully his, and the church had a 

ministry of claiming Christ’s own who were still ensnared by Satan’s deception: 

Ye almost all are Jesu ’s Spoil; 

Except some few poor Hearts, 

Which Belial from our Lord detains 
By his delusive Arts. 

Them may the Church out of his Teeth 
Tear, and seize as her own, 

And may the Mother quickly crown 
With many Souls her Son. 43 

In summary, the emphasis on the reward of Christ’s suffering and the 
universal atonement is presented as a powerful reason for witness in Moravian 
missional hymnody. 

4. Perseverance of witnesses: A number of missional hymns contain the 
theme of persevering through difficulties experienced when serving in Christ’s 


42 Section 61.3, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, Single 
Verses, 373. 

43 Section Y, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, Single Verses translated from time to time 
from the German, 802. 
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mission. Some challenges to be overcome are hardships resulting from the physical 
environment or bodily stress, and others result from persecution. Hymn writers 
sometimes emphasized the fruits of the Briidergemeine ’s mission to show that 
enduring hardship was worth the cost: 

9. The Heathen feels, believes, and sees 
That Jesu ’s blood can melt him down: 

The courage of the Witnesses 
Is thereby strengthen’d to go on: 

Ev’n by the Sea so deep and vast, 

Storm, cold, and heat, we’re not with-held, 

But we to grasp still farther haste, 

And when we do it, all things yield. 44 

From another hymn we read: 

3. My God and Lord! 

Since Deaths endur’d 
Among the Moors 
By Witnesses of ours, 

How rich a crop the Field 
Does yield! 

The glorious fight is dazzling bright; 

Black lambs, behold! 

Enter by flocks thy Fold. 45 

Moravians also sought to inspire missional service by referring to those who 
were perceived as spiritual models of the Briidergemeine’s own mission and who 
had served in the missional cause with great personal sacrifice. Hymnody was used 
for this purpose and in 1747 Zinzendorf prepared such a hymn for the day when the 
Lutheran church annually celebrated the dispersion of Christ’s Apostles, most of 
whom, according to church tradition, were martyred. One wonders if we may see 
something of Zinzendorf s sense of humor in this hymn, for in the second stanza he 


44 Hymn 188, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 140; also 
appearing as Hymn CCLXXVIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 481. 

45 Hymn 249, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 194; also 
appearing as Hymn CCCXXXIV, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 593. 
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admits that no one really knows much about the actual missionary witness of the 
Apostles: “But whither did they go? Not much hereof we know.” Regardless, the 
Apostles are held up as an example to the Moravian Church: 

1. .. .Twelve doves of Cross’s Air,* 

Who thy Arch-heralds were, 

Thou Christian Church so dear! 

They fled with sound of peace 
Thro’ ev’ry Land and place; 

God their way did bless. 

* Exod. x. 23. I John v. 19. Luke vi. 19 

As the hymn develops it reveals that Zinzendorf saw the Briidergemeine as being 
descendents of the first Apostles in terms of missional outreach. As I showed in 
chapter one, identifying with pure, original Christianity was a common notion 
within early German radical Pietism. Zinzendorf uses the hymn to recount the 
beginning of Moravian mission work and places it within the context of the original 
apostolic mission. 


3. Since one small knowledge hath 
Of the Apostles’ Path 
Or whether on this Day, 

Or on another , they 
Did so asunder part, 

Thro’ ev’ry Land to dart; 

At least I one Fact know. 

Just seven Years ago, 

A Mission did occur 
Out of our Choir and door, 

To Moor and Tescarore. 46 


46 Or "Tuscarora," a Native American tribe. Here possibly used as a reference to all such native 
tribes or their places of habitation. 
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4. God keep you! leaving Home, 

When we return, Welcome! 

This, since the blessed hour, 

That we ourselves gave o’er, 

Since in our Psalmist-choirs 
The Lamb heard our Desires, 

“That we would fain be sent 
“To Isle and Continent;” 

Has twelve times been th’ event; 

God b ’w ’ye! [God be with ye] when forth sent, 

Welcome, back to th’ Tent. 47 

The message of this hymn is one of affirmation and challenge; the Briidergemeine is 
following in the steps of the first Apostles and with that it shoulders an important 
part of Christ’s plan for the world. 

Hymns also reminded the congregation of the exemplary service of martyrs 

(some of whom had come from their own church by this point) and the blessing that 

awaited all faithful saints when after death they joined “the perfect congregation”: 

14. But oh! what great things do I see 
In Spirit’s contemplation, 

When I reflect respectfully 
On th’ Perfect* Congregation.... 

* Heb. xii. 23. 

16. One hath been kill’d for thee by Fire, 

The other by Frost rig’rous; 

The third did Martyrdom acquire 
By lab’ring ‘mong the Negroes. 

17. The fourth erects a monument, 

Being in the Ocean buried: 

The fifth, by thirst for Men’s Souls spent, 

Was ‘mong their Tombs interred.... 


47 Hymn 346, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 267; also 
appearing as Hymn 46, A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749, 36. 

48 My emphasis here is upon the inspirational example of missionary lives spent in service of the 
Lamb. The importance of the Moravians' view of death as an entrance to an even better state of one’s 
relationship with Christ, however, should not be missed. This perspective freed members to joyfully 
make sacrifices for Christ in this life and was likely another source of motivation for missional 
service. For futher treatment of the Moravian understanding of death see Craig D. Atwood, "The 
Joyfulness of Death in Eighteenth-Century Moravian Communities," Communal Societies: Journal of 
the Communal Studies Association 11 (1997): 39-58. 
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23. Lord! why is thy Church Militant 
Not with such Flames inspired, 

As that, which thou didst hence transplant, 

Since by one Lamb they’re sired? 49 

Finally, most missional hymns reminded congregation members that Christ 
had terribly suffered himself. His suffering sets an example of self-giving service 
for his followers; it means Christ can understand the burdens faced by others, and 
the blessing his sacrifice secured provides the witness with a sense of security and 
peace: 


4. For since He on the Cross remains our God, 

We never think Reproach a heavy Load; 

Lamb, and Blood, and Saviour, 

Are our blest Treasure, 

The World may laugh and mock us at its 
Pleasure, 

It hurts us not. 50 

5. Blessings for the unsaved : This emphasis is expressed through compassion 
for the plight of the unsaved and a longing that others would experience the 
blessings of a reconciled relationship with Christ. The spiritual blessings in view 
here are centered in the recipient’s relationship with Christ. Such blessings are first 
realized in this life and will continue beyond the grave for the redeemed individual, 
but the hymns rarely conceive of the primary blessing of salvation as being life after 
death—the accent is very much on this life, lived with Christ. Though this emphasis 
can be found in a number of hymns it is rarely the dominant theme of an entire 
hymn; it is often overshadowed by other emphases which have to do with the 
atonement. In some cases a concern for the unsaved to receive Christ’s blessing is 


49 Hymn 314, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 247. 

50 Hymn CXCVII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1746, 326. 
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implied but not overtly stated. Still, it is not difficult to find examples of this 
emphasis. 

An example of a hymn text encouraging compassion for the needs of 

humanity can be seen in the following stanza: 

4. I wish to be more touch’d 
With Feeling for Mankind, 

That both their Welfare and their Woe 
Near my Heart I may find. 51 

Another hymn pleads that sinners might come to Christ and experience his 

blessings. The blessing comes from the atoning sacrifice of Jesus, provides needed 

mercy, will spiritually enrich the sinner, and should compel further witness to 

others. The hymn “Sinners! Come, the Saviour see” begins: 

1. Sinners! come, the Saviour see, 

Hands, feet, side, and temples view; 

See him bleeding on the tree, 

See his Heart on fire for you! 

View a while, then haste away, 

Find a thousand more, and say: 

Come, ye Sinners! come with me, 

View him bleeding on the Tree.... 

3. Thro’ his poverty, ye poor! 

All may quickly richer be; 

That throws wide Heav’n’s Mercy-door, 

Grace’s Treasuries makes free; 

Here securely take who will, 

Each poor sinner takes his fill, 

Rich in Grace hereby commence, 

Blush no more for Indigence. 


51 Section 4, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, Single 
Verses, 369. 

52 Hymn 49, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 40; also 
appearing as Hymn CXX, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743, 181. 
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This hymn expresses the focal point of Moravian evangelism—Christ’s love 
expressed in his suffering death: “See him bleeding on the tree, see his heart on fire 
for you!” (stz. 1). 

Another stanza from a different hymn makes a similar connection. The 

salvific wounds of Christ are the symbolic focal point, and proper evangelism 

invites sinners to find blessing (here described as “release from despair”) in the 

provision Christ made on the cross. 

Thy bleeding Wounds, dear Saviour, are 
A deep unfathomable Sea, 

Whence Crowds, else destin’d to Despair, 

Drink out Salvation ev’ry Day 
This makes each Witness loudly call, 

Plunge in this Sea, ye Sinners all. 53 

6. Christ’s sacrifice is central message : Atwood has calculated the frequency 
with which certain terms relating to Christ’s atoning sacrifice appeared in Moravian 
hymns of the 1740s (the terms are: wounds, blood, death, corpse, and cross). 54 The 
abundant use of such terminology reflects Zinzendorf s desire to convey that the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ was historically grounded, related to Christ’s human 
experience, and extremely costly. In my final subset of missional hymns one or 
more of these same terms appeared in 70 percent of the hymns. The fact that such 
terms appear so often demonstrates that Moravian hymnists sought to keep 
worshippers focused upon both the sufferings of Christ and all that the atonement 
had secured for his disciples. Beyond this, the hymns seek to make a connection 


53 Hymn CXLIX, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743 , 234. 

54 For example, the term "wounds" appears in 59 percent of all Moravian hymns of the 1740s. 
For his tabulations see Table 1 in Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 141. 
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between the suffering sacrifice of Christ and the outward mission of the 
Brtidergemeine. 55 

Missional hymns frequently emphasize that the atoning work of Christ— 
symbolized in his spilled blood, wounds, and death on the cross—has become the 
central message of Moravian witness. This can be seen in the following hymn: 

7. Now should we any heart discern 
Full of Salvation’s deep concern. 

What should we think to tell him of, 

But Jesu’s Blood, Death’s-pain, and love? 

This does our Text in his Blood-Church abide, 

And when 'midst savage Heathens we reside.... 

10. We here together, as his Bride, 

Kiss the Lamb’s pierced bloody Side, 

His Hands, feet, Head, and mouth so dear, 

And to him Cov’nant-fealty swear; 

Our Missionaries go their ev’ry stage, 

Clothed in this their strength, on pilgrimage. 

11. Up, Brethren! we’ll to all the earth 
Be carrying Jesu’s Suff rings forth; 

To death we’ll love our Lamb once slain. 

He doth our Lord and God remain. 

Lord Jesus! be thou prais’d eternally, 

If there no Jesus was, what should we be? 56 

Some Moravian hymns present an idealized image of missional living as a 
lifestyle of prayer, devotion, praise, and verbal testimony which gives constant 
witness to Christ’s atonement. Difficult as it may have been to live up to this ideal, 
hymn texts reveal the aspirations and values of the Brtidergemeine and are important 
for this reason. Such values can be seen in the hymn “God Holy Ghost, I Thank and 
Praise Thy Name”: 


55 This emphasis was also reflected in the message of Moravian missionaries. See for example 
Merritt, "Dreaming of the Savior's Blood: Moravians and the Indian Great Awakening in 
Pennsylvania," 723-746. 

56 Hymn 367, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 277; also 
appearing as Hymn 123, A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749, 103. 
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5. We therefore witness this in every Hour, 

And pray that all may soon be drawn with Pow’r 
Unto thy dear Wound-holes, 

Which thou hast suffer’d, 

In Hands, Feet, Side, when thou for us wert 
offer’d, 

In this we’re glad.... 

8. Here as we are our Hearts to Thee we give, 

O let us to thy Praise and Honour live, 

And of thy dear Suff rings 

Witness incessant, 

Till we’ve spent all our Strength in this 
Employment, 

And go to Thee. 57 

Hymns also reinforce the need for integrity between the life of the witness 
and the central message proclaimed by the witness. Devotion to the wounds of 
Christ must be visible in both: 

48. Nigh to his bleeding Wounds I’ll keep my Seat, 

And this plain Doctrine further propagate 

49. Help, Saviour! that I better this proclaim, 

Grant me this Thing and this alone to name, 

50. Thee only, Jesus! and thy Wound-holes deep; 

CO 

To this each Hour, by solemn Oath, I’ll keep. 

7. Corporate witness of the church: A number of missional hymns also 
contain an emphasis on the corporate (or whole-congregation) dimension of witness. 
The exemplary life of the congregation as it lives into its identity as Christ’s chosen 
community bears a witness to those outside the church. Within the missional hymns 
this emphasis does not serve as a kind of motivation for the activity of witness, as do 
some of the other emphases, but instead it brings clarity to the nature of witness. 
Some individuals are sent into various roles as personal witnesses to Christ, while at 


57 Hymn CXCVII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1746, 326-327. 

58 Hymn 147, A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749, 157. 
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the same time and collectively, all members of the congregation present a 
complementary form of witness to the watching world. 59 A few stanzas illustrate 
this idea. In the first example note that the entity speaking and going forth in 
witness is the church corporate, not an individual: 

1. That Mother’s [the Holy Spirit] bosom is our 
place, 

Where on his Wounds and Death, 

And of his Cross we never cease 
To speak, while we have breath.... 

9. Of all this, ever since he died, 

His Cross’s Family, 

The Church, Christ’s chosen blood-bought 
Bride, 

Could never silent be. 

10. Now go forth in the Holy Ghost..,. 60 

In the next example, those who doubt and scoff may find tangible evidence 
for the reality of Christ’s redeeming power by observing its manifestation within the 
gathered congregation of believers: 

3. That those, who set at nought thy Name, 

Nor will partake thy grace’s flame, 

Thro’ such a cloud of Witnesses, 

May learn how thou canst sinners bless. 


59 This emphasis within Moravian missional hymnody was given practical expression through a 
number of spiritual practices that provided a form of witness to outside observers. Examples will be 
given in subsequent chapters, particularly chapter six. In addition, Zinzendorf emphasized the 
importance of this form of witness through the community of missionaries, given to those whom they 
lived among and sought to evangelize. In this case, it was not the witness of a congregation per say, 
but the idea of a nonverbal witness created by the exemplary life of several believers is the same. 

This emphasis may be seen in a document Zinzendorf prepared for missionaries, his "Method for the 
Conversion of the Heathen." Schattschneider has translated this document. The first two items on 
Zinzendorf s list of instructions pertain to the testimony created through the exemplary spiritual life 
of the witnesses. See Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 185-186. Schattschneidere cites his 
source as Nicholas Ludwig Zinzendorf, “Biidingische Sammlung, Band 3—Methodus der Wilden 
Bekehrung,” Ergdnzungsbdnde , 9:90-91. 

60 Hymn 328, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 255. 
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4. That the whole World yet void of grace, 

Which holds thy Cross as foolishness, 

And stiles thy honour infamy, 

May seek to know this Mystery. 

5. That this united Flock may see, 

And mark that peace, that liberty, 

Which thro’ thy blood, thy death, thy smart, 

Is fix’d and rooted in their heart. 

6. That every Meeting-hall around 
With free electing grace may sound, 

Shewing how we the Son may kiss, 

Who the whole world’s Redeemer is.... 61 

8. Gratitude for Christ’s sacrifice : This emphasis was already mentioned in 
my analysis of the implicational structure of some Moravian missional hymns. 

Many Moravian hymns dwell upon Christ’s painful sacrifice, suffered for the sake 
of unworthy and sinful humanity. This act of love evokes a sense of deep gratitude 
in the heart of the redeemed sinner. Like so many other Moravian hymns, missional 
hymns speak of Christ’s atonement and corresponding gratitude on the part of the 
one saved, but missional hymns go one step further. They translate the sense of 
joyful gratitude into an impulse toward missional service. These hymns show that 
Moravians considered it a joy and privilege to serve Christ in missional living. 

The hymn “Ah! My deal - Heart-Beloved Lamb!” is in the form of a 
conversion story, told in the first person. The hymn consists of twenty-four stanzas, 
the first nine of which describe how the individual in the hymn was drawn to Christ. 
Observe the focus upon Christ’s blood in the stanzas of the first part of the hymn. 
For Moravians the blood and wounds of Christ’s passion were symbolic images, not 
only of Jesus’ suffering but of the sinner’s own redemption: 


61 Hymn 181, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 135; also 
appearing as Hymn LXXVIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743, 109. 
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2. Thy blood, thy blood the deed has wrought. 

That won me to thee Saviour; 

Else had I never on thee thought, 

Nor come to thee for ever.... 

5. To me the Blood, the Lord’s own Blood, 

Which on mount Calv ’ry flowed, 

Was then the sole and highest Good, 

And ’twas on me bestowed.... 

9. But ‘twas th’ appointed day of Grace, 

The time to save commenced; 

My heart transported, was in blaze 
Thro’ what this Blood dispensed. 62 

The hymn makes a shift at the next stanza. (This is another example of the 
implicational structure, and the hymn moves to the consequent part.) This redeemed 
sinner, whose heart is now “in [a] blaze” of love (stz. 9), feels constrained to witness 
for Christ and serve his/her Lord with joy: 

10. The kindling fire immediate flam’d 
Thy tender Dealings o’er me 
My Silence brake, and me-constrain’d 
To go and witness for thee.... 

18. In peace I now can rest, and do, 

What once thro’ Sin and Sadness, 

I could not, till redeem’d; but now 
I serve the Lord with Gladness. 

This sense of gratitude for Christ’s atoning sacrifice which translated into an 
impulse to witness was not to be a once-for-all experience at the time of one’s 
conversion. The Moravians deliberately sought to cultivate this kind of gratitude for 
Christ’s atonement throughout the life of the Christian. This emphasis can be seen 
in the hymn “That is my Delight, Both by Day and Night”: 


6 ’ Hymn 82, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 57; also 
appearing as Hymn 23, A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749 , 16. 
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1. That is my delight 
Both by day and night. 

When before my Eyes so feeble, 

Since they ought to see are able, 

I can paint a Lamb 
Slain on Cross’s stem. 

2. O then weeps my heart 
At his bitter Smart! 

That blood which from his Feet trickles, 

My poor heart so sweetly suckles: 

O how many a kiss 
Gets that Hand of his! 

3. O how inwardly 
Do I think on thee, 

Thou blest Part of my Lamb’s Body, 

(Which the Son’s Sign, wide and bloody, 

Always will abide,) 

Gash within Christ’s Side! 

4. And in viewing this, 

Go with Cross’s bliss 

Many from the Congregations, 

Unto all the savage Nations, 

Upon whom the Blood 

/"O 

Yet must stream and flood. 

Note how the hymnist portrays the idea of the Christian’s continual (stz. 1, both 
“day and night”) contemplation of Christ’s atoning sacrifice and how deep gratitude 
results in a response of witness (stz. 4). Also note that this missional response to 
Christ’s sacrifice is envisioned as the normative response for members of the 
congregation (i.e., many go to the nations, stz. 4). 

Gratitude for salvation should not only motivate one to witness; it should 
also be reflected in the character of the person witnessing and in the way the 
message is presented to others. The hymn “What, Souls dear Husband, dost Thou 
Love?” considers Christ’s undeserved love toward the sinner. It describes the 


63 Hymn 121, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 78; also 
appearing as Hymn CCCXLVIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 619. 
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“wonder in the soul” that takes place at the realization of Christ’s love, despite the 
sinner’s unworthiness. In the concluding stanza the hymn shows that this joy should 
continue to overflow in one’s witness: 

5. O ground us deeper still in thee, 

And let us thy Disciples be! 

And when we witness here below, 

Let thy pure joy our hearts o’erflow: 

Thy Spirit breathe, and words of life inspire, 

And dart them to each soul, like burning fire. 64 

The joyful witness of Christ to others, resulting from personal gratitude 
toward Christ, was presented by Moravian hymnists not only as normative behavior 
for the individual member, but as a mark of identity for their church. This idea can 
be seen in a hymn attributed to Zinzendorf, “It Must be an Eternal Truth Confessed.” 
Release from sin through Christ’s atonement is not only to fill every member with 
fervor; it is to “preside” within the Briidergemeine and its witness-force: 

18. We all so feel in our inmost heart. 

That we Redemption have thro’ his Smart, 

Who to bleed for our sins himself devoted; 

No truth’s more certain, than the grace allotted 
To us in Him!... 

21. That which with fervor our breasts inspires, 

That which contents all our soul’s desires, 

That which we must ever in th’ heart be spying, 

Or we’re disjointed, is, thro’ Christ’s Dying, 

Release from Sin. 

22. May this within our Church still preside, 

In all their ways her each member guide; 

Those inspire moreover, who to hearts stony, 

Of Jesu’s love to bear Testimony, 

From us go forth. 65 


64 Hymn 195, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 144; also 
appearing as Hymn CLXV, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743, 265. 

65 Hymn 163, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 114-115. 
Attribution to Zinzendorf is made on the last page of the hymnal preface. 
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9. Diversity in the church : Some missional hymns stress the diversity of 
peoples God has gathered (or will gather) into the Briidergemeine. Missional hymns 
sometimes mention specific nationalities, ethnicities, geographic areas, or cardinal 
directions as imagery to convey the rich diversity of those being evangelized, recent 
converts to Christ, or the membership of the congregation. This emphasis is related 
to the Briidergemeine’s valuing of its worldwide fellowship and oneness in Christ, 
which is shown in a number of other places in this study. An example may be seen 
in this hymn: 


2. .. .They’re agreed to have one Head and Master, 
Whether they in South, North, West, or East are; 
There’s no difference but in Place, 

And perhaps some diff rent Case. 

3. ... That thy Corpse, thy bitter Death and passion. 
Object is of all Church-jubilation; 

Twenty languages it praise, 

And unnumber’d Hearts possess. 66 

Taking the gospel to the diversity of humanity involved toil and hardship. 

Several hymns assure witnesses of Christ’s protection and blessing wherever they 

may venture in his service to win souls: 

14. Bless the Pilgrims and their toil; 

A right Pass they have, O Lamb! 

Where they go, let free Grace blow, 

And th’ Accuser lose his Aim. 

In th’ new Continent and this, 

In the Carvbecs, Barbice, 

The five Nations, and Gotthaab, 

The Catabas, at the Cape. 67 


66 Hymn 313, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 243; also 
appearing as Hymn 136, A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749, 125. 

67 Hymn 285, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 220; also 
appearing as Hymn CLXXVII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1743, 293. 
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The hymns reveal the Moravians’ determination to make Christ’s atonement 
known to the peoples of the earth, even geographically and culturally remote 
populations. In this case, the emphasis on going to the ends of the earth for Christ’s 
sake was not an idealized notion; remarkably, Moravians had actually sent 
missionaries to the distant places and peoples named: 

28. Her Wish [the Briidergemeine ’s] , that many a 
Heathen soul 

To thy Heart be cemented; 

By this, that ev’n the northern Pole 
Yields savage Flocks, is granted. 

29. Who knows but Jesu’s bloody Scars 
May, if not loud proclaimed, 

Yet softly once to Persian Ears 
And to Mogols be named? 68 

By creating such an emphasis in missional hymns the scope of the Briidergemeine’s 
mission was underscored and the rich diversity of its membership was celebrated. 

Summary: The foregoing discussion of important emphases of missional 
hymns provides insight into the theology, ecclesiology, and missiology of the 
eighteenth-century Moravians. The analysis has created a multidimensional picture 
of the Moravians’ view of witness. They looked outward and saw a world which 
could be blessed by Christ and his free grace; they looked inward and considered the 
responsibilities, potential costs, and spiritual benefits of witness (for both individual 
members and the congregation as a whole); and, most importantly to them, they 
looked upward toward the risen Lamb of God who by his sufferings and eternal plan 
gave the Briidergemeine a message and a reason to share it. I have indicated that 
these theological emphases were also expressed in other spiritual practices (to be 


68 Hymn 394, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 306; also 
appearing as Hymn 24, A Collection of Hymns, Part 3, 1749 , 18. In this stanza 29, "Mogols" is the 
Spanish rendering of "Mongols" or "Mongolians." 
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shown in following chapters), and some were expressed in articulations of 
Zinzendorf s missionary theory. I will say more about the dominant themes in the 
next section as I present an analysis of the frequency of occurrence of each of the 
aforementioned emphases. 

Frequency of Emphases 

The nine emphases and their frequency of occurrence within the set of 
missional hymns are shown below. (See Table 3.) 69 As can be seen, each of the 
aforementioned emphases appears in 15 to 85 percent of the hymns in this selection. 


Table 3. Frequency of Emphases in Missional Hymn Set 



Emphasis 

Appearing in: 

No. of 
Hymns 

%of 

Hymns 

1 

Witness of the Gospel 

57 

85% 

2 

Divine mission; Christ enabling 

27 

40% 

3 

Reward of Christ’s suffering / atonement 

26 

39% 

4 

Perseverance of witnesses 

19 

28% 

5 

Blessings for the unsaved 

18 

27% 

6 

Christ’s sacrifice is central message 

18 

27% 

7 

Corporate witness of the church 

12 

18% 

8 

Gratitude for Christ’s sacrifice 

10 

15% 

9 

Diversity in the church 

10 

15% 


To be clear, I do not claim that the emphases listed in the table are the only 
ones which could possibly be discerned in this set of missional hymns; as in any 
literary examination, depending on one’s perspective other emphases might be seen. 


69 A specific emphasis was only counted once per hymn, even though that idea might have been 
mentioned at several places within the same hymn. The tally for each emphasis was then summed to 
show the total number of hymns in which it occurred. A single hymn might have only one missional 
emphasis, but most contained several. 
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Still, the emphases which have been presented in this study are not arbitrary, nor 
were they imposed; they have been derived from the hymn texts and therefore are 
important for understanding the ideas which were being communicated within this 
set of Moravian missional hymns. They are significant, because these ideas were 
potentially formative for the congregation at Bethlehem. 

The relative frequency with which a particular emphasis appears is an 
indicator of the importance of that topic within this set of missional hymns. The 
nature of the most frequent emphasis (emphasis 1, Table 3) demonstrates that this 
set of hymns regularly reminded worshippers of the importance of making the 
message of Christ’s atoning sacrifice kn own to others. This emphasis appeared in 
twice as many hymns as the next most frequently occurring emphasis. Most of the 
remaining emphases explain why or how the community is to make its witness of 
the gospel, and in a sense these are simply nuanced versions of the primary 
emphasis of giving witness. 

Christological Locus 

The various emphases can also be categorized as to their predominant locus, 
whether Christocentric or anthropocentric. An emphasis with a Christocentric locus 
is centered upon a topic related to Christ: his person, his divine activity, his atoning 
work on the cross, his gospel, his heavenly reign, and so forth. An emphasis with an 
anthropocentric locus is centered upon some aspect related to humanity, for 
example, the unsaved, individual Christians, or the church. Admittedly, to place 
complex emphases into one or another general category is not a subtle process. 

Some emphases might be reasoned to fit in either of these categories, but I have 
sought to identify each emphasis listed in Table 3 as having primarily either a 
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Christocentric or an anthropocentric orientation, and I have made the judgment from 
the perspective of each emphasis as depicted in the missional hymns. The resulting 
classification can be seen below. (See Table 4.) 


Table 4. Orientation of Emphases in Missional Hymn Set 



Primarily 

Primarily 


Christocentric 

Anthropocentric 

Emphasis 

Orientation 

Orientation 


Number of hymns appearing in: 

Witness of the Gospel 

57 


Divine mission; Christ enabling 

27 


Reward of Christ's suffering / atonement 

26 


Perseverance of witnesses 


19 

Blessings for the unsaved 


18 

Christ's sacrifice is central message 

18 


Corporate witness of the church 


12 

Gratitude for Christ’s sacrifice 

10 


Diversity in the church 


10 

Sum of frequency in hy mns 

138 

59 

Percent of total occurrences in hymns (197) 

70% 

30% 


It is interesting that the three emphases which occur most frequently in the 
set of missional hymns have a Christocentric locus—though involving human action 
their major focus is upon either the importance/implications of Christ’s atonement or 
Christ’s initiative in mission. In addition, the overall percentages for the two 
categories (given at the bottom of Table 4) show that emphases which are primarily 
Christocentric in orientation appear in hymns more than twice as many times as the 
emphases which are primarily anthropocentric (70 percent vs. 30 percent). This 
proportion suggests that the Moravians gave primacy to Christological factors (i.e., 
Christ’s universal atonement for sin, his sending the church, his suffering sacrifice 
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and just reward) when working out a missiological framework for the 
Briidergemeine. Consequently, the preponderance of their reasons for witness as 
expressed throughout this set of missional hymns were rooted in these things. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing analysis has established that certain Moravian hymns 
expressed missional convictions—convictions conveyed through hymn structure and 
also in the theological content of hymn texts. I have shown that missional hymns 
supplied a set of theological ideas about Christ’s atonement and mission to the world 
as well as explanations for why and how the Briidergemeine was to participate in 
spreading the gospel of Christ. I have also demonstrated that the Moravians gave 
primacy to Christological factors when developing a missiological framework 
within their hymnody. As a result, their justification for witness to the world had its 
locus in Christ’s divine mission, his atonement, and his receiving the just reward for 
his sufferings. Anthropocentric factors also exist within Moravian missional 
hymnody, but to a lesser degree. In summary, through the implicational structure of 
some missional hymns, the varied emphases contained in missional hymn texts, and 
the use of missional hymns in devotional study, corporate Singing Meetings, 


70 I do not claim that the nine theological emphases presented in this chapter are the only 
characteristics which may be discerned within the set of hymns I have analyzed. In fact, in my 
analysis I identified several additional characteristics within the set of missional hymns, but these 
ideas occurred with less frequency than the nine I have described in this chapter, and thus they were 
not primary emphases. For the sake of brevity, I will simply offer the following descriptors for these 
miscellaneous characteristics, numbering them in sequence after the nine emphases described within 
the body of this chapter, and listing them in order of decreasing frequency of appearance within the 
hymn set: (#10) fulfilling Christ’s “plan”, (#11) witness by one’s whole life, (#12) witness with joy 
and praise, (#13) the vision of eschatological praise, (#14) the promise of future rest and fellowship 
with Christ, (#15) Christ is lord and creator, and (#16) new brides for Christ. If the additional 
characteristics were included within the analysis of this chapter it would not alter the conclusions I 
have reached. 
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Lovefeasts, and multilingual song services (discussed in the prior chapter), the 
Moravians “sang their way” to a vibrant, global witness of Christ’s atonement. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


PRACTICES OF COMMUNAL PRAYER 

Introduction 

Members of the Bethlehem congregation found many ways to express 
themselves in prayer. Whether in monthly meetings called Congregation Days, 
through litanies sung in a weekly cycle, or in the around-the-clock community 
prayer vigil, the members of Bethlehem expressed a commitment to the practice of 
prayer which would be comparable to that of the most dedicated monastic order. As 
will be shown, Bethlehem’s prayer life had many dimensions. It called for the 
participation of the entire congregation and was woven into the fabric of the 
community’s daily rituals. Prayers might be offered by an individual quietly making 
petitions in his or her dormitory or they might be joyfully sung by the whole 
congregation. The community’s prayer life was constantly informed by written 
communications and church updates, some of which were transmitted through the 
sophisticated, transatlantic correspondence network of the Briiclergemeine. 

One additional dimension of the community’s prayer life will be the main 
focus of this chapter: the prayers of Bethlehem were infused with a concern for 
witness to the surrounding world. I will argue that three forms of communal prayer 
served as formative missional practices: (1) the ongoing prayer vigil known as the 
Hourly Intercession, (2) the monthly Congregation Days (also known as Prayer 
Days), and (3) the litanies and ceremonial hymns that served as standardized 
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prayers. 1 All of these practices showed a concern for Christ’s mission in the world 
and the importance of Bethlehem’s participation in this cause. The congregation’s 
regular use of these communal practices of prayer was a means to cultivate 
important missional convictions and to affirm the community’s purpose as a center 
for outreach to the surrounding region. This significant aspect of Bethlehem’s 
prayer life has not been adequately explored within the literature on this topic. As 
members prayed using the various means which will be described in this chapter, 
they were constantly reminded of Bethlehem’s missional identity and sought God’s 
blessing on their far-reaching ministry. 

The Hourly Intercession 

The community diary entry for Wednesday, June 27, 1742 reads, “Then the 
Hourly Intercession was taken up. The subject was discussed to some extent and the 
announcement made that it was to consist of persons familiar with the subject and 
acquainted with its purpose.” Since this practice of ongoing prayer had originated 
in Hermhut in 1727 and had become widely employed throughout the 
Briidergemeine , the immigrants to Bethlehem were already familiar with its use. 

For the previous fifteen years the Briidergemeine had conducted an around-the-clock 
prayer vigil in which women and men were appointed to pray, normally in one-hour 
increments, for God’s protection and blessing on their church and its ever-growing 
ministry. By now the Hourly Intercession was practiced in most places where 

1 In this chapter I will consider the aforementioned spiritual practices of prayer, while recognizing 
that within Moravian piety additional practices might also be considered forms of prayer. For 
example, hymn singing (treated in earlier chapters) could be considered communal prayer since it 
was thought to be a form of communication with the divine. I am not claiming that the topics 
discussed in this chapter represent an exhaustive list of Moravian practices of communal prayer. 

2 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 25. 
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enough members existed to carry it on—including within the church’s temporary sea 

congregations while they were on voyage. 

The Hermhut congregational diary describes why and how the practice was 

first established in Europe. The diary entry begins: 

In these days our minds were much engaged in considering how 
highly needful it was, that the Congregation in its present state of 
infancy, and having Satan as her adversary, who slumbers not day or 
night, should be preserved from his wiles, and be under constant and 
holy guardian care. In this view we resolved to kindle the flame of a 
free willing sacrifice of intercession in our place... , 4 

The Hermhut diarist expressed the notion that the members of the Briidergemeine 

were engaged in a spiritual conflict and therefore needed divine protection. The 

practice of prayer, through which the congregation would petition God for 

preservation against an adversary, was the intended means to counter this threat. 

The community acknowledged its dependence upon God through its prayers. 

The diary entry continues with an explanation of the initial plan for a prayer 

vigil in which certain community members would pray for one hour of the day in an 

around-the-clock schedule: 

the Brethren and Sisters, in their respective places of retirement, were 
circumstantially and earnestly to lay before our Saviour, the distress 
and case of all who were known to them in or out of the 
Congregation. On August 26th, [1727] twenty-four Brethren and the 
same number of Sisters, met and covenanted together, to continue 
from one midnight to the next, in prayer, dividing, for that purpose, 
the twenty-four hours of night and day by lot among 
themselves... .The intercessors had a weekly meeting, at which notice 
was given them of those things which they were to consider as 
special subjects for prayer and remembrance before the Lord. The 
intelligence received from near or distant friends, whether of a joyful 


3 See Levering's reference to sea congregations and the practice of the Hourly Intercession in 
Levering, History of Bethlehem, 108. 

4 Hermhut Diary entry dated August 22, 1727, quoted in Memorial-Days of the Renewed Church 
of the Brethren, 132. 
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or afflictive kind; the particular case of this or the other nation, of 
various Congregations, or individuals, were communicated to the 
intercessors, to excite them either to fervent praise and thanksgiving, 
or to earnest supplication and prayer. 5 

I want to highlight an important purpose of the Hourly Intercession which 
can be clearly observed even in its earliest form, as described in this diary entry. In 
addition to the expressed purposes of offering divine praise, thanksgiving, and 
seeking protection from a spiritual adversary, there was a distinct missional quality 
to the supplication being made which focused on the whole church of Christ, its 
ministry around the world, and various nations. The plan alludes to a 
correspondence network which served as a means to gather intelligence from “near 
or distant friends...; the particular case of this or the other nation, [and] of various 
Congregations....” Even in its nascent form the Hourly Intercession was focused 
outward upon the needs of various nations and congregations, wherever they might 
be found. 

When explaining the beginnings of the Hourly Intercession and its prayer 
focus, the standard English-language history of the Moravian Church (Hamilton’s) 
points to growing opposition toward Herrnhut and the community’s need to pray for 
protection from adversaries. While this explanation is partly accurate, it fails to 
acknowledge the missional dimension of the Hourly Intercession. Hamilton ignores 
the supplicants’ far-reaching concern for other nations and congregations. 6 As shall 


5 Herrnhut Diary entry dated August 22, 1727, quoted in Memorial-Days of the Renewed Church 
of the Brethren , 133-134. The Moravians were not the first religious group to enter into such a 
program for regular prayer. Levering suggests that this practice reflected the prayer watch of the 
Acoemetea religious order of the fifth century. See Levering, History of Bethlehem, 108. 

6 Hamilton and Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church, 35-36. In addition. Nelson's detailed 
work on Herrnhut stresses the Hourly Intercession's focus upon internal "cares of the Unity the world 
over," though he at least incidentally acknowledges that "the congregation was representing the 
sorrows and joys...of the whole world before the altar of God." Nelson, "Herrnhut: Friedrich 
Schleiermacher's Spiritual Homeland," preceding quotations, 198 and 196, respectively. 
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be shown, an outward, missional orientation to the Hourly Intercession became 
characteristic of this practice in Bethlehem. Before discussing its missional qualities 
I will describe the way the Hourly Intercession was initially structured in Bethlehem 
and how it functioned within the religious life of the community. 

Function and Inward Dynamics 

The scheme of continual intercession at Bethlehem was organized on June 
27, 1742, just two days after the organization of the subcongregations and classes 

7 

and less than a week after the arrival of the settlers from the first sea congregation. 
This urgency shows something of the perceived priority of the ministry of prayer in 
the life of the Bethlehem congregation. Characteristic of the Moravians’ propensity 
to adapt regulations as needed, the practice described in the Herrnhut Diary of 
having persons pray in one-hour segments for the twenty-four-hour day was initially 
modified. In Bethlehem individuals (or small groups of two to five) prayed for each 
hour of the daytime, but a group of intercessors interceded through the entire night 

o 

in what was called the “night watch.” The actual functioning of the Hourly 
Intercession was frequently adjusted. The schedule might be adapted at times, new 


7 Schwarze and Gapp incorrectly cite the date as August 27, 1742. Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A 
History of the Beginnings of Moravian Work in America, 101n72. 

8 See diary entry for June 27, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 25-27. The ethnic 
and national diversity within one of the Bethlehem classes/bands was noted earlier; the same 
observation can be made with regard to the hourly intercessors. On one occasion the composition of 
a group who held the night-watch prayer vigil was described as follows: “Br. Nathanael [Seidel] 
conducted a blissful Company Night Watch. Brethren present from 14 country areas, 4 nations, 7 
religions [denominations] and many languages. 3 Indians and one black Brother there.” Diary entry 
for December 24, 1746, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 
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persons could apply, additional members were assigned to the group of intercessors, 

and existing members might be required to take leave if stationed elsewhere. 9 

The Hourly Intercession was a shared ministry that was integrated into the 

life of the congregation. The regular hourly intercessors prayed for most hours of 

the week. Saturday nights, however, were different. The nineteen classes/bands 

took turns conducting the Saturday night-watch prayers (hence the name 

Bandenwache ), which meant virtually the entire congregation participated over 

time. 10 The functioning of this ministry was also highly integrated into other 

dimensions of church life. The participants who engaged in the Hourly Intercession 

met together in the evening on a regular basis for a brief devotional service. 

Sometimes these quarter-hour meetings were private, but at other times the 

remainder of the congregation participated. In this case, the meeting functioned as a 

brief, end-of-day worship service. 11 A variety of religious activities might be 

incorporated into the time of their devotions: chanting litanies, singing hymns, and 

even baptisms. One diary entry provides a good example: 

In the regular quarter-of-an-hour devotions of the hourly intercessors, 
which then followed, the church litany was chanted as usual. 

Following the softly voiced supplication, “With Thy holy 
Testaments, Bless us, our dear Lord and God,” two catechumens 
from among the Indians in Checomeco, named David and Josua, and 
a Single Bro. from Oley, named Johannes, were baptized into the 
death of Jesus by Bro. Ludwig [Zinzendorf]... .The presence of the 


9 For examples see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 184, 198, 208; and Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 90-91. 

10 Diary entry for June 27, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 26-27. 

11 Regulations for the two types of meetings of the hourly intercessors (i.e., public and private) 
were decided in a congregation council on September 11, 1742. All residents could attend the 
intercessors' devotional meetings which served as congregational liturgical services. The meeting 
would be private, however, when the "planned goals and special concerns of the Church" were to be 
discussed. A committee was assigned the task of creating a catalog of persons authorized to attend 
the private meetings. Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 84-85. For a record of a private 
meeting see the diary entry for July 30, 1744, 202. 
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Saviour could be sensed in a special measure during this 
transaction. 12 

Praying, celebrating baptisms, and worshipping with the entire congregation 
can all be seen in this example of the devotional time led by the hourly intercessors. 
It is also significant that the Moravians of Bethlehem were especially conscious of 
“the presence of the Savior” in the context of this missional occasion when Indian 
catechumens and another person were baptized. Note that Christ was perceived to 
be present not only in the midst of the community’s prayers and worship, but also in 
activities associated with their outward mission, such as the baptism of Native 
American converts. 

The importance of fellowship within the Bethlehem community is seen in the 
way the hourly intercessors functioned as a group. The Moravian understanding of 
fellowship was grounded on what Christ had done on the cross to create the church 
and the ongoing relationship between Christ and his church. This meant that the 
present quality of one’s spiritual relationship to Christ affected the health of 
fellowship between persons in the congregation. The relevance of this theological 
perspective for the group of hourly intercessors was emphasized in their meeting on 
June 25, 1744: “This evening a closed session of the hourly intercessors was 
held.. ..And it was noted particularly that if everyone stood in good relationship to 
the Savior, hearts would become united spontaneously.” 14 At the same time, this 
unity of heart needed to be cultivated. As was shown in the earlier discussion 

12 Diary entry for September 15, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 86-87. 

13 See Freeman's discussion regarding the Zinzendorfian conception of the Gemeine and 
fellowship which Christ created at the cross. Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 250- 
255. 

14 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 93. 
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regarding classes/bands, the various forms of small groups were intended to 
facilitate unity and fellowship. At this time in Bethlehem the hourly intercessors 
were viewed as their own choir: 15 holding group devotional meetings, leading the 
rest of the congregation in corporate worship, managing their joint ministry, and 
providing pastoral care to their members. 16 This affiliation did not replace the 
church member’s identification with his/her primary choir grouping (e.g., the choir 
of single men, single women, married persons), but it was one more layer of 
fellowship within the community. 

The practice of the Hourly Intercession was carefully monitored to ensure 

that the intended spiritual purpose and proper motivations of the intercessors were 

maintained. At a congregation council on November 11, 1742, the Bandenwache 

was divided into two halves with different intercessors assigned to each part, 

presumably because of a lack of diligence in prayer when the same intercessors had 

attempted to pray for the entire five-hour period. The reasoning behind the changed 

schedule was stated this way in the diary: 

In a congregation of Jesus nothing should be done apathetically and 
by half measures, but everything should go on with constant 
uniformity and conscientiousness. So soon as negligence develops, 
the proper earnestness with which congregational affairs should be 
treated and the appropriate spirit are lost, and thus their designed 
purpose is not maintained; they had better be dropped and allowed to 
disappear or they should be terminated rather than be allowed to 
continue impaired in this manner. This is a basic principle of our 
Church, and it keeps it pure. In other denominations, on the contrary, 


15 Choir groupings were normally differentiated by age, gender, and marital status. There are 
instances, however, where the group of hourly intercessors is also referred to as a choir. For an 
example see the diary entry for May 25, 1744, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 198. 

16 For example, in the devotions of the hourly intercessors on September 17, 1742 special concern 
and prayer was offered for a member who was "under special attack by the Enemy." Hamilton, ed., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 88. 
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once anything is introduced, it endures in spite of there being neither 

IV 

spirit nor power in it any longer. 

For the Moravians of Bethlehem conscientiousness and earnestness in prayer were 

of vital importance, because they were indicators of having an “appropriate spirit” 

toward the practice of prayer. Prayer was seen as a spiritual activity, and if not 

practiced in a fitting manner it would lose its efficacy (i.e., it would have “neither 

spirit nor power in it any longer”) and the overall usefulness of the activity would be 
18 

diminished. 

At another congregation council two weeks later, a different modification 
was made to the night-watch prayer schedule. Along with the announcement of this 
change two remarks were added by the diarist: (1) “[spiritual] exercises must remain 
fully susceptive to the Saviour and the impulse of His Spirit,” and (2) “[the] usual 
individual watches are to continue unchanged so that those brethren who otherwise 
are unable to find much time may have an opportunity of conversing at length with 
the Saviour.” 19 These statements demonstrate important convictions about this 
practice. They show not only that diligence in prayerfulness was considered 
essential by this community, but also that the Hourly Intercession was seen as an 
opportunity for focused, extended interaction with Christ (a “conversing at length”). 
To the Moravians, intercession was more than simply speaking to Christ through 
prayer. Those engaged in the ministry of intercession were expected to listen as 
well as speak; they needed to remain sensitive to the spiritual promptings of Christ 

17 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 105. 

18 A similar example is found in decisions made in the House Conference of the single brethren's 
choir: "if any Brethren is not in good standing with [the] Savior in his heart, he is not to help with the 
watch...." September 25, 1746, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 

19 Diary entry for November 25, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 116. 
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90 

through the Holy Spirit.” The foundational theological idea is that the living Christ 
was leading the Bethlehem congregation, and members needed to be sensitive to 

91 

spiritual promptings if there was to be “spirit and power” in their church.” 

I would summarize what has been said thus far in this way: Far from being 
the work of a sole intercessor dutifully praying in his or her assigned hour, the 
practice of prayer among the Moravians was a spiritual labor which was shared in 
fellowship with other church members and which was integrated into the life of the 
worshipping community. This practice reinforced the twin convictions that: (1) 
prayer should not be only an individual but a group endeavor, and (2) there should 
be broad participation in the ministry of prayer from the entire worshipping 
community. 

Outward Purpose 

Thus far I have described the inward dynamics of the practice of the Hourly 
Intercession as it functioned within the early Bethlehem community and the 
important convictions which were reinforced thereby. The primary purpose of this 
spiritual practice, however, reached outward—to prayerfully support the ministry of 
the Brtidergemeine ’s congregations and its far-flung mission stations. In this section 
I will describe the means developed to supply the intercessors with information for 
the purpose of prayer and the ways leaders sought to develop and reinforce 
important convictions regarding the missional purpose of the Hourly Intercession. 

20 Regarding "listening" to the promptings of the Holy Spirit in prayer, see also Spangenberg's 
words in a quarter-hour devotions meeting. Diary entry for January 27, 1748, Single Brethren's 
Diary: 1744-1804. 

21 The material in quotation marks refers to the last line of the preceding block quotation; from 
Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 105. 
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The private quarter-of-an-hour meetings of the intercessors were used to 
communicate “[the] most necessary matters for prayer...At a congregation 
council which took place on September 9, 1742 it was decided: “To organize the 
hourly intercession more completely, a proper list is to be made of all those stations 
and settlements, both here and in Europe, in which our teachers and messengers and 
fishers are located, and each is to be remembered by name before the Lamb.” 

Note the emphasis upon praying for members of the Brudergemeine who were 
engaged in spreading the gospel. A few days later a list of 500 such servants was 
read to the hourly intercessors in their quarter-of-an-hour devotions. By January 
1744 the number of such spiritual laborers within the Briidergemeine had increased 
to 1,000. This sort of information was regularly updated for the hourly 
intercessors. As will be discussed in the next section, reports given in the monthly 
Congregation Day were also an important source of information for the hourly 
intercessors. An enormous effort was made to ensure the hourly intercessors had the 
most current data to inform their prayers—a reflection of the importance of prayer to 
this movement. 

In addition to devising methods to supply such data to the intercessors, 
leaders proactively reinforced missional convictions associated with the practice of 

~ 2 Diary entry for March 5, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 

45. 

23 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, item 6 on page 80. "Messengers" and "fishers" were 
terms used for those engaged in spreading the gospel. "Fishers" is an allusion to Jesus' statement to 
his disciples in Matt. 4:19: "1 will send you out to fish for people." Use of the term "fisher" and its 
connection with similar words of Jesus in Luke 5:10 may be found in a list of members of the single 
brothers' choir. The list includes the following entry: "8. Georg Schneider, fisher (Luc. 5:10) in 
Pennsylvania." See beginning paragraphs for year 1744 in Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 

24 Diary entry for September 11, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 85. 

25 This list had been prepared for the 1743 Synod at Hirschberg. Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, 
eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 26-27. 
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the Hourly Intercession. Toward this end, Moravian leaders related the practice of 
the Hourly Intercession to certain biblical events which helped participants 
understand that their prayers would lead to divine enabling of the Brilclergemeine ’s 
witness to the gospel. One such scripture text was Acts 4:31, a text understood by 
Bethlehem elder Peter Bohler as being related to the events surrounding Pentecost. 26 
In Acts chapter four, after two of the Apostles were threatened by the Jewish 
Sanhedrin following Pentecost, Christ’s disciples turned to corporate prayer, 
requesting divine enabling to proclaim the gospel with boldness in spite of an edict 
to cease. Acts 4:24-30 records the prayer voiced by the disciples and verse 31 
concludes with the statement: “After they prayed, the place where they were 
meeting was shaken. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke the 
word of God boldly.” May 25, 1744 was Whitmonday, the day following Pentecost 
Sunday, and on that date the community diary records, “Br. Boehler [Bohler] 
reminded the brethren and sisters that today was the festival of the hourly 
intercessors and the reason for this, he believed, was presumably derived from the 
events of Acts 4:31, which had taken place on the day after Pentecost.” Here 
Bohler is reminding the community why the annual festival to celebrate the Hourly 


~ 6 Acts 2:1-41 records the event of the Holy Spirit's coming upon Christ’s disciples during the 
feast of Pentecost—an event followed by the disciples' bold proclamation of the gospel. In Acts 
chapter two about 3,000 people responded to Peter's preaching and were added to the church that day. 
This event is followed in Acts chapter three by the story of how Peter and John performed a 
miraculous healing and made another public proclamation of the gospel that led to additional 
conversions. In Acts 4:1-22 religious authorities arrested and imprisoned Peter and John, 
commanding them not to preach any more. After the two were released, a group of disciples gathered 
together and prayed for boldness to preach the gospel and for miraculous events to accompany their 
ministry (Acts 4:23-31). 

~ 7 Diary entry for May 25, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 78. 
Whether or not the events described in Acts 4:31 actually occurred on the day following Pentecost, as 
Bohler supposes, is not important for my discussion of his speech on this topic. 
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Intercession occurs on Whitmonday—because of the connection in Acts between the 
prayers of the community of faith and bold witness empowered by the Holy Spirit. 

Identifying this biblical text with the Moravian Hourly Intercession infused 
this practice with several convictions. It would have suggested (based on the text of 
Acts 4:31) that God hears the prayers of his servants and is willing to grant 
witnesses courage and boldness to preach the gospel in the face of difficult 
circumstances. This reminder presumably would have been an encouragement to 
Bethlehem’s intercessors as their community risked being misunderstood, 
persecuted, and otherwise mistreated in their outreach to Europeans and Native 
Americans.” In addition, Bohler’s suggested relation of Acts 4:31 to what preceded 
on the day of Pentecost (i.e., the empowering of God’s people by the Holy Spirit and 
the relation of this empowerment to the church’s subsequent witness) would have 
reinforced the convictions that the Holy Spirit initiates the process of witness 
through the church and that witness must be Spirit-empowered in order to see a 
fruitful response to the message of the gospel. 

Moravian leaders like Bohler considered it important for each member of the 
community to understand such biblical events, interpret them as parallels to their 
own situation, and allow the shared meaning to develop missional convictions. 

After all, his comments were made in a gathering of the congregation and were 
recorded in the community diary. The teaching was meant for all, but this was an 

~ s The threat of misunderstanding and even religious violence was real. Aaron Fogleman 
documents the opposition Moravians of British North America increasingly faced in the 1740s and 
1750s, and he speculates that it was due to their challenging gender and confessional norms of the 
day. Whether or not Moravian views and actions were as radical as Fogleman argues, there is no 
dispute that their ministry and mission work faced serious opposition from other religious groups as 
well as white settlers suspicious of their political allegiances. See Fogleman, Jesus Is Female, 73- 
220 . 
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especially important reminder for the hourly intercessors. First, these convictions 
would have potentially shaped their prayers, leading them to pray for the Holy Spirit 
to initiate new evangelistic activity, for divine provision of boldness in their witness, 
and for a fruitful response to the proclamation of the gospel message. Second, this 
biblical text reinforced the conviction that prayer matters in the divine economy— 
the conviction that, just as in the first century, God would hear their prayers and 
respond in accordance with his will. Indeed, the Bethlehem hourly intercessors 
prayed “so that these things might come to pass in accordance with [the] dear 
Savior’s will....” Third, it would be reasonable to suspect that Bohler’s reference 
to this text would have also caused them to value their own ministry of prayerful 
intercession, by seeing in the biblical example the important connection of prayer to 
the effective witness of the early church. 

Bohler was not the only one, however, who sought to encourage 
Bethlehem’s hourly intercessors in their ministry. Another important Moravian 
leader chose to use poetry to demonstrate the outward purpose of the Hourly 
Intercession. While on an expedition to indigenous tribes beyond Bethlehem in July 
and August 1742, Zinzendorf composed a hymn which was later sent to the various 
congregations in Europe. Zinzendorf composed the hymn one evening while in his 
tent, surrounded by nearby Native American encampments. The hymn was sent to 
the Bethlehem congregation in a letter which was read to the congregation on 
August 4, 1742. Evidently the hymn was considered important by members of the 


29 Diary entry for December 17, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 
2, 167. 
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congregation; it was again read out loud in a special missionary Lovefeast which 
occurred more than two years later. 30 

The entire hymn cannot be reproduced here because of its length, but several 

o i 

stanzas will be shown. The Hourly Intercession has an important role in the 
overall missional thrust of the hymn. In the full hymn Zinzendorf: (1) points to 
Christ as the supreme model for the hourly intercessor; (2) connects the ministry of 
the Hourly Intercession to the Brtidergemeine ’s spiritual calling to share the gospel 
with Native American tribes; (3) mentions the plan that European settlements will 
supply missionaries for the Bethlehem mission; and (4) calls the Bethlehem 
community to be faithful to the ministry of the Hourly Intercession. Excerpts of the 
hymn read: 


2. Dost Thou not, Jesus, keep 
Thy vigil while men sleep?... 

7. Thou ne’er didst cease to pray, 

E’en if through all the day 
Neither field nor dwelling 
Would ever quiet stay... 

10. At the warrior’s gate [i.e., in Bethlehem] 
They who supplicate [i.e., the hourly 
intercessors] 

Vain through no night wait. 


30 Diary entry for January 6, 1745, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 

31 Zinzendorf s hymn appears in a diary entry for August 4, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem 
Diary, Vol. 1, 53-57. This hymn later appeared as Hymn 1817 in the eleventh appendix to the 
Herrnhut hymnal. While Zinzendorf was in Pennsylvania he was in the process of preparing this 
appendix ( Anhang XI) for publication, and he distributed copies of its hymns to the Bethlehem 
congregation so they could begin learning them. See diary entry for September 9, 1742, Hamilton, 
ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 80. 
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11. Let those in Bethlehem 

As duty summons them, [i.e., the hourly 
intercessors] 

Beg favor for the straying, 

•39 

The ten tribes’ errors stem, 

Their judgment thereby staying... 

14. Sure the Spirit will 
Chosen vessels still 
With His witness fill... 

15. Let B ethleh ’m never waver 
But in Hermhut’s stead 
Under Thee, our Head, 

Here the gospel spread... 

17. A decade past or so 

IT 

Where ten were found to go' 

Preaching Christ’s salvation 
A hundred now do show 
The blessed revelation. 

Soon a thousand there 
Shall our mission share 
And His name declare. 34 

As seen in the above stanzas, the pattern of Christ’s exemplary prayer life 
was to serve as a model for Bethlehem’s hourly intercessors. Even though the 
intercessors prayed in their assigned hours of the schedule, the ideal to which they 
aspired was a kind of praying-without-ceasing modeled by Christ. This is seen in 
the record of the diary: “A blessed, closed meeting of the hourly intercessors was 
held, in which it was noted that one who truly wished to be an hourly intercessor 


32 Like some other Europeans of his day, Zinzendorf theorized that Native American tribes may 
have been descended from the ten lost tribes of Israel; thus, he used "ten tribes" as a synonym for 
Native American tribes. For a perspective on this theory see Shalom Goldman, "Lost Tribes and 
Found Peoples," in God's Sacred Tongue: Hebrew and the American Imagination (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2004), 15-30. John Eliot (1604-1690), the Puritan missionary to 
Native Americans of New England, is also said to have held this view. See Beaver, "American 
Missionary Motivation before the Revolution," 219. 

33 In August 1732, ten years prior to the writing of this hymn, Herrnhut had sent its first two 
missionaries overseas. Others soon followed. 

34 Portions of stanzas 2, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 17, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 53-57. 
The hymn contains eighteen stanzas, which are not numbered in this source. I refer to various stanzas 
by number based on the sequence in which they appear in the diary, using the numbers 1-18. 
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must constantly bear the important concerns of the congregation on his heart; in that 

o c 

way one would cry out even without uttering a word.” 

The prayers of the congregation, however, must reach beyond its internal 
concerns. In the hymn Zinzendorf calls upon Bethlehem’s hourly intercessors to 
pray that God be merciful to the Native American tribes. Zinzendorf conveys the 
idea that the Briidergemeine , as a missional instrument of the Holy Spirit, must bear 
the message of the cross so that unreached people groups may experience the glory 
of Christ. In the last three stanzas above Zinzendorf envisions the future for which 
he prays: (1) an increasing number of gospel witnesses who are prepared by the 
Holy Spirit and sent by the Briidergemeine (2) to take the message of Christ’s 
atonement to the Native American tribes with a goal of (3) seeing praise offered to 
Jesus from the newly converted tribes. Bethlehem’s purpose as a missional 
community is clearly seen in the sentiments expressed in this hymn: “Let Bethleh’m 
never waver...Under Thee, our Head, Here the gospel spread.” At the same time, the 
hymn shows that Moravian leaders like Zinzendorf believed that Bethlehem’s 
Hourly Intercession was vitally linked to the success of missionary outreach. 

In summary, the Hourly Intercession can be seen as a kind of formative 
practice which cultivated and reinforced missional convictions in the Bethlehem 
community. Seeking to follow the exemplary prayer life of Jesus, the Bethlehem 
community prayed day and night for the outward mission of their congregation and 
the Briidergemeine as a whole. Their persistence in prayer makes a statement about 
the community’s perceived need for divine enablement and bold witness in the face 

35 Diary entry for July 30, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


107 . 
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of opposition. The goal was clear: to spread the gospel so that others might find 
salvation and give glory to Christ. The community worked together to share this 
ministry, which lightened the burden on any one individual and, more importantly, 
kept the ministry of prayer from becoming isolated from the worshipping 
community. Correspondingly, the regular intercessors often led the rest of the 
congregation in varied forms of worship in their evening meetings. These practices 
kept the ministry of prayer (and those who prayed) woven into the fabric of daily 
life in the congregation. 


Congregation Day (Prayer Day) 

The day before the congregation was officially organized by Zinzendorf the 
settlers of Bethlehem gathered together for their Congregation Day, or Gemeintag . 36 
As similarly noted with regard to the almost immediate organization of the Hourly 
Intercession in Bethlehem, the fact that a Congregation Day was also scheduled 
upon the commencement of Bethlehem’s organization as a Pilgergemeine shows the 
priority given to this practice. Very simply, Congregation Day was a congregational 
meeting in which reports on the Briiclergemeine’s ministries were read, and this 
information became the basis for prayer and praise to God (which is why the 


36 In a general sense the term Gemeintag refers to an assembly. Zinzendorf adopted the term and 
used it for a monthly congregational meeting within the Briiclergemeine. The Gemeintag (sometimes 
Bettag ) is variously referred to in English as "Congregation Day," "Community Day," "Unity Day," 
or "Letter Day" (and when translating the German Bettag , "Prayer Day"). The practice dates back to 
February 10, 1728 in Herrnhut, and it was by this time regularly observed by Moravian congregations 
throughout the world. See Levering, History of Bethlehem, 67n4. 

Though the Bethlehem Diary notes the June 23, 1742 Gemeintag as the first held in Bethlehem, 
it was not the first observed at this location. Georg Neisser makes record of two such meetings which 
preceded on July 22, 1741 and September 16, 1741. These (and possibly others not mentioned) came 
before Bethlehem had been given its name in December 1741, and that might explain why the diarist 
would refer to this instance (on June 23, 1742) as the first Gemeintag "in Bethlehem." Compare 
diary entry for June 23, 1742 in Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 15; and Neisser's recollection 
of earlier Congregation Days held in Bethlehem in Schwarze and Gapp, eds., A History of the 
Beginnings of Moravian Work in America, 30, 32. 
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meeting was sometimes called Prayer Day). This practice had a strong emphasis 
upon the mission of the Brilclergemeine , and I will argue that it served as a formative 
missional practice in the Bethlehem community—a practice which created a unique 
synthesis of congregational fellowship and mission. It is surprising that this 
important monthly event receives so little attention in the literature on Bethlehem. 

In a survey of the most important works on Bethlehem I have found that 
Congregation Day is typically described in only a paragraph or footnote, if at all; its 
missional purpose is often omitted; and no study of Bethlehem elaborates on the 

-y-j 

missional dimensions of Congregation Day that I will discuss here. 

At the Congregation Day which occurred on July 21, 1742 there were 
enough outside visitors present that Zinzendorf took a moment to explain its 
purpose. The diarist captured Zinzendorf s explanation by recording: “On that 
day.. .the most recent reports from the kingdom of Jesus would be communicated; 
letters read from our congregations; messengers dispatched; and, in general, it was 

oo 

intended to maintain the communion of the saints....” The meeting took place 
once a month, usually beginning mid-aftemoon on a Sunday; it could last for several 
hours and sometimes included the evening meal. 


37 1 find no mention of this practice in studies of Bethlehem by Erbe, Sessler, and Atwood. See 
Erbe, Bethlehem', Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians', and Atwood, 
Community of the Cross. Gollin and Smaby give the topic only sentence-length treatment. See 
Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A Study of Changing Communities, 20; and Smaby, "From 
Communal Pilgrims to Family Householders," 18. Levering's massive work on Bethlehem allocates 
the topic one explanatory footnote and several sentences in the main text. Levering does mention its 
most conspicuous feature as being the communication of reports "from the churches and missions in 
all parts, even outside of Moravian fields in Christendom at large." He also suggests that the practice 
strengthened the "connection between the rough and severe manual labor, to which their time had 
mainly to be given, and the exalted ideals of missionary service...." Quotations appear in Levering, 
History of Bethlehem, 67, 68, respectively. 

38 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 42. 
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Form and Content 

Using the record of the community diary I have analyzed the form and 
content of the monthly Congregation Days for the first several years. In the 
following analysis I will summarize and describe this practice in terms of the 
various elements of the meeting, the types of communications employed, the style of 
communication, and the geographic scope of its subject matter. 


Elements of the Meeting 

Congregation Days were highly flexible in their form. These meetings 
included quite a number of elements, and the particular components varied from 
month to month. In summary, this gathering can be understood as a synthesis of (1) 
prayer meeting, (2) worship service, (3) congregational business meeting, and (4) 
progress reports on the ministry/mission of the entire Briidergemeine and the 
advance of Christ’s kingdom. 

The various elements that at times were incorporated into the Congregation 
Days of Bethlehem included: 

1. Congregational worship and community rituals 

a) hymn singing 

b) recitation of litanies 

c) prostration ritual 

d) kiss-of-love ritual 

e) foot-washing ritual 

on 

2. Communication of information 

a) public reading of written information 

b) verbal reports 

3. Rites involving members and ministry appointments 

a) requests for and reception of new members into the congregation 

b) requests for readmission (if church discipline had been exercised) 


39 


See a following section of this chapter, "Types of Communication," for specific examples. 
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c) ordination services (or less formal “blessings”) 

d) baptisms 

e) marriages 

f) memorials for those who had passed away 

4. Verbal exhortation 

a) preaching 

b) informal speech 

5. Table fellowship (when a meal fell within the overall event) 

6. Free prayers 

Any number of examples could be given, but the components of one 
Congregation Day should be sufficient to demonstrate the variety of elements that 
could be included in a single instance of the practice. The Congregation Day of 
March 29, 1744 unfolded with the following elements, listed in order of occurrence: 
two opening hymns; letters read from members who had recently departed for 
Europe; letters from persons requesting reception into the congregation; letters from 
more distant members (these interspersed with congregational hymn singing); 
reading of a mission station diary; letters from Native American converts; another 
hymn; a word of exhortation from a leader to remember certain situations in prayer; 
another hymn; and then a break (presumably for the evening meal). The meeting 
resumed at 8:00 p.m. and the remainder included: a hymn stanza; a homily on the 
daily devotional text; reception of a woman into the congregation (during which the 
kiss-of-love ritual was administered by the eldress of the single sisters’ choir as the 
congregation simultaneously sang a hymn); the prostration ritual with a prayer 
offered by a leader; and finally, a concluding hymn. The meeting started at 3:00 
p.m. and did not end until late in the evening. 40 

40 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 51-52. 
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In Congregation Day meetings, prayers were more likely to be expressed 
through a hymn or litany than in free prayers. In fact, this practice apportioned 
comparatively little time for direct intercessory prayers of any kind; instead, 
Congregation Day was used to inform the congregation’s ongoing prayer life. The 
meeting’s content became fodder for prayers to be offered by the hourly intercessors 
and other members in the days that followed. Intercessory prayer itself was 
interspersed within the meeting but was not the main activity. 

An additional factor can help explain this phenomenon. The Moravians 
understood the entire discourse of Congregation Day as being a form of prayer 
offered to the Lamb. Its various elements (e.g., hymns, litanies, prostrations, and 
reports) were “prayers” in the broader sense of communication in the presence of 
God. In the Moravian understanding, even passing to the eternal state through death 
could be understood as a kind of prayer. During a short homily in which Zinzendorf 
reflected on the death of a church member he reminded the Bethlehem congregation 
that “it was needful and lovely and good for one or another constantly to cross over 
[to heaven]; by such means constant postal connection for the region above was 
maintained, carrying with it our greetings and kisses.” 41 With such an expanded 
understanding of prayer this important monthly meeting could simultaneously be 
“Congregation Day” and “Prayer Day.” 

Types of Communication 

There were many types of communication which were read in these 
meetings: letters; diaries (congregation-member diaries, travel diaries, diaries kept at 

41 Zinzendorfs homily, recorded in a diary entry for December 12, 1742, Hamilton, ed., 

Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 123. 
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mission stations, and diaries of other congregations); meeting minutes (such as 
minutes of Congregation Days held in other locations); field reports; formal church 
pronouncements and proceedings; and newly written hymns, litanies, and poems. In 
addition, verbal reports might be made by those present. As such, some of the 
communications were personal while others were of a corporate nature. 

Communication Style 

It would be a mistake to think that Congregation Day was a dry, facts-only 
reporting of ministry activities. Many of the communications shared were personal 
correspondence; the material was at times inspirational in nature and often it 
communicated a member’s religious experience—both victories and struggles. For 
example, in one letter a person “pours out his heart to the congregation and begs to 
be received”; in another a missionary in Surinam “describes the state of her heart”; 
another letter contains a first-person account of spiritual conversion; and in another a 
Moravian ministry assistant in Philadelphia “confesses his poverty of spirit in the 
pressure of his present work among the souls in that place....” ‘ The prayers offered 
in response to such letters were equally personal and heartfelt. It is not difficult to 
sense a close bond of fellowship among those gathered in Bethlehem for 
Congregation Day and those to whom they were connected through their 
correspondence. 


42 The first two quotations are from the diary entry for August 19, 1742; the following reference 
and quotation are from the entry for October 14, 1742; Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 72, 
73, 96, 96, respectively. 
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Geographic Scope 

Letters arrived regularly and reported on ministry activity from all the places 
Moravians were ministering. Close to home, reports came from their evangelists 
traveling in the vicinity, from missionaries and native converts at mission stations, 
and from congregations which Moravians were pastoring in towns and larger cities 
like Philadelphia and Germantown. Reports also came from around the world— 
locations in Europe, South America, St. Thomas, and other faraway places. 43 For 
example, on January 1, 1745 the diarist reported, “In our Gemeintag...reports were 
communicated from Greenland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Pomerania, Scotland, 
Prussia, Russia, and Switzerland—matters significant and with appeal to our hearts.” 
The same meeting continued the next day with additional reports from Holland, 
England, Silesia, and Livonia. 44 The time required for both preparation of 
communications and transportation of the material over great distances meant that 
correspondence was at times delayed for months. 45 

Some reports came to Bethlehem in the form of a digest prepared by the 
Moravian Church in Europe, called the Congregation Reports (Gemein 


43 Though Donald Durnbaugh does not give primary focus to the Moravians in his essay, he 
argues that such transatlantic communication networks are a mark of identity for Pietist groups. See 
Donald F. Durnbaugh, "Communication Networks as One Aspect of Pietist Definition: The Example 
of Radical Pietist Connections between Colonial North America and Europe," in Pietism in Germany 
and North America 1680-1820, 33-49. 

Susan O'Brien argues that the prior example of the Moravian Gemeintag influenced British 
revivalists and their practice of holding "Letter Days" to fuel the Evangelical Revival. See Susan 
O'Brien, "A Transatlantic Community of Saints: The Great Awakening and the First Evangelical 
Network, 1735-1755," American Historical Review 91, no. 4 (1986): 825-826. 

44 Diary entries for January 1 and 2, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 2, 194. 

45 During Congregation Day on May 24, 1744 an extract from a Gemeintag held at the Herrnhaag 
settlement on September 16, 1743 was read—after a delay of more than eight months. See Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 75. Aside from disseminating just news, there 
was also an inspirational purpose in the exchange of such information, and the inspirational 
dimension would not be diminished by such delays in transmission. 
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Nachrichten). The process required to create and distribute the Congregation 
Reports was extensive. Each congregation and mission station made multiple copies 
of its diary and other significant communications it created or had received from 
others. 46 Eventually copies were collected and transported back to a location in 
Europe. From there selections from this material were copied and prepared as the 
Nachrichten, which was then circulated to the various settlements. 47 The amount of 
time invested in this effort was significant and reveals how important 
communication was to the Briidergemeine ’s international ministry. 

Effective communication among distant congregations was important; it was 
not, however, the ultimate aim of Congregation Day. More important than simply 
providing a means for organization-wide communication, Congregation Day served 
as a mechanism to facilitate Christian fellowship within the rapidly expanding 
movement of the Briidergemeine. 

Missional Convictions: Congregation Day as Multifaceted Fellowship 

I will now reflect on convictional elements which can be discerned within 
this congregational practice. These convictions can be understood within the wider 
sphere of Christian fellowship. There are several dimensions to fellowship that can 
be seen in the practice of Congregation Day, and fellowship (as understood by the 

46 Evidently the effort required to copy letters, diaries, and reports for circulation to other 
Moravian settlements was not always welcomed. After noting a number of letters which were 
received and read to the congregation, the diarist in Bethlehem seems to make an excuse for their not 
being copied on this occasion: “And since all of this has doubtless been communicated to Europe by 
the brethren and sisters themselves and the congregations probably have so much to read besides, we 
did not want to copy the letters.” Diary entry for July 13, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 
1, 155. 

47 During Zinzendorf s lifetime the selection and copying of this material would take place 
wherever he was living and making the seat of administration for the movement. This location 
changed several times during the timeframe of this study. 
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Moravians) was closely related to the idea of witness. I will discuss three 
dimensions of fellowship that can be seen in this practice and the missional 
convictions represented by them. 

Fellowship: Modeled in the Trinity and Centered on Christ 

To Zinzendorf, Christian community implied fellowship. He believed that 
the idea of Christian fellowship was fundamental to the nature of the church. 

4.8 

Zinzendorf once confessed, “I acknowledge no Christianity without fellowship.” 
True fellowship, Zinzendorf believed, is a relationship first existing in the Trinity, 
and this model has become the basis for all Christian fellowship. Zinzendorf said, 
“The one true community, the one foundation-community, the one actual, original 
church is the holy Trinity.” 49 All forms of Christian fellowship are patterned on this 
divine relationship. If the fellowship of the Godhead can only be authentic, truthful, 
and honoring, then Christian fellowship must bear these identifying marks. 

Fellowship within Bethlehem had its basis in the fellowship of the Trinity, 
but at an existential level fellowship was centered on the person of Christ and 
devotion to him. Even though much of the agenda of a Congregation Day was given 
to reading reports regarding the mission of the church, it was understood that an 
intimate relationship with the Savior was more important than any missionary 
exploits done in his name. A diary entry from a Congregation Day on April 26, 

1744 demonstrates this perspective and its implication for the aspirations of the 

48 "Biographical Sketches of Some of Count Zinzendorf s Coadjutors: Translated from 
Manuscripts in the Archives of the Unity," Moravian Magazine: A Monthly Journal of the Church of 
the United Brethren 1 (1854): 337. 

49 Kinkel, Our Dear Mother the Spirit , 190. Kinkel cites his source as Nicolaus Ludwig 
Zinzendorf, “Der Offentlichen Gemeinreden im Jahr 1747, erster Theil,” in Hauptschriften, ed. Erich 
Beyreuther and Gerhard Meyer (Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1962-1963), 4:77. 
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Moravian missionary. The entry records the summary of a homily which was given 

about the daily devotional text. It reads: 

He [the preacher] explained the first thing that occurs to the children 
of the Lamb, when the Savior.. .offers to have them make a request of 
Him. Namely, it is not: “Let me be one who converts lands and 
people. Give me entry among entire nations, so that I might do deeds 
and wonders in Your name.” No, this instead is the greatest and most 
important thing: “Love me deeply. May You only be very near my 
heart with Your blood and wounds.” On this then all the rest depends 
as to what one otherwise can still desire for the Savior’s sake. 50 

Close and unhindered fellowship with Christ, to be “loved deeply” by him, 

was the chief desire of the congregation. This desire to live one’s life in an intimate 

experience of Christ and his redemptive suffering was an essential element of 

Bethlehem’s missional spirituality. Bethlehem’s leaders stressed that mission work 

for Christ followed from one’s relationship with Christ. As such, there was a vital 

connection between fellowship with Christ and mission. 

One outworking of this understanding of fellowship with Christ was that the 

spiritual “accomplishments” of the Briidergemeine were interpreted as the 

accomplishments of Christ through his people. This perspective of Christ working 

through the life of their movement to accomplish his missional purpose is reflected 

in this diary entry: “the European Nachrichten were read aloud. Who can count the 

wonders and the acts! We render homage for all that the Lamb accomplishes in and 

through His contrite people.” 51 So the honor and praise went first to Christ: “Many 


50 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 63. 

51 Diary entry for October 13, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 167-168. 
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matters were discussed and communicated which led us to adore and praise the 
beloved Lamb of God.” 52 

Congregation Day was a day of fellowship between the Bethlehem 
congregation and the Lamb of God. Thus hymns of praise, the chanting of a litany, 
the rite of prostration, and homilies which called forth devotion to the Lamb were 
frequently components of these meetings. The devotional aspects just mentioned 
did not serve as the perfunctory prelude or benediction to Congregation Day; they 
were instead seamlessly integrated into the flow of these meetings. A specific 
instance of this kind of integration can be seen on November 13, 1742. In the fourth 
part of that Congregation Day, many other elements were included during the 
recitation of a litany: a baptism, a brief memorial, the announcement of new elders 
and an eldress, a wedding, and the ordination and presentation of several new 

co 

missionaries. This example is not at all unusual; others like it can be found in the 
community diary. In the monthly Congregation Day, church rituals, reports, and 
congregational life were bound together with prayer and worship of Christ. In sum, 
it can be said that Congregation Day was a day of fellowship for the community and 
was centered on Christ. 

Fellowship: The Community as Eschatological Witness 

Congregation Day provided a context for fellowship within the entire 
Briidergemeine. It was not only a time for the local congregation to come together 
in singing, praying, exhortation, and reading of distant reports; this practice bound 

52 Diary entry for June 21, 1744, from the extract of the 1744 diary in Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem 
Diary, Vol. 1 , 199. 

53 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 109-110. 
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the members of a particular congregation more closely with the entire Moravian 
community around the world. As nearly as possible, congregations around the 
world celebrated this monthly festival on the same day and on this day the Renewed 
Unitas Fratrum truly was what this name implies: a united brotherhood. 54 

The Moravians’ rich theology of Christian fellowship carried within it the 
seeds of their passion for world evangelization. At a fundamental level, the 
extension of the gospel is simply Christ’s building his church. The focus of 
Congregation Day was to provide prayer support for the missionary and evangelistic 
activities of the church. The practice had a means (prayer) to achieve a desired end 
(evangelization). Yet there was more to Congregation Day than this most obvious 
activity. The very composition of the community which gathered in fellowship, in 
its various ethnicities, places of origin, and languages spoken, was a powerful sign 
in itself. The varied composition of the Bethlehem community was a tangible 
example of Christ’s desire to remove walls of separation within the human race and, 
in an eschatological sense, it foreshadowed the coming reign of Christ when some 
from “every nation, tribe, people, and language” will gather around the Lamb’s 
throne in praise (Rev. 7:9-10). 

The Moravians valued their diverse fellowship and considered it a gift of 
God. Just prior to the Congregation Day meeting on April 26, 1744, there was a 
special time of fellowship. In describing the gathering the diarist observed, “There 
were nearly as many different countries represented as persons present; it was 
important to us that the Savior had brought us together in this manner ” (emphasis 


54 


I remind the reader that this was one of many names used to refer to the Briidergemeine. 
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mine). 55 The diversity of fellowship extended beyond the community which 
gathered in Bethlehem itself. Through the practice of Congregation Day, the 
Bethlehem mission base kept in close fellowship with its satellite mission stations: 
“He [Anton Seifert] also read the Checomeko [mission station] diary of Br. Biittner 
with its account of the great blessing experienced by that little band of Indians, as 
well as the letters written to the congregation by several Indians and white 
brethren.” 56 

Before hostilities with white settlers and subsequent war drove the Native 
Americans further and further into the wilderness, native converts were regular 
visitors to the Bethlehem community. Fellowship within Bethlehem was also 
enriched by occasional visits of the Brildergemeine ’s members from abroad. At the 
Congregation Day of November 13, 1742 Sister Maria (a black eldress in the 
church) was the one to lay hands upon and pray for the wives of several newly 

co 

appointed missionary couples (who were white European immigrants). It is hard 
to imagine that many churches of the mid-eighteenth century could have shared such 
ethnically and culturally diverse fellowship as did the Briiclergemeine. 


55 Diary entry for April 26, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
61-62. 

56 Diary entry for February 2, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
30. 

57 Sister Maria was a convert from the mission in St. Thomas. She had arrived in Bethlehem from 
St. Thomas on October 20, 1742 and departed (having been married to Andres [also Andrew, 
Andreas, Andries]) to journey to Europe with Zinzendorf in January 1743. See diary entries for 
October 20, 1742, October 28, 1742, November 13, 1742, and January 2, 1743; Hamilton, ed., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1. respectively, 98, 101, 110, 135. 

58 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 110. 
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Fellowship: as Missiological Strategy 

The unity and diverse composition of Moravians who gathered together on a 

Congregation Day were not the only ways this spiritual practice gave a form of 

witness to a watching world. The practice of Congregation Day had an attractive 

power. The diary contains numerous records of non-Moravians who were present at 

Congregation Day meetings. 59 Of course the chance to hear current news from 

Europe was part of the draw for immigrant neighbors who lived on the frontier of 

colonial North America. The diary notation of October 13, 1743 is typical: “Many 

non-Moravians had already arrived, and more came constantly; in the afternoon, 

since it was the Gemein Tag, the European Ncichrichten were read aloud.” 60 

Visitors may have come to hear some news from Europe, but the Bethlehem 

congregation intended that they go home with a spiritual blessing, having witnessed 

the gospel in the life of the congregation. 61 

Bethlehem’s communal fellowship was an important part of its witness to 

Christ. As Arthur Freeman observes: 

Christ had given his church a mission. Each one of the Gospels 
concludes with some equivalent of a commissioning of his disciples. 

In John, Jesus sends his disciples as his Father had sent him (e.g., 

John 17:18). Both the life and activity of the Gemeine carry out this 
mission. Its life expresses the very relationship which Christ calls the 
church to facilitate for others and which gives those exploring the 
Gospel an experiential referent.... 

Hence for Moravians a crucial step in mission was always the 


59 At the Congregation Day which took place on January 2, 1745, sixty-six non-Moravians 
attended from Philadelphia, Germantown, Falkner Swamp, Makuntschy, Saakena, Oly, Tulpehocken, 
Mtihlbach, Heidelberg, and the region of the Blue Mountains. See Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, 
eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 194-195. 

60 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 167-168. 

61 The idea that the exemplary life of the Bethlehem congregation provided a form of witness to 
outsiders will appear in several places within this study. It will be developed more fully in chapter 
six. 
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planting of a Gemeine where the life with Christ was lived out and 
could be experienced by others. The mission as action was going 
where Christ would have the Gemeine go, keeping in mind that 
mission and evangelism were God’s business. 2 

One Moravian practice in which “the life with Christ was lived out and could 
be experienced by others” was their Congregation Day. On April 26, 1744 the 
diarist says: “Very many strangers were present, some coming from about thirty 
miles or more.” Visitors came to participate in a Congregation Day, and this day 
began with a sermon about Christ’s coming into the world. In the presence of these 
visitors congregation elder Peter Bohler spoke “forcefully and thoroughly.” At the 
conclusion of the Congregation Day, members performed the ritual of prostration 
and it is noted, “lying on our faces—in the presence of the strangers—we sang We 
praise You, dear Lamb with the usual sense of abasement and adoration.” 63 These 
visitors had heard preaching of the gospel message, prayers of intercession by the 
congregation, and praises to the Lamb of God. They had also observed the 
congregation’s fellowshipping with one another in Christ and ritual expressions of 
their devotion to Christ. An extract from the diary summarizes this Congregation 
Day with the words, “we observed our monthly Gemein Tag, at which the Saviour 
manifested His presence by bestowing many blessings on the congregation and all 
non-Moravians.” 64 Congregation Day was a spiritual practice which enabled the 
Bethlehemites to share the blessings of Christ with non-Moravians from outside 
their community. 


62 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 255. 

63 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 62-63. 

64 From the extract of the diary for 1744, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 195. 
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In summary, for the Moravians of Bethlehem, Congregation Day was an 
important missional practice that informed the outward focus of their prayer life, 
deepened their fellowship with Christ and one another, and bore witness to the 
gospel through the life of the congregation. Information shared at this monthly 
meeting provided fuel for the ongoing prayers of hourly intercessors and the rest of 
the congregation. I now turn to the next topic, which was another important means 
which the congregation used to shape and express its spiritual petitions: formal 
written prayers and hymns which were sung to God. 

Praying in Song: Litanies and Ceremonial Hymns 

At 9 cun. was the liturgy, in which we sang the Te Matrem together, 
and implored the dear Mother especially to sprinkle the blood 
of the Lamb copiously upon cdl the events of this day. 

— Bethlehem Diary, July 30, 1747 

On most days of the year the Moravians of Bethlehem gathered together to 
sing prayers for the Lamb’s blessing on every aspect of their daily lives. Their week 
was punctuated by the use of daily litanies to express their prayers to the persons of 
the Trinity and by the singing of particular hymns which were designated for use 
during their many religious rituals. As they sang their prayers they not only offered 
worship and requested God’s blessing, but they also expressed their commitment to 
join Christ in his mission to the world. 

Later in this chapter I will present an analysis of the missional qualities of 
Moravian litanies and ceremonial hymns. Before examining these liturgical texts, it 
is important that I define several operational terms that I will use throughout this 
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section. I will also briefly describe the use of litanies and ceremonial hymns within 
the congregation. 

Operational Terms - Use of Litanies and Ceremonial Hymns 

For the purposes of this study I will use the term liturgy (or liturgical) to 
make broad reference to things pertaining to public worship or ordered worship 
services which used a prescribed form. I will use the term litany to refer to a 
standardized church prayer, and I will use the term ceremonial hymn when referring 
to specific hymns that were included in Moravian litany books for liturgical 
purposes (often for use in religious rites or ceremonies). As will be shown, during 
the timeframe of this study similar Moravian terminology was less precise. 

Moravian litanies were responsive prayers that were usually chanted or sung 
as a form of communal intercession and worship. Though the textual content of 
litanies was more or less standardized, the way these prayers were used in worship 
settings was quite flexible. Within the chanting of a litany, liturgists were free to 
incorporate other ritual elements—such as baptisms, ordinations, and even 
weddings. 65 Litanies could also be lengthened or shortened to fit the worship 
service, and some were structured to allow for alternate readings. Normally litanies 
were sung antiphonally, between liturgist and congregation and/or with various 
choir groupings singing certain parts. 66 

In addition to litanies, certain hymns (“ceremonial hymns”) were included in 
the litany books. Most of these hymns were designated to be sung by the 

65 For an example see the diary entry for March 7, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 45-46. 

66 For examples see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 108, 139, 175. 
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congregation during particular religious rituals; others were used more generally as 
liturgy. 67 Although the structures of litanies and hymns found in litany books were 
usually distinct, both were normally sung or chanted and both were used as part of 
liturgical services. The distinction between a hymn appearing in a hymnal and a 
hymn appearing in a litany book has mostly to do with usage, rather than form or 
textual content. Peter Vogt writes, “the same text could be included in both [a 
hymnal and liturgy book], and be used differently, as a hymn during a Singstunde, 
and as a litany during a liturgical meeting.” 68 

There were enough functional similarities between litanies and hymns which 
were used as liturgy that the Moravians did not always make consistent distinctions 
between the terms litany, hymn, and liturgy when they spoke or wrote. Scholars 
have noted that the terms litany and liturgy were often used synonymously in 
Zinzendorf s day. 69 Both terms were sometimes used when referring to a worship 
service with a prescribed order, and both terms could be used to describe formal 
written prayers that were used to address God. When a distinction was intended to 
be made between the two terms, normally the term liturgy was used to describe 


67 An example of the latter would be the "Hymn of the Wounds," discussed later in this section. 

68 Peter Vogt, e-mail message to Craig D. Atwood, April 7, 2013. I am grateful to Peter Vogt for 
sharing this insight. 

69 See Caldwell, "Music of the Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange'," 119-120, 137-138. In this case I 
am speaking of use of these terms in the context of regular liturgical services within the church. As I 
show elsewhere in this study, Zinzendorf sometimes used the term "liturgy" in a very broad sense to 
refer to the Christian life being lived as an act of worship to Christ. 

70 I refer the reader to the quotations of Zinzendorf and Spangenberg in Caldwell, "Music of the 
Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange’," 119-120, 122-123, respectively. Caldwell translates and cites her 
sources as Zinzendorf, Hauptschriften , 3:3-4; and August Gottlieb Spangenberg, Leben des herrn 
Nicolaus Ludwig, grafen und herrn von Zinzendorf und Pottendorf, beschrieben von August Gottlieb 
Spangenberg (Barby: Zu finden in den Briider-gemeinen, 1772-1775), 1525. 
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either an entire worship service or a thematic hymn used in the liturgy, whereas the 
term litany usually meant a standardized communal prayer, though litanies are not 

72 

necessarily in the form of a direct petition. 

It is also difficult to make a clear distinction between Moravian hymns and 
litanies. The term hymn was sometimes used as a synonym for a litany. The texts 
of both could be sung or chanted and some ceremonial hymns were in the form of 
prayers which were sung responsively, as were litanies. Ceremonial hymns were 
included within the Briidergemeine ’s litany books. Conversely, litanies appeared in 
hymnals before separate litany books were published. Though there is not always a 
precise difference between hymns and litanies, two general distinctions may be 
drawn: (1) litanies were designated for regular use within a prescribed weekly cycle 
of worship and for certain annual festivals (which was not so for all hymns), and (2) 
litanies, more than regular hymns, communicated important doctrines of the church. 
For example, members of the Briidergemeine wrote thousands of hymns, many of 
which were composed for informal occasions and were never published in an 
authorized hymnal. This sort of spontaneous hymn writing was encouraged. By 
comparison, there were relatively few litanies, most of which were prepared by 
Zinzendorf or his associates, and all appeared in official hymnals or liturgy/litany 
books. Thus, litanies were not personal expressions of piety; they were careful 


71 For example, on January 13, 1757 the topic of liturgies was discussed in a synod meeting and 
the hymn O Haupt roll Blut und Wunden was referred to as a "general liturgy." In English the hymn 
is currently known as "O Sacred Head, Now Wounded" and may still be found in Protestant hymnals. 
See the report of the synod held in Bethlehem, January 1757, "Gemein und Chor-Committee Bericht 
von dem Engern Synodo gehalten in Bethlehem in Januario 1757, January 13, 1757," Moravian 
Archives, Bethlehem. Cited and translated in "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 

72 Atwood, "Theology in Song: Daily Litanies in the Eighteenth-Century Moravian Church," 48. 

73 See Spangenberg quotation in Caldwell, "Music of the Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange'," 122- 
123. Caldwell translates and cites as her source Spangenberg, Leben des herm Nicolaus Ludwig 
Zinzendorf , 1525. 
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expressions of the faith and doctrine of the BrUdergemeine as a whole. Atwood 
writes: “The church litanies expressed the official theology of the Moravians in a 
way that continually reinforced that theology in the lives of the individuals living in 
Bethlehem.” 74 For this reason, an examination of the BrUdergemeine’s litanies is 
important for this study of Bethlehem’s formative devotional practices. 

In my analysis which follows I will demonstrate that several of the litanies 
and ceremonial hymns contained statements which reveal a theological perspective 
that emphasized God’s mission to the world and the role of the BrUdergemeine 
within the divine plan. I will argue that the use of these litanies and ceremonial 
hymns served as a formative practice which not only enhanced community worship, 
but also provided regular reminders of the need to spread the gospel of Christ, 
directed congregational prayers toward that end, and reinforced the importance of 
Bethlehem’s missional purpose. To date, no studies have analyzed the missional 
qualities of the BrUdergemeine’s litanies and ceremonial hymns and explored their 
use as a missional practice within the Bethlehem congregation. Atwood’s analysis 
of the BrUdergemeine’s litanies and their use in Bethlehem is the most recent and 
extensive research available in English. I intend to take a fresh line of inquiry 
which has its starting point in Atwood’s foundational work. 


74 Atwood, "Theology in Song: Daily Litanies in the Eighteenth-Century Moravian Church," 57. 

75 For Atwood's work see Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," chapters 6-9; 
Atwood, Community of the Cross, chapters 5 and 7; Atwood, "Theology in Song: Daily Litanies in 
the Eighteenth-Century Moravian Church," 47-79; and Craig D. Atwood, "The Mother of God's 
People: The Adoration of the Holy Spirit in the Eighteenth-Century Brtidergemeine," Church History 
68, no. 4 (D 1999): 899-908. For analyses of individual litanies see Craig D. Atwood, "Zinzendorf s 
'Litany of the Wounds'," Lutheran Quarterly 11 (Sum 1997): 188-214; and Albert H. Frank, "The 
Litany of the Wounds" (Paper presented at the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem, September 13, 1998. 
Typescript copy held in Reeves Library, Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa.). For broader studies that 
incorporate information on litanies see Alice Caldwell, "Liturgical and Social Change in Moravian 
Communities, 1750-1823," Communal Societies 9 (1989): 23-38; and Caldwell, "Music of the 
Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange'," 1-186. For background on the development of the litanies see 
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The Litany Books and Scheduled Use of Litanies in Bethlehem 

Most of the earliest litanies appeared in the Twelfth Appendix ( Anhang XII) 
to the Herrnhut hymnal ( Herrnhuter Gesangbuch), and English-language 
translations were published in A Collection of Hymns, Part 3. The litanies were first 

gathered into a separate collection called Common Prayer' 6 in 1744 and later in a 

vv 

revision of the same work, titled Litaneyen der Briider-Gemeinen, in 1752. When 
the Moravians moderated the language of some hymns following the Sifting Period, 
they also made minor revisions to some of the litanies. The revised litanies were 
published in a separate volume in 1755. This volume was considerably larger than 
the earlier litany books because it now included a number of ceremonial hymns for 
liturgical functions. This 1755 German litany book had several editions, the fourth 
of which was published in 1757. The fourth German edition was the basis for 
translations which appeared in the English-language litany book of 1759. Atwood 
asserts that the English-language litanies of the 1759 litany book are nearly literal 


Wilhelm Lutjeharms, "The Litany: Its Origin and Its Development in the Moravian Church," Unitas 
Fratrum 1 (1980): 76-87. 

76 Common Prayer (n.p.: n.p., [1744]). Although the Moravian liturgy book has the same title as 
the liturgy book of the Church of England it is not based on the same material. 

77 Caldwell, "Music of the Moravian 'Liturgische Gesange'," 133-136; Atwood, "Theology in 
Song: Daily Litanies in the Eighteenth-Century Moravian Church," 48n3. Kortz fails to mention 
"Common Prayer" and the 1752 litany book in his listing of Moravian liturgy books. See Kortz, "The 
Liturgical Development of the American Moravian Church," Appendix II, 289-302. 

78 The fourth edition was titled Das Litaneyen-Biichlein nach der bey den Briidern dermalen 
hauptsdchlich gewohnlichen Singe-Weise von neuem redigirt, und in dieser bequemen Form 
ausgegeben von den Cantore Fratrum Ordinario , 4th ed. (Barby: 1757). With each subsequent 
edition there were slight editorial revisions of individual texts. According to Bethlehem's community 
diary, the 1757 edition of the church litany book arrived in Bethlehem on March 10, 1759. See diary 
entry for March 10, 1759, "Bethlehem Diary." 

79 The Litany-Book, According to the Manner of Singing at Present Mostly in Use among the 
Brethren, Again Revised, and in This Convenient Form Set Forth by the Brethren's Chantor, English 
trans. from the 4th German ed. (London: Moravian Church, 1759). 
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translations of the German fourth edition, and I will use these translations within this 

on 

study. This collection included litanies which were in use in the 1740s and 1750s. 
The Bethlehem congregation made regular use of the Briidergemeine ’s 

o 1 

litanies throughout the period of this study. Evidently, the litanies and ceremonial 
hymns were meaningful to Bethlehem’s residents. The diary makes frequent 
references to members being emotionally moved during the singing of these 
liturgical texts, and one resident, Jacob Rogers, 82 translated into English and copied 

oi 

138 pages of litanies and ceremonial hymns into his personal liturgy book. The 
fact that almost all of the litanies and hymns which will be analyzed in this section 
were copied into Roger’s liturgy book suggests that these particular texts were 
important to members of Bethlehem. 

The community diary regularly makes reference to the chanting of various 
litanies and it also provides information about the cyclical schedule of their use. For 
example, a weekly schedule for use of litanies was detailed in 1747: 


80 Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 153. 

81 Atwood shows the yearly frequency of use of various litanies in Bethlehem, according to the 
record of the community diary for the period of the General Economy. See Tables 4 and 5 in 
Atwood, Community of the Cross, 150-151. The actual frequency was likely higher than what 
happened to be noted by the diary, since the occurrences for some litanies scheduled for weekly use 
are lower than would be expected. Atwood states: “The concept of a weekly rhythm of devotion, 
with slight alterations from time to time, was continued throughout the period of the General 
Economy.” Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 148-149. 

82 Jacob Rogers (1715-1779) joined the Moravian movement in Bedford, England in 1741 and 
arrived in colonial America in 1752. He functioned as an English-language preacher of the church in 
Bethlehem’s diaspora ministry, working mostly in New York and Philadelphia. He also served as a 
translator and copyist of chinch documents. In 1758 he and his wife moved to serve in the new 
Moravian settlements of North Carolina. He returned to Pennsylvania after his wife died in 1759, 
and finally moved to England in 1762, where he died in 1779. See Joseph Mortimer Levering, 

"Some Notes on the Family of William Parsons, the Founder of Easton, and Their Relation to the 
Moravian Church, with Some Connected Matter," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 7, 
no. 2 (1903): 48. 

83 See "Manuscript Liturgy Book of Jacob Rogers, [n.d.]," Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. Many 
references in the community diary suggest Bethlehem's members were emotionally moved by the 
liturgical texts. For example, on July 7, 1742 the diarist recorded, "our new church litany was prayed 
for the first time with deep emotion." See Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 33. 
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We had a conference about various important matters...and 
divided our liturgy in the following manner that we will in the future 
sing: 

Sunday mornings the Te Matrem 
Sunday evenings the Anbeten with the Te Agnum 
Mondays the Kirchen-Gebet zum Vater 
Tuesdays the Kirchen-Gebet zum Mutter 
Wednesdays the Kirchen-Gebet zum Manne 
Thursdays the Te Jehovah 
Fridays the Wunden-Litaney 

Saturdays in the Singstunde the Gemein-Litaney and then the Te 
Patrem. 84 

(Several of these daily litanies will be described in the following pages.) Such 

oc 

schedules remained fluid and were changed from time to time. 


Missional Emphases 

Atwood and others have discussed the Trinitarian nature of the litanies and 
their various Zinzendorfian theological emphases (see earlier bibliographic 
citations). There is no need to rehearse the same detail here. 86 I will confine my 
discussion to certain missional elements which can be found in the litanies and 
ceremonial hymns. The length of the litanies and ceremonial hymns precludes their 
full reproduction here; however, footnotes will refer the reader to recent publications 
in which some litanies have been translated and printed in their entirety. In the 
following section I have organized my discussion of several litanies and ceremonial 


84 Diary entry for April 16, 1747, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." 

85 For example, a change of weekly schedule was noted in the community diary on June 30, 1752. 
This change added a litany addressed to the Trinity ( Trisagion ) as well as the passion hymn "Christ 
Who Makes Us Blessed." Another change of schedule was announced on May 25, 1759. Reference 
these dates in "Bethlehem Diary." Translations given in "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 

86 I am not suggesting that Trinitarian emphases have nothing to do with mission. As will be 
shown in the following section, the Moravians believed mission was rooted in the will of the triune 
God, and mission includes both Trinitarian and ecclesial dimensions. 
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hymns using the same order for presentation as that used in the 1759 English litany 
book. 


The "Church Litany" 

The “Church Litany” (Gemein Litaney) was one of the most important 

07 

formal prayers of the Briidergemeine. It was sung nearly every week in 

00 

Bethlehem, often on weekend days. Bethlehem’s community diaries reveal that 
the “Church Litany” was recited in every year of the timeframe of this study. In 
this broad litany the congregation addressed each Person of the Trinity, petitioned 
Christ for preservation and blessings, made wide-ranging pleas for the church and 
society, and prayed for the congregation and its various choirs. Atwood writes that 
“one of the major features of this comprehensive prayer is the role of the incarnation 
in the Gemeine life... .The life and death of Jesus is directly correlated to the life of 
the Gemeine ....This recollection of the stages of Jesus’ life and his continued 
presence through the worship of the Gemeine were joined to the Bethlehem 
community’s prayers for its choirs and all their members.” 90 

Following a section of the litany which reflects upon Christ’s incarnational 
life and death, this liturgical text moves to a series of petitions regarding the church 


87 This litany is also known as "The Great Church-Litany" ( Grosse Kirchen-Litaney ) in later 
publications. The litany was based on Luther's Grosse Litaney. See Caldwell, "Music of the 
Moravian Liturgische Gesange'," 134-135. An English reproduction of the entire litany can be found 
in Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 283-289. This litany was also the broadest in 
terms of the subject matter which was included. 

88 For specific examples of its use on weekend days see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 
127, 136, 155; and Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 41, 81, 268. The 
1752 weekly schedule called for praying the "Church Litany" every Sunday morning. See diary entry 
for June 30, 1752, "Bethlehem Diary." 

89 Recorded instances may be found within the "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." For the 
annual frequency see Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," Table 4, 151. 

90 Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 217. 
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and its ministry. A portion of the content in this section relates directly to the 

church’s outward mission: 

Send faithful Labourers into thy Harvest, 

Give Spirit and Power to preach thy Word, 

Preserve among us the Word of thy Patience till the End of Days, 

And through the Holy Ghost daily glorify thy Wounds and Merit... 

Help us blessedly to execute thy Testament!... 

Thou, in whom the Gentiles shall trust! 

Watch over thy Messengers both by Land and Sea, 

Accompany the Testimony thro’ thy Word with Spirit and Fire in thy 
Blood; 

Bless our dear Congregations from among the Heathens,% 

| In Greenland and North-America, in St. Thomas’s, Crux and Jan, in Jamaica 
and Antigua, in Barbice and Surinam, and at the Cape. 

Preserve them as the Apple of thine Eye! 

Chor: If Satan would devour them. 

Let angels overpow’r him, 

And sing: These shall not suffer Harm. 

Visit all Heathens, even as the Negroes and Savages! 

Hear us, O clear Lord and God! 

Chor: Praise the Lord all ye Gentiles, and laud Him all ye People! 

Deliver the ten Tribes of Israel from their Blindness, 

Bring us acquainted with their sealed ones, 

Bring in the Tribe of Judah fully in its Time, 

Bless its First-fruits among us for holy Congregations, 

Till once the Fulness of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel be 
saved! 

O that Ishmael also might live before Thee! (Gen. xvii.) 

Hear us, O dear Lord and God! 

Give to thy People Tents to dwell in, and House-Tops to preach thy 
Gospel, 

And set them to thy Praise on Earth..., 91 

The above petitions suggest that the Moravians saw outward mission as 
divinely enabled, as the verbs within the requests addressed to Christ imply—verbs 
91 "The Great Church-Litany," The Litany-Book, 1759, 46-48. 
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such as send, give, preserve, help, watch over, accompany, bring in, and bless. As 
these petitions immediately follow a part of the litany which stresses Christ’s 
redemptive life of suffering, it is not surprising that the phrase “daily glorify thy 
Wounds and Merit” is embedded in this section, which emphasizes making Christ 
known to the world through the testimony of the church. Christ’s bloody atonement 
is at the very core of the church’s fellowship with its Savior and the gospel it shares 
with the world. 92 

Though mission was understood to be an activity initiated by the Trinity, the 
portions of the litany above implicitly refer to the participation of the church in 
mission—note the mention of missionaries, preaching, and mission congregations. 
The Moravians at Bethlehem not only prayed for God to act; they also sought to 
actively cooperate with Christ in his mission. At times they intentionally integrated 
missional activities into the chanting of the “Church Litany,” as if to make an 
explicit connection between their prayers for divine action and the answers to such 
petitions. For example, on April 3, 1745 the community diarist recorded: “During 
the Litany, after the words Send faithful laborers into Your harvest, Br. Mattheus 
was ordained by Br. Joseph [Spangenberg]. Seven pastors laid their hands upon 
him.. ..It was a blessed ordination which inspired the hearts of the entire 

QT 

congregation in a special way.” 

Not only did the Moravians of Bethlehem use the “Church Litany” to pray 
for the advance of the gospel among Jews and Gentiles; they also asked for God’s 

92 This emphasis was also noted within my analysis of Moravian missional hymnody in chapter 
four. 

93 Diary entry for April 3, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


261 . 
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blessing on the fruits of their mission which had already been gathered. A number 
of mission fields mentioned in the text were under the direct oversight of Bethlehem 
(those in North America and the Caribbean), so in using the litany the congregation 
prayed directly for its own ministry and emphasized its missional purpose. In 
addition, recent Native American converts were sometimes baptized within the 
chanting of this litany in Bethlehem. 94 Such activities connected the petitions of 
standardized prayers to the particular concrete realities of Bethlehem’s ministry and 
likely would have enlivened the worship form and strengthen its efficacy as a 
formative missional practice. 

In a later section of the litany the text continues: 

Chor : Thy Blood; that precious Gore, 

Is of such Strength and Pow’r, 

One Drop, how small soever, 

Can the whole World deliver 
From all Claim of the Devil, 

And wash away all Evil.... 

Yea, have Mercy on thy whole Creation; 

That all Things may be reconciled by Thee unto Thyself, 
whether Things on Earth, or Things in Heaven! 

Hear us, O dear Lord and God! 

Chor: When once that Glance 

Of the Side’s Rent shall keep Judgment, 

May whole Races 

Bow with reconciled Faces ! 95 

Here the litany’s petitions broaden to include all of creation. As has been shown 
within my hymn analysis in chapter four, the Moravians saw Christ as the Creator 
and Savior who ransomed human souls from Satan, and the community prayed that 
every people group (“whole races”) would come to be reconciled by the atoning 


94 Diary entry for September 15, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 86-87. 

95 "The Great Church-Litany," The Litany-Book, 1759, 51, 56. 
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blood. As the congregation at Bethlehem recited the “Church Litany” week after 
week, they expressed their common faith in the redemptive power of Christ’s 
atonement, their solidarity with Christ’s mission to the world, and their desire that 
Christ would receive honor and praise from all peoples. 


Litanies to the Holy Spirit 

Christ was at the center of the Moravian mission; nonetheless, in Moravian 
missiology the Holy Spirit also had an important role in the divine mission. 96 
Aspects of the Spirit’s role in mission can be seen in two important church prayers 
that were directed to the Holy Spirit: the “Te Matrem” and “The Church’s Prayer to 
Her Mother” (Holy Spirit). Brief portions of the two litanies follow. 

The "Te Matrem" 

Essential God indeed, 

Who from the Sire proceeds, 

The Son, God Maker sounds , (Heb. 4.10.) 

And preaches of his Wounds! 

Thy Might divine and Doctrine’s Pow’r 
Once Millions to the Lamb brought o’er. 

The blest Apostles Company, 

All that they were, they were thro’ Thee. 

Thou didst inspire the Martyrs Tongues, 

In the last Gasp to raise their Songs.... 

7. Help Thy folk, Holy One! we pray, 

As oft as they God’s Lamb portray.... 


96 1 remind the reader of my earlier discussion regarding the Holy Spirit's role in mission in 
chapter four, within the section on missional-hymn emphasis "Divine mission; Christ enabling." 

97 As seen in the titles of the two litanies, throughout the timeframe of this study the Holy Spirit 
was often referred to as "Mother." The second litany, "The Church's Prayer to Her Mother" 
(sometimes Kirchen-Gebet zur Mutter or Kirchen-Gebet zu ihrer Mutter), later came to be known as 
"The Church's Prayer to the Holy Ghost" (Kirchen-Gebet zum Heiligen Geist). Both litanies are 
translated and appear in their entirety in Atwood, Community of the Cross, 245-248. 
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8. Daily, O MOTHER! thy Praise show, 

All who the Lamb and Thee do know: 

That Thou dost fill with Gospel-Sound, 

QO 

The Earth’s whole Compass all around.... 

"The Church's Prayer to Her Mother" 

3. Of thy Name, O God, and Breath, 

Grant us still the Nearness! 

That the Word of Jesu’s Death, 

Shine to Souls with Clearness." 

These sections of litanies present the Spirit’s ministry of revealing the Son to 
humanity and “preach[ing] of his wounds.” The Holy Spirit, in a missional role, 
fills the whole earth with the sounds of the gospel. The Spirit is seen as the agent 
who has brought millions to the Lamb and the one who has enabled the ministry of 
human witnesses throughout history. Just as the Spirit reveals Christ, so the 
Moravians prayed that the Spirit would help their church “portray” the Lamb to the 
surrounding world. They asked to remain in close fellowship with the Spirit so that 
their church’s proclamation of Jesus’ death would “shine to [other] souls with 
clearness.” 

The congregation at Bethlehem used both of these litanies on a regular basis. 
As shown earlier, both were scheduled for weekly use in 1747. The Holy Spirit was 
also the subject of special Singing Meetings 100 and other liturgical meetings, and 
litanies to the Spirit were used on these occasions. 101 Whitsunday was an annual 


9S The "Te Matrum," The Litany-Book, 1759 , 65-67. 

99 "The Church's Prayer to the Holy Ghost," The Litany-Book, 1759 , 68. 

100 I remind the reader of my discussion of the Singing Meeting in chapter three. 

101 For examples see diary entries for December 19, 1755, June 29, 1757, and January 10, 1758, 
"Bethlehem Diary." The same occasions are also noted in "Musicological Index of Bethlehem." The 
Zinzendorfian doctrine of the Holy Spirit as "Mother" has been discussed elsewhere. For references 
see Atwood, "The Mother of God's People: The Adoration of the Holy Spirit in the Eighteenth- 
Century Brtidergemeine," 886-909; Atwood, "The Mother of All Souls: Zinzendorf s Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit," 106-136; and Kinkel's publication which is based on his dissertation of the same topic, 
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festival that gave special attention to the Holy Spirit, and in Bethlehem the festival 
was named “the Festival of Our Dear Mother.” In May 1749 the diarist recorded: 
“First upon today’s festival, that is the Festival of our dear Mother, the Holy Spirit, 
our musicians made some pleasant music... .and at 9 a.m. we held the liturgy of our 
dear Mother and sang the Te Matrem during an especially tender wind of the 
Spirit....” “ In 1756 an additional festival in Bethlehem was instituted to celebrate 
the Holy Spirit, simply called “Mutter Fesf ’ (Mother Festival). 103 Aside from 
regular use of these litanies, Bethlehem’s leaders also taught on the spiritual 
significance of the “Te Matrem” in sermons. 104 

The texts of the Holy Spirit litanies called to mind the missional activity of 
the Spirit and requested the Spirit’s aid for the church’s witness to Christ. Leaders 
in Bethlehem sometimes used these litanies as a means to draw prayerful attention to 
the mission work of the congregation. Such was the case on August 15, 1747: “In 
the evening in the liturgy we sang the church’s prayer to its Mother, during which 
Spangenberg recalled our work among the Negroes on St. Thomas and notified us of 
the forthcoming expedition of the Shaws to St. Thomas.” 105 Later the same year the 


Kinkel, Our Dear Mother the Spirit. This particular theological idea was present in both Moravian 
litanies and hymns of the period. Atwood notes a marked increase in references to litanies to the 
Mother Spirit in Bethlehem's community diary after 1754. See Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: 
Life and Liturgy," 153. 

102 Diary entry for May 25, 1749, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological Index 
of Bethlehem." For an additional example of this festival see diary entry for June 9, 1748 in 
"Bethlehem Diary." 

103 See diary entries for December 18 and 19, 1756, "Bethlehem Diary." Also see Atwood, 
"Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 161; and the topic of the "Mother Festival" in 
"Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 

104 See synod report for October 27, 1748. "Relation von dem vom 12/23 hiss 16/27 Octobr 
[1748] in Bethlehem...Synodo," Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. Source cited and translated in 
"Musicological Index of Bethlehem." 

105 See diary entry for August 15, 1747, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 
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diarist recorded: “In the liturgy we bore in mind the plans of all the brethren and 
sisters who are leaving Bethlehem tomorrow, and we sang the Te Matrem with grace 
and a feeling of the wounds.” 106 As members recited the “Te Matrem” and reflected 
on those being sent into ministry from their congregation they would have sung the 
words: “Help Thy folk, Holy One! we pray, as oft as they God’s Lamb portray.” 

Litanies to Christ 

Other litanies were addressed directly to Christ or focused almost exclusively 
on his ministry. If gauged by the frequency of repetition as recorded in the 
congregational diary, the “Litany of the Wounds” (Wunden Litaney ) was one of the 
most important pieces of liturgy in Bethlehem. Spangenberg introduced this 
litany to the Bethlehem congregation in 1744: “[In a Lovefeast] Bro. Spangenberg 
taught us to chant the Litany of the Wounds. This night the Saviour gave us a 

i no 

special blessing.” This litany was translated and sung, not only in German and 
English, but also in Native American languages. 109 By the time the 1755 German 
litany book was published this litany had been divided into two parts: “The Litany 
Concerning His Life, Sufferings, and Death” and “The Hymn of the Wounds of 
Jesus.” 110 An additional ceremonial hymn which pertained to Christ was The 


106 Diary entry for December 26, 1747, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation given in "Musicological 
Index of Bethlehem." 

107 For additional information see Atwood, "Zinzendorf s 'Litany of the Wounds’," 188-214; and 
Frank, "The Litany of the Wounds." For an English translation of an extended portion of this litany 
see Atwood, Community of the Cross , 234-238. (In this presentation Atwood omits the final 
petitions.) Regarding the frequent use of this particular litany, I refer the reader to earlier citations 
about Atwood's tabulation of the frequency of use of litanies in Bethlehem. 

108 Diary entry for December 19, 1744, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 214. 

109 Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 220-221; see diary entries for January 17, 
1750 and February 15, 1752, "Bethlehem Diary." 

110 "The Litany of the Wounds" was divided into two parts in 1753. The first part is known by 
several names: "The Litany of the Life and Sufferings of the Husband" (Litaney des Lebe, Leidens, 
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Testament of the Lord, a liturgical text based on Christ’s prayer in John 17. Each of 
these liturgical texts contains important missional emphases which I will discuss 
below. 


"The Litany Concerning His Life, Sufferings, and Death" 

As its name suggests, “The Litany Concerning His Life, Sufferings, and 
Death” offers petitions which appeal to various aspects of Jesus’ earthly life and 
atonement. After addressing each person of the Trinity the hymn goes on to 
demonstrate the Moravians’ desire for lives of constant reliance on the merits of 
Christ’s sacrifice without indifference to his sufferings. The litany then moves to a 
series of petitions related directly to Jesus’ earthly life. Toward the end of this 
section of the litany the Moravians prayed: 

Thy Theology of thy Cross 

Remain the chief Point of our Divinity! 

Thy Right to make thy Testament 
Endear thy Will to us! 

Thy last Will confirmed by Death, 

Remain the Rule of thy Heirs! 

The Executor of thy last Will, 

Bring the scattered Children of God together 
into the Ark of the holy Catholic Church! 111 

These petitions express the desire of the Moravians to have their wills 
conformed to the will of Christ. The lines above allude to Christ’s “will” or 
“testament” expressed in his prayer in John 17 in which Jesus, anticipating his 


und Tod des Mamies) or "The Litany of the Life and Sufferings of Jesus" (Litaney des Lebens und 
Leidens Jesu). The second part was referred to as "The Hymns to the Wounds of Jesus" or "Hymn of 
the Wounds" (Hymno von dem Wunden). Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 151, 
see unnumbered explanatory note. 

111 "The Litany Concerning His Life, Sufferings, and Death," The Litany-Book, 1759, 77. 
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112 

imminent crucifixion and ascension, prays to the Father for his disciples. ~ In his 

prayer in John 17 Jesus states that he is sending his disciples into the world (v. 

18). He also prays that his followers (present and future) will be united in 

fellowship with God and each other, and that this mutual love will be a witness to 

the world concerning himself (v. 20-23). 114 As the Moravians of Bethlehem prayed 

that Christ’s will and testament would “remain the rule of [his] heirs” they implicitly 

expressed their desire not only for unity with Christ and each other, but also for their 

faithfulness to God’s mission in the world. 

Further on in the same litany the Moravians prayed: 

Thy self-chosen Suffering 

Teaches us the Nature of the Atonement. 

Thy shuddering at Death’s Approach 
Shames the Heroism of thy Witnesses. 

Thy Willingness to the Passion 

Teaches us to suffer willingly. 115 

This section reflects the Moravians’ perspective on witnessing about Christ. The 
task of witnessing is not to be taken lightly, and there is no place for bravado that 
glorifies self. Instead, witnesses should expect suffering and should humbly submit 
to hardship, as did Christ. By regularly rehearsing the line of the litany, “Thy 


112 When Moravian liturgy makes reference to Christ's "testament" or "last will" it normally refers 
to Christ's prayer for the church and its mission, found in John 17. The title of a hymn in the 1759 
English Litany Book makes an explicit connection between this terminology and Christ's prayer in 
John 17. The hymn is titled A Hymn on the Testament of the Lord, John XVII. See The Litany-Book, 
1759 , 87-95. 

113 John 17:18: "As you sent me into the world, I have sent them into the world." 

114 John 17:20-23: "My prayer is not for them alone. I pray also for those who will believe in me 
through their message, that all of them may be one. Father, just as you are in me and I am in you. 
May they also be in us so that the world may believe that you have sent me. I have given them the 
glory that you gave me, that they may be one as we are one—I in them and you in me—so that they 
may be brought to complete unity. Then the world will know that you sent me and have loved them 
even as you have loved me." 

115 "The Litany Concerning His Life, Sufferings, and Death," The Litany-Book, 1759, 78. 
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willingness to the Passion, teaches us to suffer willingly,” Moravian witnesses were 
psychologically prepared for the real possibility of facing hardship in ministry. 

As the litany continues, its petitions are related to particular aspects of 
Christ’s bodily suffering. The text also speaks of the aim of Christ’s suffering—a 
redeemed humanity. The litany then makes requests for those whom Christ has 
saved. This portion of the litany is structured such that requests can be prayed on 
behalf of the congregation (by using the pronoun “us”) or with an outward focus for 
those who shall be redeemed (substituting the pronoun “them”). Using the 
outwardly focused phraseology, this section reads: 

Thy holy Blood-Baptism 

Spread its Fire all over God’s Earth! 

Thy Children shall be born unto Thee, like 
the Dew from the Womb of the Morning. 

Open Arms, 

Take them! 

The Scratches of the thorny Crown 
Mark them on their Foreheads! 

Pale Lips, 

Kiss them upon the Heart!... 

Thou great Cleft of the Rock, 

Harbour the whole World! 116 

In this concluding section of the litany the Bethlehem congregation joined 
together in prayer for the “whole world” to find shelter in Christ and for new 
children to be bom into his spiritual family. Through their missional outreach and 
the form of witness projected by the exemplary life of the congregation, Bethlehem 
was directly participating in the fulfillment of such prayers. 


116 „ 


The Litany Concerning His Life, Sufferings, and Death," The Litany-Book, 1759, 78-79. 
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"Hymn of the Wounds" 

The “Hymn of the Wounds” also praises the meritorious suffering of Christ, 

in this instance by focusing on the wounds he suffered on the cross. If rightly 

appreciated for all that they symbolized, the wounds of Christ were expected to 

engender a heart-response in the worshipper which would serve as a bright witness 

in the midst of surrounding spiritual darkness: 

Sun-like Wounds of Jesus! 

You my Heart render a Torch of God, 

118 

dazz’ing with its Splendor the Darkness-Realm. 

The atoning work of Jesus, graphically symbolized in his wounds, was 

thought to be powerful enough to reconcile the entire fallen creation to its Maker 

and to redeem all manner of persons: 

Blood-Baptism of Jesus! 

Kindle all over, till with thy spreading 
Flames thou dost cover the Universe. 

Ye deep wounds of Jesus! 

Mercy’s wide Ocean! young and old, small and great 
with glad Motion swim on in Thee. 

Now, Holy Ghost, thou Mother dear! 

Anoint us with His Bruises, 

And sprinkle us in each Hour here 
With His Sweat’s bloody Juices; 

And bring in soon as Thou shalt please, 

Upon their Faith, from all Earth’s Face, 

The rest of thy Elected! 

Spacious Wounds of Jesus! 

In your Recesses fit many thousand Poor of 


117 The litany is also named "Hymn of the Wounds of Jesus." Atwood says “it is this 
[litany/hymn] that has attracted the most censure over the years, but there is no indication that anyone 
in Bethlehem objected to these hymns, at least during the General Economy. The section is unusual 
in that it is neither Christ nor the other members of the Trinity who are addressed but the wounds 
themselves. They have become a symbol for Christ, the atonement, and all the fruits of the 
atonement: eternal life, security, and so forth.’’ Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 
224. 

118 "Hymn of the Wounds of Jesus," The Litany-Book, 1759 , 81. 
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all Classes commodiously. 119 

It should not be surprising, given the theology of the wounds expressed 

above, that the final lines of the hymn express praise to “the Lamb that was slain.” 

Lit. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
Blessing and Honour and Glory and Power, 

Ch. From Eternity to Eternity. 

Cong. Amen. 1 " 0 

All aspects of work, worship, and witness in Bethlehem were undertaken in the 
belief that “the Lamb that was slain” was worthy of complete devotion. At the same 
time, mission work was engaged in faith that Christ would gather his elect from the 
ends of the earth. 


"A Hymn on the Testament of the Lord, John XVII" 

“A Hymn on the Testament of the Lord” contains two major parts, the 
second of which loosely follows Christ’s prayer in John 17. The second part of 
the hymn contains twenty-three numbered stanzas and is written in the voice of 
Christ, as is the prayer of John 17. Four of the stanzas are given here: 

12. Nor is the Grace designed 
To them alone confined; 

Fruits of their Ministration 
Shall share the same Salvation. 

13. That there be a Connexion 
Of Hearts, in that Perfection 
Whereby I am within Thee, 

O Father, and Thou in me. 

14. From thence the World will gather, 

That Thou didst send me, Father! 

119 "Hymn of the Wounds of Jesus," The Litany-Book, 1759, 82-83. 

120 "Hymn of the Wounds of Jesus," The Litany-Book, 1759, 83. 

121 "A Hymn on the Testament of the Lord, John XVII," The Litany-Book, 1759, 87-95. As 
mentioned in a prior footnote, the hymn's title makes reference to Christ's prayer in John 17. 
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They ’ll read the heav ’nly Graces 
In these dear People’s Faces .... 

17. And by this Grace bestowed 
On them, the World will know it. 

That as Thou lov’st me dearly, 

122 

Thou lov’st them too sincerely. 

The above stanzas express the idea of a nonverbal witness, expressed 
through the lives of Jesus’ disciples (those present and future) which bear testimony 
to the reality of the love of God in Christ. The testimony results from the fellowship 
of believers (a “connexion of hearts”) with each other and with God, such that the 
world can “read the heav’nly graces, in these dear people’s faces.” Moravian 
witness was grounded within and expressed through vibrant and united fellowship 
with Christ. This helps to explain why biblical texts such as Christ’s prayer in John 
17 and related Philadelphian ideals were used to inculcate the importance of a 
unified, verbal and nonverbal, witness to Christ, whereas the imperatives of the so- 
called Great Commission texts (such as Matt. 28:18-20) were appealed to more 
sparingly. This hymn highlights a missional dimension of the congregation’s 
fellowship in Christ, something which is also reflected in the next ceremonial hymn 
to be considered, which was used during the Lovefeast ritual. 


“ "A Hymn on the Testament of the Lord, John XVII," The Litany-Book , 1759, 93-94. 

123 1 suggest that this litany also reveals an aspect of Zinzendorf s unique outlook. Most 
Philadelphians, who would have embraced the ideals of Christian unity expressed within Christ's 
prayer of John 17, were at the same time non-missional. Zinzendorf reached beyond common 
Philadelphian ideals when he affirmed the missional implications of passages such as John 17. 
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Ceremonial Hymns for Particular Worship Rites 


"At the Agape" (Lovefeast) 

During their Lovefeast celebrations (the Agape), the Moravians sometimes 
used a fifteen-stanza hymn designed for this celebration. ‘ The hymn, “At the 
Agape, ” draws parallels to the Jewish Passover Feast, seeing the Passover as a type 
of ancient Lovefeast which also commemorated God’s covenant of blood. The 
ceremonial hymn for the Agape focuses on the power of the blood of Christ to save, 
and it ends with verses which express prayers for missionary-pilgrims and various 
mission-field congregations. Several stanzas which have a missional focus are 
presented below: 

I. Happy Race of Witnesses, Chosen for his Pilgrims blest! 

Your sure Staff in all your Ways, 

Your Strength, Baggage, Girdle, Crest, 

Is that Covenant of Blood, 

Which th’ old Fathers, bold in God, 

Wrote in Faith on ev’ry Door, ( Exod. 12.7.) 

That the Slayer pass’d them o’er.... 

II. Now observe and hear your Pass, 

Which thro’ all the World is this: 

Here’s one, who but one Thing knows, 

That his Maker his Saviour is.... 

13. Ev’ry where, with such a Shout 

Which fills all Hell’s Pow’rs with Fear, 

(Which Sound such don’t understand, 

Who have an unopen’d Ear,) 

Each Door which a Pilgrim has, ( 1 Cor. 16.9.) 

Be sign’d, Blood-besprinklecl Placel 
That th’ old Dragon, this World’s God, 

Keep no Heathen from Christ’s Blood. 


124 "At the Agape," The Litany-Book, 1759, 122-126. I remind the reader of the earlier discussion 
of the Lovefeast ritual (the Agape) in chapter three. 
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14. Bless the Pilgrims and their Toil; 

A right Pass they have, O Lamb! 

Where they go, let free Grace blow, 

And th’ Accuser lose his Aim; 

In Jamaica, seen be this, 

In both Greenland Colonies, 

In St. Thomas, Crux and Jan, 

Acra , and Antigua Plan. 

15. Also look on Pachgatgock, 

Nain, Wachua, and Wajomic, 

Sharon’s Line, and Corentyn, 

Think on Berbice and Saramic, 

1 

The Cape, and East-India’s Soil.... 

Stanzas fourteen and fifteen name a number of places where Moravian mission work 
had been initiated. The fourteenth stanza lists locations in the Caribbean and 
Greenland, while the fifteenth lists places on the North and South American 
continents, as well as Africa and India. Moravian mission work in these places was 
mostly among slaves and indigenous peoples. 

As the Moravians observed their Lovefeasts and used this hymn to celebrate 
their fellowship, they were reminded that it was Christ’s “covenant of blood” that 
created the bond of fellowship which they enjoyed—a spiritual fellowship which 
extended far beyond the circle of members gathered in Bethlehem itself. Using the 
words of the hymn, they asked for God’s blessing on their missionaries and prayed 
for spiritual success such that Satan would “keep no heathen from Christ’s blood.” 


"At the Holy Sacrament" 

Atwood provides a detailed description of the rite of Holy Communion as 
practiced by the Moravians of this day. 126 He concludes that the ritual was a means 


125 "At the Agape,” The Litany-Book, 1759 , 122, 125-126. 

126 Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 175-180. 
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of: (1) dramatically participating in the narrative of the atonement, (2) bringing 
individual and corporate spiritual renewal, (3) addressing and absolving social 
problems in the community by confessing and vicariously transferring offenses to 
Christ, and (4) creating a controlled context for the release of intense emotions. “ I 
would argue that there was also a missional component included in the Communion 
liturgy that reminded worshippers of the connection between Christ’s atonement for 
the world and the necessary response of witness by the church. 

An appendix was added to the 1757 German-language Litany Book which 
included an “Extract out of the Absolution and Communion Book.” (This appendix 
also appeared in the 1759 English Litany Book.) The appendix offered a 
complete Communion liturgy, consisting mostly of hymns which were sung. The 
first major section of the Communion liturgy is divided into six parts, the last of 
which is titled “After the Sacrament.” After the worshippers partook of the 
sacrament, they were encouraged to “repeat the passion-story” through their 
everyday lives: 

Th’ Impression deep of what my Friend 
Hath done for us and me. 

How faithful He’s to me inclin’d, 

Be ever seen in me! 

Whether I wake or slumber, 

I think upon his Smart; 

I wish, Times out of Number, 

Myself into his Heart: 

Let now, until the Wedding-Day, 

Repeat the Passion-Story 

All what I sing or say. 129 


P7 Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy," 180. 

128 See Das Litaneyen-Biichlein, 1757 , 246-272; in the English Litany Book see The Litany-Book, 
7759,217-251. 

129 "After the Sacrament," The Litany-Book, 1759, 247-248. 
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A brief supplement to the Communion liturgy follows next in the appendix. 

The supplement includes additional hymns for the Communion liturgy which are 

organized under three headings: (1) For Choir-Confession, Absolution, and the Holy 

Communion, (2) For the Blessed Cup, and (3) the Witness-Song. Below are 

excerpts from the “Witness-Song:” 

May He give us his Unction, 

To tell with Heart’s Compunction 
The Wonders by Him done; 

And to drink in the Juices 

Which flow from his Wounds Sluices, 

To be a chearful Child, bow’d down.... 

O That the true heroic Mood 
Of the blest Witness-Spirit, 

On Earth, in all our Pilgrim-Blood 
Might be pour’d out! then for it 
We’d swear that Heartiness to Thee. 

That’s felt by Blood-Relation, 

And while we live, yield chearfully 
To Thee our Ministration. 

For this we join Hands, and will so 
Towards our Mother-Country go, 

And sow good Seed, which is bedew’d 
With Jesu’s Tears and Sweat and Blood. 

Close with Joy together, O each Cross’s Row! 

Fitted be in Order, till one Wood we grow. 

Jesu’s Wounds are giving Rain upon your Seed, 

And the Parents loving bless what They’ve decreed. 

1 on 

Thy holy Blood-Baptism, spread its Fire all over God’s Earth! 

The particular placement of the above stanzas (both the first stanza quoted 
earlier and the above stanzas of the “Witness-Song”) within the whole Communion 
liturgy would seem to imply that the Moravians believed that witness is the 
appropriate response of the believer to the sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood. 
Within the order of the Communion liturgy, these expressions of outward witness 


"Witness-Song," The Litany-Book, 1759, 250-251. 
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immediately follow the time of intimate fellowship with Christ in the sacrament, a 
missional element of the Communion liturgy which Sessler fails to address when 

1 o 1 

giving his own explanation of the same liturgy from the 1759 Litany Book. 

"At the Pacem or Holy Kiss" 

The ritual known as the Pacem (the kiss of peace) was sometimes 
incorporated into the celebration of Holy Communion, but it could also be included 
in other kinds of rituals (e.g., the reception of new members or choir celebrations). 
During the Pacem, members of Bethlehem would exchange a kiss with the other 
members of the same gender. The kiss was a sign members shared with each other 
of their wholehearted commitment to live for Christ: “they gave each other the sign 

1 T9 

of their alliance to live and to die for the Lamb by kissing each other’s hand.” 

The ritual of the kiss also stressed the idea of fellowship, both with God and among 
the whole church of Christ. A ceremonial hymn was often sung during the exchange 
of the kiss of peace (in the 1759 English litany book hymn is titled “At the Pacem or 
Holy Kiss”). " The hymn for the Pacem first pictures the congregation’s being 
greeted with a kiss of peace from each person of the Trinity and then continues by 
naming various parts of the worldwide church. 

Several stanzas of the hymn emphasize fellowship between the congregation 
and the Briidergemeine’s mission-field converts and distant missionary force. For 
the Bethlehem community this liturgy must have had special significance since the 
congregation was directly involved in ministry to some of the places named. The 

131 Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 127-131. 

132 See diary entry for August 2, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 

2 , 112 . 

133 "At the Pacem or Holy Kiss," The Litany-Book, 1759, section 73, 138-142. 
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stanzas reproduced below portray the diverse ethnic makeup and expansive 
geographic breadth of the Briidergemeine: 

13. Next, greet and kiss I thee, 

And that respectfully, 

From the Thomas-Negroes , 134 
Who the Lamb’s Property 
Became thro’ his Word’s Progress, 

And, tho’ black and base, 135 
Yet now to His Praise, 

Cast forth charming Rays; 

14. From such as Kibbodo, 

Mammukka, Tachtanoh, 

Kajarnak and Sarah, 

Johannes, Simeon ,* 136 
Hewn from the Savage Quarry, 

Whom the Lamb hath woo’d, 

With his Blood bedew’d, 

And thus quite renew’d. 

* Hottentots, Mingrelians, Canadese, Greenlanders, Malabarians, 
Arawacks. 

15. The Pilgrims ev’ry where, 

Who thro’ free Mercy are 
By the Lamb elected 

His Suff ring’s Word to bear, 

Are in their Heart attracted, 

Wish, with Longing deep, 

To be where the Sheep 
The Lord’s Supper keep.... 

17. The Word, the small Word Blood, 

The Churches [sic\ Hope keeps good, 


134 Converts from the West Indies island of St. Thomas, to which Moravian missionaries were 
first sent in 1732. 

135 Such terminology does not express modern sensitivities toward other races, yet in its day was 
believed to be descriptive, not pejorative. Despite the language, it is worth restating that within their 
eighteenth-century context the Moravians expressed a comparatively significant amount of racial 
egalitarianism among members of their fellowship. I remind the reader of an earlier reference to a 
Bethlehem worship service during which the black eldress (and former slave) Sister Maria gave a 
formal blessing and prayer for white European missionaries. 

136 The names of individual converts from various people groups are mentioned here. The 
accompanying notation makes reference to the individuals' ethnicities. The geographic scope 
represented by the various ethnicities includes North and South America, the Caribbean, Africa, 
Europe, Greenland, and Asia. 
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Extends its Peace-Charter 
To its Oeconomate, 

And where-e’er in North-Quarter, 

East, West, Southern Ground, 

Blood-bought Flocks are found, 

And to th’ Pilgrim-Round. 137 

The hymn used during the Pacem clarifies that it is Christ’s atonement 
(symbolized by his blood) that is the very basis for the Briidergemeine’s expansive 
fellowship. This hymn and the ritual actions of the kiss-of-peace ceremony created 
a dramatic reminder of Bethlehem’s unity with God and each other, the 
community’s mission, and the multiethnic character of the worldwide 
Briidergemeine. 

To summarize, the various litanies and ceremonial hymns presented in this 
section reflect the theological idea that God’s mission to the whole world has been 
shared with the church. Participation in the liturgy using these texts and various 
religious rituals bound the members of Bethlehem together in shared fellowship and 
forged a daily dependence upon Christ and his sacrifice. I have highlighted another 
important purpose of these texts which has been overlooked in the literature on this 
topic. In addition to facilitating fellowship and worship, the frequent use of litanies 
and ceremonial hymns provided the congregation with regular reminders of Christ’s 
atonement for the world, the importance of spreading the good news of his 
redemption, and the value of Bethlehem’s missional outreach. Therefore, the use of 
sung prayers and ceremonial hymns was an important formative missional practice 
for the community. 


"At the Pacem or Holy Kiss," The Litany-Book, 1759. 141-142. 
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Conclusion 

In this chapter I have examined the Hourly Intercession, the monthly 
gathering known as Congregation Day, and the texts and use of certain litanies and 
ceremonial hymns. Through each of these practices the entire congregation 
participated in the spiritual activities of prayer and worship. The Moravians at 
Bethlehem believed that prayer was not only a private practice but also a communal 
endeavor. Prayer and community fellowship were inextricably linked, and this 
connection can be seen in each of the three practices I have considered. Christ’s 
intimate and prayerful relationship with the Father, here on earth and now in heaven, 
set the example for the prayer life of the community. 

I have shown how the three practices of communal prayer articulated and 
reinforced missional convictions within the Bethlehem congregation. As the 
Moravians sang standardized litanies and ceremonial hymns, they expressed their 
commitment to participation in Christ’s global mission and they affirmed the 
importance of Bethlehem’s purpose. Prayer was understood to be, among other 
things, a means for the divine enablement of witness, and at the same time the fruit 
of Bethlehem’s missional outreach enriched its prayer life and fellowship. Certain 
practices, such as a monthly Congregation Day or the chanting of a litany, could in 
themselves create opportunities for witness to non-Moravian observers. For the 
Moravians of Bethlehem, intercession, fellowship, and outreach were each partially 
motivated by a desire to see new cultures respond to the gospel and then join in 


offering prayer and praise to Christ. 



CHAPTER SIX 


COMMUNICATING THE MESSAGE IN WORD AND DEED 

Introduction 

The Moravians of Bethlehem believed that the message of Christ could be 
communicated by both words and deeds. The combination of words and deeds not 
only demonstrated the integrity of the messenger and the message that was 
proclaimed, but it was also evidence that the word of the gospel had taken root and 
was bearing fruit. They placed a high value not only on receiving the word of Christ 
but also on allowing the message to have a lasting effect in one’s life. This 
emphasis can be seen in the community diary account of preaching by Johannes 
Brandmiiller: 1 “he admonished the non-Moravians, in particular, not to hear our 
testimonies regarding Jesus’ sacrifice and ransom without its bringing forth fruit or 
its having an impact on their hearts, but to carry home with them an abiding blessing 
as a result of their having heard the truth. ” 

Words and deeds reinforced each other, built up the congregation, and 
strengthened the witness of the community. This chapter will focus on three ways 
the Bethlehem community communicated the message of Christ in words and deeds: 
(1) through the words of devotional literature which was rooted in Scripture and in 
hymnody, (2) through deeds of hospitality and inclusion of outsiders, and (3) 

1 Johannes Brandmiiller (or John Brandmiller), from Basel, was part of the first sea congregation 
and arrived for the first time in Bethlehem in June 1742. He was a bookkeeper and printer by trade 
and served in various roles in the church, having been ordained a Deacon in 1745. He died in 
Bethlehem in 1777. See Levering, History of Bethlehem, 119. 

2 Diary entry for August 5, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 59. 
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through preaching when it was used to interpret the meaning of devotional literature 
and to present the gospel to non-Moravians who visited Bethlehem/ Christ was the 
focus of all of these means of communication, whether literature which drew 
members into his presence, the welcome that outsiders were given in Jesus’ name, or 
preaching which pointed visitors to Christ the Savior. 

This chapter is divided into two major parts; the first will consider the use of 
daily devotional literature by the congregation and the second will examine 
Bethlehem’s practice of hospitality toward non-Moravians. The act of preaching is 
also highlighted in this chapter, but it will not be treated separately, for two reasons. 
First, the most frequent type of preaching in Bethlehem was a short homily on the 
subject of the daily devotional literature. Second, one aspect of Moravian 
hospitality was to welcome visitors to worship services which included preaching. 
Instead of extracting the topic of preaching from these normal contexts, I will 
address it within the sections on the use of devotional literature and the practice of 
hospitality to non-Moravians. 4 

Throughout the chapter I will argue that the use of devotional literature, the 
demonstration of inclusive hospitality to outsiders, and preaching within these 
contexts were formative practices which shaped the missional spirituality of 


3 Of course the message of Christ could be communicated in other ways too, some of which have 
already been discussed in other parts of this study, such as through hymns and litanies. 

4 One of the challenges of writing on the Moravians' spiritual practices is that they often overlap, 
making it difficult to place a particular practice into only one category, such as prayer or singing or 
preaching. For example, the practice of the Moravian Singing Meeting was preaching through song. 
Similarly, a Moravian sermon might be a discourse on a line from a hymn that was part of the 
morning devotional text. Thus spiritual practices blended together, making the task of organizing 
them into mutually exclusive categories artificial at best, if not nearly impossible in some situations. 
The three elements in this chapter—devotional literature, hospitality, and preaching—reflect this 
dilemma. 
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Bethlehem and strengthened the community’s missional outreach. They were 
different ways of communicating the good news of Christ in word and deed. 


Communicating in Words: Daily Devotional Literature 
Early Development 

The Bethlehem Diary entry for January 15, 1745 reads: “Our watchword for 
this day, our Lamb’s text, and the state of our hearts were all in tune.” 5 On a daily 
basis, prescribed biblical verses (here identified as the Old Testament “watchword” 
and New Testament “Lamb’s text”) and usually a related hymn stanza were given to 
the Bethlehem congregation for its edification. As the diarist noted, this spiritual 
practice was designed to “tune the hearts” of the community to the words of Holy 
Scripture and unite the community in shared contemplation of the Savior’s words for 
their church. The use of such daily devotional material was an important communal 
practice not only for the Moravians of Bethlehem but for the entire BrUdergemeine, 
and its beginnings can be traced back to Zinzendorf s personal spiritual practices. 

Like many Pietists of the day, as a young man Zinzendorf used devotional 
books containing scripture verses as a means of encouragement and personal 
guidance. 6 For example, Zinzendorf refers to using a little “Sayings-Book” 


5 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 201. 

6 Like other Christian groups beforehand, the Pietists at Halle had produced daily devotional 
literature. Carl Heinrich von Bogatzky (1690-1774) studied theology under A. H. Francke and was a 
leader in the Piestist movement. He was also an influential devotional writer, and his book of daily 
devotional sayings, Giildenes Schatzkdstlein der Kinder Gottes (1718), was widely read and had 
many editions. The form of this book is not unlike later Moravian devotional text books; it includes 
scripture verses, hymn texts, and brief devotional thoughts. Bogatzky's devotional book has been 
translated into English. See Carl Heinrich von Bogatzky, A Golden Treasury for the Children of 
God, Whose Treasure Is in Heaven; Consisting of Select Texts of the Bible, With...Observations...For 
Every Day in the Year....Translated from the German into the English (London: Printed for A. Linde 
and A. Millar, 1754). It can still be found in print today. For a biographical sketch of Bogatzky see 
Harold S. Bender, "Bogatzky, Carl Heinrich von (1690-1774)," Global Anabaptist Mennonite 
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(unidentified) for divine guidance when given the opportunity to address Emperor 
Charles VI at his coronation in Prague in September 1723. The verse which came to 
his attention was Galatians 6:14 (“May I never boast except in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ...”) and this gave Zinzendorf the courage to confess Christ to the new 
emperor. 7 

The beginning of a communal form of such a practice within the 
Briidergemeine dates to 1728 in Hermhut, when Zinzendorf gave a devotional text 

o 

to the congregation for use the next day. Providing such a text became a daily 
practice, and the precise form of the text developed in new ways over the next 
several years. In its earliest form the devotional text was called a “watchword” 

( Losung ), a military term which evoked the idea of a passphrase which would 
secretly identify fellow comrades and at the same time be a word of encouragement 
in a shared struggle. For the Moravians the struggle in which they were engaged 
was perceived as a spiritual one, yet the spiritual struggle often involved earthly 
trials and persecutions which were experienced outwardly as well as inwardly. 

At first Z inzendorf selected Bible verses and brief portions of hymn texts for 
this use, which were then prepared on separate pieces of paper and placed in a 
container. At a time when daily house-to-house visits were made in Hermhut, the 


Encyclopedia Online (1953), http://www.gameo.org/encyclopedia/contents/B642.html (accessed 
January 18, 2013). Dietrich Meyer wonders if Zinzendorf may have used this particular volume 
earlier in his life and whether it influenced subsequent Moravian devotional literature. Dietrich 
Meyer, "A Brief Theology of the Daily Texts," International Theological Dialogue in the Moravian 
Church 2 (May 2004): 14-15. 

7 Dietrich Meyer relates this incident in Meyer, "A Brief Theology of the Daily Texts," 12. 

8 This event occurred May 3, 1728, and it is interesting to note that the first recorded devotional 
text was a hymn stanza rather than a Bible verse. Use of a hymn stanza should not be surprising, 
given what has been shown regarding the importance of hymnody as a vehicle to express Moravian 
doctrine. See "Origin of the Watchwords and Doctrinal Texts of the Moravian Church," trans. 
William N. Schwarze, Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 13, no. 3-4 (1944): 159. In 
the discussion which follows I draw at times from the background given in this article. 
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leader responsible for visitation would first draw one of these texts out of the 

container (for the Moravians this allowed for divine providence in the selection) and 

would subsequently communicate the watchword to each household for their 

edification throughout the day. Records of the watchwords for a part of the year 

1729 (when this procedure was in effect) are still extant. 

By 1730 the following day’s watchword was announced at the evening 

Singing Meeting. 9 Christian David, a resident of Herrnhut at this time, described 

both the daily procedure and the function of the watchwords within the community: 

They are greetings, words of encouragement of the congregation 
members taken from the Scriptures and edifying hymns, salutations 
we address to each other daily. After these have been communicated 
to the Brethren and briefly explained at the evening service of song, 
the brother whose turn it is to make the house to house visits for the 
day goes, the next morning, to all the houses and announces the 
Watchword to the inhabitants and begins to converse with them, as to 
whether they have experienced what it conveys, etc.; whereby each 
brother is called upon to make profitable use of the Watchword and 
we extend the hand of fellowship to each other in the conflict for our 
Fatherland. 10 

In this comment it can be seen that the devotional text was intended as more 
than a word for personal edification. Note how it was used in a communal form: the 
watchword was explained to the congregation in a sermon or song service, it was 
discussed among households, it was used as a means to create a sense of mutual 
solidarity and fellowship, and there seems to have been a measure of accountability 
among members to seek to relate the meaning of the text to their own religious 
experience. Thus the individuals of the community (in Christian David’s words) 
made “profitable use” of the text. 


l) Hamilton and Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church, 38-39; and Schwarze, "History of the 
Text Book," 135. 

10 Quoted in "Origin of the Watchwords," 158. Original source not cited. 
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The practice which Christian David described continued through the year 
1730, when preparations for a further change in procedure were made. During 1730 
all the watchwords for 1731 were selected in advance and printed for the entire year; 
at this point most texts were a verse of scripture with a line from a hymn stanza 
appended. Though the use of daily devotional literature eventually found a settled 
form, during the remainder of the time period of this study the practice remained 
fluid. Daily use remained consistent, but source materials and procedures changed 
regularly. For example, in 1736 the watchwords were drawn from the Gospels and 
in 1737 watchwords were exclusively from Isaiah. In some years prior editions 
were used (e.g., in 1741 the 1739 texts were repeated), and the watchwords of 1744 
were mostly hymn texts, with supporting scripture references merely noted. 

Later still, separate annual collections were used alongside those called 
watchwords. For example, independent collections of New Testament texts, 
separate texts for children, and, by 1755, collections of scripture readings appeared 
(the first was 365 readings from the book of Genesis). 11 It was not uncommon to 
have two devotional texts (one from the Old Testament and one from the New 
Testament) and possibly a hymn stanza, upon which the congregation reflected in 
several meetings over the course of a given day. The first three decades of the use 
of devotional literature were an experimental era—flexibility remained important 
and new developments in this practice coincided with the rapid expansion and 
changes experienced by the entire movement itself. 

Eventually more precise terminology came to identify the different kinds of 
devotional material. “Watchwords” came to consistently signify the Old Testament 

11 The foregoing developments are related in Schwarze, "History of the Text Book," 138-152. 
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texts which were drawn by lot and the terms “texts” or “doctrinal texts” referred to 
New Testament scripture verses which were consciously selected (i.e., not by use of 
lot) and timed to relate to particular memorial events or dates on the church 
calendar. “ During the Zinzendorfian era, however, the terminology was not always 
consistent or precise. In order to recognize this reality I will sometimes use my own 
tenns, “devotional texts” or “devotional literature,” to reference the broad category 
of daily devotional material used in the timeframe of this study, which includes 
scripture verses (from the Old and New Testament), hymn stanzas, and sayings. 

Theological Background 

The use of daily devotional literature was an important spiritual practice 
which centered on the Scriptures. The practice was informed by a particular 
theological understanding of the Bible, particularly views held by Zinzendorf. 

Before examining the use of daily devotional literature in Bethlehem I will first 
provide some theological background to clarify several ideas which are foundational 
for an understanding of this practice. 

The Protestant Refonnation’s call for a return to the Scriptures as a means of 
renewing the church was shared by many within the later renewal movement of 
German Pietism. Spener had appealed for more extensive reading and discussion of 
the Bible, beyond the customary preaching of assigned texts in church services. 

The Pietist institutions associated with Halle published Bibles and devotional books 

12 Vogt points out that the watchwords and doctrinal texts were printed separately until 1860 and 
for many years the two kinds of texts had no intended correlation. Starting near the beginning of the 
twentieth century the New Testament texts were selected so as to correspond thematically to the day's 
Old Testament watchword. See Peter Vogt, "God's Present Voice: The Theology and Hermeneutics 
of the Moravian Daily Texts (Herrnhuter Losungen)," Communio Viatorum 50, no. 1 (2008): 65. 

13 Spener, Pia Desideria , 87-89. 
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and distributed them on a wide scale to encourage Bible reading and devotional 
study—printing some two million copies of the Bible in a period of one hundred 
years. 14 Pietist theologians produced new Bible translations, commentaries, and 
academic works asking critical questions of the biblical material. 15 The renewed 
interest in biblical studies by Pietists coincided with a period of increasing doubt 
regarding the authority of the Scriptures introduced by Enlightenment thinkers and a 
critical reevaluation of traditional interpretations of biblical texts by some who were 
using the developing methods of historical criticism. 

It is within this milieu of increasing Pietist interest in having the Scriptures 
widely used within the Christian community and a greater awareness of complex 
critical questions that Zinzendorf sought to engage the Christian Scriptures and use 
them in the life and ministry of the Briidergemeine. Freeman comments, 
“Zinzendorf adventuresomely sought to come to terms with the issues of his day and 
to seek meaningful answers which adequately reflected what was being 
discovered.” 16 Though Zinzendorf was only present in Pennsylvania for 
approximately one year, his ideas shaped the theological understanding and praxis of 
early Bethlehem and the Briidergemeine as a whole. These practices included the 


14 This feat was achieved through the Canstein Bible House. Stoeffler, German Pietism During 
the Eighteenth Century, 55-56. 

15 An example would be the substantial amount of critical-exegetical work done by Johann 
Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752). For an overview see Stoeffler, German Pietism During the Eighteenth 
Century, 94-107. 

16 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 126. 

17 1 have already made mention of Atwood's work which establishes this connection for early 
Bethlehem. See Atwood, "Blood, Sex, and Death: Life and Liturgy." Zinzendorfs sermons, letters, 
and instructions were sometimes read in public meetings (or to committees) in Bethlehem. For 
examples see Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 207, 213, 216. There was 
also a steady influx of church members from Europe who were already familiar with Zinzendorfian 
theology. 
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use of Scripture; thus, a brief examination of several of Zinzendorf s ideas on this 
matter is warranted. 

An excellent treatment of Zinzendorf s hermeneutics and his view of the 
Bible has been given by Freeman, and rehearsing the full breadth of the topic is 
beyond the scope of this study. It will be helpful, however, to mention several 
aspects of Zinzendorf s understanding of the Scripture in order to better comprehend 
the use of daily devotional literature in Bethlehem. For the sake of brevity, instead 
of quoting Zinzendorf extensively within the body of this section I have included 
relevant quotations which back my claims as supplementary information within 
footnotes. 

Zinzendorf s own appreciation and view of the Bible’s value was expressed 
to a Lutheran congregation in Philadelphia during his visit to Pennsylvania in 1742: 

Dear friends, if I could pour out my heart about God’s word, if it 
were possible to tell you what I have experienced of God’s word in 
my whole life, what an inexpressible gift of grace the written word of 
God, which we call the Bible, is, I would consider myself 
fortunate... .Psalm 119:140 expresses how I feel, “Your word is well 
refined and your servant loves it.” 

.. .It is right for all people. It is good for an unconverted person 
and useful for a converted one. It is an unending, eternal treasure for 
the child of God. And when heaven and earth pass away, we will still 
call upon the word that does not pass away. 19 

Although Zinzendorf told this congregation the Bible “is right for all 
people,” this assertion did not mean that he believed each Christian had the 


ls See Arthur J. Freeman, “The Hermeneutics of Count Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf’ (D.Th. 
diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1962); and Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart , 
124-161. In the following section I follow some of the ideas expressed by Freeman in chapter 3 of 
the latter work. 

19 Sermon preached March 7, 1742. Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, A Collection of Sermons from 
Zinzendorf s Pennsylvania Journey, 1741-42 , ed. Craig D. Atwood, trans. Julie Tomberlin Weber 
(Bethlehem, Pa.: Interprovincial Board of Communication, Moravian Church in North America, 
2001), 76-77. 
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necessary means to accurately interpret every part of Scripture. Zinzendorf believed 
that the Bible contained three kinds of information, which he referred to as: (1) 
foundational truths, (2) knowledge, and (3) mysteries/ As one moves from the 
information of the foundational truths of the Bible to its deeper mysteries, greater 
intelligence, spiritual insight, and divine gifting are required on the part of the 
interpreter. 

“Foundational truths” are the Scripture’s testimony to the person of Christ as 

the Creator-Savior, his atoning work, and his claim upon all human souls. 

Zinzendorf considered these parts of Scripture, which he could see in both the Old 

and New Testaments, as being clear and historical in nature. Zinzendorf believed 

that every person who comes to the Bible needs the Holy Spirit to interpret 

Scripture, but for the Christian no special charismata is needed to understand 

foundational truths in the Bible. In fact these are the same truths that one needs to 

know in order to be saved, so out of God’s grace they are not hidden but are 

21 

available to all; they are the most basic truths of the gospel message. 

The next category of information is what Zinzendorf calls “knowledge.” 
Knowledge is biblical information which can be understood with diligent study and 


20 These ideas are expressed in a sermon Zinzendorf preached in Philadelphia on March 7, 1742. 
This sermon is an important source of information about Zinzendorf s understanding of the Bible. 

The sermon has been translated into English. See Zinzendorf, Sermons from Zinzendorf s 
Pennsylvania Journey, 75-93. 

21 See Zinzendorf s sermon preached on March 7, 1742 in the Lutheran Church in Philadelphia. 
Zinzendorf, Sermons from Zinzendorfs Pennsylvania Journey, 86, 91-92. Of these ideas Zinzendorf 
says: "God’s word is divided into three parts: mysteries, knowledge, and foundational 
truths... .Foundational truths are not possessed by only this person or that person. Rather everyone 
must have them. Otherwise they could not be saved. ...The recognition of God’s clarity in Jesus’ face 
is for all humans, and we call this a foundational truth.... What do we do with the foundational truths, 
with the matters without which a person cannot be saved?...For example, if someone names 
something other than Jesus, and him on the cross, as the foundation of salvation, if someone rebuts 
Paul and claims that people are justified not through grace but through works, if someone twists the 
Gospel in a different way than the one who taught it according to the truth, then Paul says, 'Even if 
this were an angel from heaven, he should be banished' (Galatians 1:8)." 
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which requires the interpreter to have a special gift of the Holy Spirit—the gift of 
“knowledge” as mentioned in 1 Corinthians 12:8. Zinzendorf believed that this is a 
gift which the Spirit provides to preachers and teachers within the church. This 
category of biblical information is evident enough in Scripture to be understood by 
those with such gifting, but for those without this special insight it requires 

explanation. Such biblical material is subject to various interpretations because 

22 

interpreters will have differing opinions regarding its meaning. 

The last category is that of “mystery.” Biblical passages which are mysteries 
cannot be explained from other biblical passages—their meaning lies beneath the 
surface and they require a person gifted not only with natural intelligence but also 
with the spiritual gift of “wisdom” (1 Corinthians 12:8). Having insight into 
mysteries is not essential for salvation, though it is a blessing for those to whom it is 
given. Zinzendorf said that the meaning of Christ’s presence in Holy Communion 
and the notion of the oneness of the persons of the Trinity are both examples of the 
category of mystery. 23 


22 See Zinzendorf s sermon preached on March 7, 1742 in Zinzendorf, Sermons from Zinzendorfs 
Pennsylvania Journey , 86, 88-90. Of "knowledge" Zinzendorf says: "The apostle says in I 
Corinthians 12:8, 'To one is given to speak of wisdom.' That is one gift. 'To another is given to 
speak of knowledge.' That is the second gift.. ..Now comes knowledge. Knowledge is made up of 
divine truths that do not belong beneath the depths but are clearly written in the Scriptures. Each 
person who diligently reads the Scriptures and thoroughly knows them can know it well. And it is a 
great blessing, it is a gift of God, to speak of knowledge....However, a person can be saved even if he 
has no clear insight and articulate expression of this. Therefore we call it knowledge that requires an 
explanation.. ..But knowledge is the proper subject of teachers. A man who is supposed to teach the 
Scriptures must have knowledge." 

2 ! See Zinzendorf s sermon preached on March 7, 1742 in Zinzendorf, Sermons from Zinzendorf s 
Pennsylvania Journey , 86-88. Zinzendorf elaborated on biblical mysteries by saying, “And what is 
for people whom God has especially gifted not only with intelligence but also with deep divine 
insight into his mysteries is called the gift of wisdom. This is not for all people, because not all of 
them could hear it. Therefore out of great faithfulness it is not revealed to all people, but remains 
vague to them.. ..If someone does not completely understand the teaching of Holy Communion, the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity, or the eternal election to grace, he loses nothing of his salvation if his 
faith in the Lamb is otherwise correct.. ..Insight into his mysteries is admittedly a great blessing. 
However, we cannot say many words about it, but must join Paul in exclaiming about them, ‘Oh, 
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Aside from the challenges which were associated with interpreting the kinds 
of biblical information described above, Zinzendorf was well aware of the modern 
criticisms being leveled against the reliability of the Scripture (e.g., that the Bible 
contained contradictions within its testimony and factual/scientific errors in its 
narration). Some of these criticisms he thought could be rebutted if one allowed for 
the various writing styles of the authors, God’s allowing authors to write as they 
understood things in their particular age, and the honesty of the writers and redactors 
which preserved differences between biblical accounts without correction and which 
refused to attempt to improve upon the presentation of God’s revelation. 

To Zinzendorf, the fact that God (1) had guarded his written Word from the 
natural tendency of human innovations, (2) had preserved the record in spite of 
occasional inconsistencies, and (3) had retained its original living voice of 
unadorned speech containing profound wisdom was good evidence of the divinity of 
the Holy Scripture and the truthfulness of its testimony. Even though the Holy 
Spirit allowed biblical authors to freely write as they perceived the events and ideas 
of which they wrote, Zinzendorf believed that in all foundational doctrinal matters 
God superintended the process such that these necessary ideas were free of error and 

24 

spoke directly to the needs of the age in which they were written." 


what a depth of riches of both wisdom and knowledge! How completely unfathomable are his 
judgments and impenetrable his ways! Who has known the Lord’s mind or was his counselor?’ Paul 
says this about mysteries in Romans 11:33.” 

24 See Zinzendorf s lecture on the "Litany of the Wounds of Jesus" in Nicolaus Ludwig 
Zinzendorf, Maxims, Theological Ideas and Sentences: Out of the Present Ordinary of the Brethren's 
Churches: His Dissertations and Discourses from the Year 1738 Till 1747, ed. John Gambold 
(London: Sold by F. Beecroft, 1751), 330. In this lecture Zinzendorf set forth several of the 
aforementioned ideas: “Men’s Sentiments about the Bible are widely different. Some, who would 
affect extraordinary Discernment, have found several Inaccuracies (in regard of Syntax, Chronology, 
Circumstances of a Narration, etc.) to carp at. Others have thought, if they could not clearly vindicate 
such Passages, the divine Authority of Scripture would fall to the Ground, and so have bestow’d 
anxious Pains on the Loca vexata. In reality, these very Defects are the most striking Proof of 
something supernatural in this Book: They are a Sign that God has so tenderly and sacredly preserv’d 
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Zinzendorf believed the Bible was trustworthy. The Bible’s reliability, 
however, was not primarily founded upon its correspondence with modern scientific 
knowledge or the complete agreement of details between various biblical accounts; 
instead, what mattered was its correspondence to what life experience had shown to 
be true and what one knew to be true in his/her own heart. Zinzendorf believed that 
God meant for persons to live by faith in Christ, and thus there was always some 
empirical uncertainty in one’s experience with God—an element of risk within 
godly faith. For Zinzendorf the meaning of the term “belief’ incorporated this 
element of faith; the Christian is to believe the Bible—in faith knowing it to be 
true. 25 

Though the Bible has many voices, styles of writing, and genres of literature, 
Z inzendorf believed that as a whole they all evidence the same basic concerns, 
which can be understood by the heart of one who knows the living Christ and wishes 
to do his will. The Christ of the written Word is the main subject of the Scriptures, 
and the Scriptures themselves point to the living Christ who gave his Word to 


it, that no Man was permitted in any Age so much as to correct it; which otherwise is usually done in 
human Writings, when little Oversights are perceiv’d. Concerning the Composition itself, as the 
Differences of Nature subsist under Grace, the Holy Spirit lets those whom He uses, speak and write, 
as to some Circumstantials, proportionably still to their Genius and Faculties; his Impulse being of 
the Kind, to cause the several Truths , especially the fundamental, most precious and divine ones, to 
be always blessedly and uniformly convey’d.” 

25 See Zinzendorf s sermon preached on March 7, 1742 in Zinzendorf, Sermons from Zinzendorf s 
Pennsylvania Journey , 81. Of this Zinzendorf said, “Even if my sight, my dreams, and my 
imagination deceive me, still I have not deceived myself in believing the Bible. I experienced in my 
soul so many years ago what is written in it that I would surely have seen the deception at least once. 
My heart, however, has the same kind of feeling from it day and night. That is truth. That is the 
foundation, as much human foundation as there can be. Because we are supposed to believe , because 
we are neither supposed to see nor understand.... There must always be a little faithfulness, always a 
little risk involved so that it is what we call believing. Otherwise we cannot say in the end: ‘I kept 
the faith’ (II Timothy 4:7). ‘I have not seen you, and yet I loved you’ (I Peter 1:8).” 
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humankind. According to Zinzendorf this makes Christ the hermeneutical key to the 
Scripture. 26 He says: 

If the Clue of Scripture is not held fast, Extravagancies soon 
follow; some things will be too little consider’d, and others too much. 

In general, the Sum and Substance of both Old and New Testament, 
is Christ. 27 

As the Scripture bears testimony to Christ and Christ is the key to 
understanding the Scripture, they together (the written Word and the living Word) 
point the reader to the central truth of the Bible, which is the love of the Creator- 
Christ seen in his bloody atonement, through which he ransomed fallen humanity." 
According to Zinzendorf, this is the central point of all theology and the highest 
thought of the Scripture: 

If anything should be preached to the living, it is this. If anything 
should wake up the dead, it is this. If the hosts sing their songs 
before the throne of the Lamb, then they will say, “You were slain 
and with your blood you purchased us for God” (Revelation 5:9). 

29 

That is the text in time and through eternity. Amen! 


26 Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 131-132. Freeman cites as his source the 
minutes of the 1750 Synod, quoted in M. Aug. Gotti. Spangenbergs Apologetische Schlufi-Schrift, 
Worinn iiber tausend Beschuldigungen gegen die Briider-Gemeinen und Ihren zeitherigen 
Ordinarium nach der Wahrheit beantwortet werden, Nebst einigen wichtigen Beylagen (Leipzig und 
Gorlitz: in der Marcheschen Buchhandlung, 1752), 643. The Synod minutes record Zinzendorf as 
saying, “The Holy Spirit will not have that there should be another system than in Christ. The Bible 
is an image seen in reflection (catoptrisches Bild). As soon as the Savior and his person is set upon 
it, so is everything together.. ..For if the Savior is not set upon it, so everything sounds different and 
one does not know what it should mean. But as soon as one views the Bible from the perspective of 
the Savior, everything fits together.” (English translation by Freeman.) 

27 Zinzendorf, Maxims, 331. 

~ s See the sermon Zinzendorf preached in London on September 6, 1746 in Zinzendorf, Nine 
Public Lectures, 39-40. Zinzendorf said: “Then you will have to stand and say at last, ‘It is good that 
Jesus is my Creator and my God, that He is the God over everything.’ But what an observation this 
is, that my Creator has laid down His life for me! All your theology, all your theosophy, insight and 
knowledge will be caught up in this as the central point; all of this will run together into the wounded 
heart of Jesus, it will disappear and be lost in love. Nothing greater, nothing higher can be thought 
of....[John] says, ‘Jesus Christ has loved us and washed us of our sins with His blood’ (Rev. 1:5). 

And when he portrays the majestic hours in heaven...when thunder and lightning and trumpets of 
angels are heard, and hosts which no one can number are seen: then their song is, ‘You have bought 
us with Your blood!’ (Rev. 5:9, alt.).” 

29 From the sermon preached on March 7, 1742. See Zinzendorf, Sermons from Zinzendorfs 
Pennsylvania Journey, 93. 
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Though the Bible points to Christ and his atoning work, Zinzendorf warned 
that the Bible is never to become a substitute for the relationship one can have with 
Christ. It is possible to diligently study the Bible and still miss its main purpose— 
pointing the reader to the living Christ. For Zinzendorf, a present relationship with 
Christ supersedes the value of learning about the historical Christ or other matters 

on 

contained in Scripture. Christ speaks to each person individually and with 
immediacy. A significant portion of one’s knowledge of God comes from the Bible 
itself, and one’s fellowship with Christ is also facilitated by Scripture, but beyond 
the revelation of Christ through the Scripture the Savior interacts with believers 
individually, speaking to each soul as he wills. One’s theology is not formed solely 

o 1 

by what others have said of Christ, but by Christ himself. 

Although one might believe there is a risk of experiential subjectivism in this 
statement, Zinzendorf seems to return to the Scripture as an authority with which to 


30 See the following quotation of Zinzendorf in Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 
148. Quotation's source cited as Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, Der Predigten die der Ordinarius 
Fratrum von Anno 1751. bis 1755. zu London gehalten hat, Zweyter Band, Nebst Einem Anhange 
einiger an Englische Briider-Gemeinen gehaltenen Homilien (London; Barby: Zu finden bey dem 
Seminario Theologico, 1757), sec. [Abtheilung] 4, 85f. Abbreviated in subsequent notes as 
Zinzendorf, Der Predigten zu London gehalten. Here Zinzendorf said: “the Word itself must not get 
in the way of the true and close connection with him. That this can happen the Savior says: ‘You 
seek, he says, in Scripture, and you think to find therein eternal life, and it is that which witnesses of 
me; but you don’t want to come to me,’ John 5:39-40. He presupposes then that the use of the Word, 
and industrious studying in Scripture, can certainly get in the way of and interrupt fellowship with 
him, and of that he warns. For he always remains the main matter: the speaker is above his word and 
never against his own word... .The reading and studying in the Bible, the consideration of Scripture 
must never be made by us equal to the fellowship which we should and can have with our God and 
Savior in person.” 

31 See the following quotation of Zinzendorf in Freeman, An Ecumenical Theology of the Heart, 
148. Quotation's source cited as Zinzendorf, Der Predigten zu London gehalten, sec. [Abtheilung] 4, 
341. Here Zinzendorf said: “There [in matters of the soul] each soul addresses itself immediately to 
the Savior and allows their theological slip of paper which is prepared for them to be filled out by 
him and no one else. The greatest part of this slip of paper or memorial is pure Bible. That all people 
have equally who hold to the Savior. There Christianity is, in a sense, the same. But what constitutes 
the especially distinguishing mark between the Savior and the soul, that the Savior now speaks with 
me and not with you, and then another time acts with you and not with me; there no one must be 
consulted but him.” 
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judge the Christian’s spiritual discernment, believing that the leading of the Holy 
Spirit will always be in harmony with the Word of God. The other context in 
which one’s discernment and biblical interpretation should be judged is within the 
life of the congregation. Freeman says, “[For Zinzendorf] interpretation is never a 
solitary venture, one needs the Gemeine to test his interpretation and, lastly, since 
the Gemeine possesses the reality of which Scripture speaks, this reality is only 
learned there.” 33 

I will now attempt to answer two basic questions regarding the Scripture, 
from Zinzendorf s perspective: What is the goal of study of the Scriptures, and how 
should the Bible be used in the congregation? As has been shown, for Z inzendorf 
the primary goal is to meet the living Christ who is spoken of in the Bible, and for 
the Scriptures, being illuminated by the Holy Spirit, to be a means of knowing, 
fellowshipping with, following, and obeying the Savior. The ultimate goal is not to 
know the propositional truths of Scripture, but to experience the realities to which 
biblical truths refer. Yet for Zinzendorf, this focus did not equate to subjectivism. 
Christ has revealed himself through the Scripture; he is consistent with the way he 
has revealed himself in history and he does not contradict his own word. Though 
the Bible is a trustworthy means to know the Savior, Christ is not relegated to 


32 See the sermon Zinzendorf preached in Marienborn on June 18, 1741 in Nicolaus Ludwig 
Zinzendorf, Seven Sermons on the Godhead of the Lamb; or the Divinity of Jesus Christ. By the Right 
Reverend and Most Illustrious Count Zinzendorf Bishop of the Moravian Church. Preached in the 
Congregation, Just before His Second Voyage to the West-Indies: And Translated from the German 
Manuscript (London: Printed for James Hutton, 1742), 15. On this matter Zinzendorf said, “But in 
order to know certainly, whether what we feel be the Truth, or whether it only seems so, and is in 
reality the Leading of Nature; for this end we have the Word of God, to wit the Saviour’s and the 
Apostles [sic] Sayings, and their Example. There we see an entire Plan, and become acquainted with 
it....In short, the Leading of the Spirit has a constant Harmony with the Word of God.” 

33 Freeman, "The Hermeneutics of Count Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf," 347. 
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religious history; Zinzendorf believed that Christ still actively speaks to and leads 
his church. 34 

Beyond this, the Scripture is meant to help the believer live in a way that 
pleases Christ. Zinzendorf s hope for Bible reading and study was for one to 
eventually become familiar with the whole, to get the sum of it into the heart. Then 
the Christian would be able to face daily decisions and discern what is in agreement 
with the Scripture. Zinzendorf preferred that familiarity with the Scripture would 
become so naturally a part of one’s experience that the person would “live in the 
very Spirit of the Bible,” instead of needing to consult the Bible for each and every 
decision. He says: 

To be well-grounded in the Scripture, means chiefly, to be 
acquainted with the great Scope of it; even so far, that we can discern 
presently, whether a Proposition agrees therewith or not? To be able 
to read it only in a Translation, is no Detriment to this: we don’t 
therefore espouse any Error, nor forfeit the Power of any Truth; being 
ruled by the Analogy of Faith. By this means, we can pass thro’ all 
Parts and Chapters of the Bible without any Stumbling, and with 
constant Edification. Yea, we get the whole Book into our Heart, 

(not some ideal Word of God, but that blessed Written Word, which 
all Christendom receives) and learn to think, pray and live in the very 
Spirit of the Bible. 35 

The result of engaging with the written Word in this way, such that one can 
“live in the very spirit of the Bible,” is that the believer is conformed to the image of 
Christ and becomes a living testimony for the Savior. In a sense, what Zinzendorf 
wanted most from the use of the Bible, for individuals and the Briidergemeine as a 
whole, was that they would themselves become a living Bible—such that the world 


34 This belief was further evidenced when Christ was declared to be Chief Elder of the 
Briidergemeine on September 16, 1741. See Memorial-Days of the Renewed Church of the Brethren, 
184-222. 

35 Extracted from Zinzendorf s lectures on the "Litany of the Wounds of Jesus." In Zinzendorf, 
Maxims, 330-331. 
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could “read them” and be convinced of the reality of the Savior. In a sennon given 

in Hermhaag Zinzendorf stated it this way: 

we get such a Nature, that without much Thinking, without going far 
about or using many Considerations, without consulting Books, we 
can really and effectually behave so, as if we had studied it; it flows 
of itself. Therefore the Scripture speaks so much of the Divine 
Nature, of the Mind of Christ; Let this Mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus, Phil. ii. 5. For Things are so as the Apostle says, 

(Eph. v. 1) Be ye Followers of God, as dear Children. Not such 
Followers as Students or Sectaries are of some one; but if ye will be 
Followers of God, of that God who was manifested in the Flesh, be it 
then in the same Way as a Child is a Follower or Successor of his 
Father; so that one says, “He is the Father’s own Picture,” he 
perpetuates the Memory that there was once such a Man in the 
World, who lives still in his Children and Posterity, by the Fikeness 
and Family-Face : So likewise Jesus the Son of God, who once has 
been in the World, lives now manifestly in all those in whom He is 
form’d, till He shall come again; so that one may see still that there 
has been once a Saviour in the World... , 36 

I will now summarize how Zinzendorf and the Moravians applied some of 
the foregoing ideas to the BrUdergemeine’s use of the Scriptures. Since only part of 
the biblical material is understandable by all believing Christians without 
explanation (the information which Zinzendorf calls “foundational truths”), it is this 
content which should take priority in dissemination to the congregation. This is one 
reason why Zinzendorf made use of daily devotional literature which usually 
contained at most a few verses of Scripture. By focusing attention on individual 
verses of the Bible, isolated from the larger context, which might comprise a 
passage which required further interpretation, everyone in the congregation could 
benefit from the text’s devotional use (whether the person was properly educated or 
not). Since Christ desires to lead his church and is still speaking in his Word, giving 
the congregation a daily word of Scripture would facilitate this spiritual process. 


36 Sermon preached in Hermhaag on July 23, 1741. Zinzendorf, Seven Sermons on the Godhead 
of the Lamb , 41-42. 
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Beyond the simple devotional interpretation, further explanation could be 
offered by those with training and the necessary spiritual gifts through their homilies 
on the daily devotional text. When members were encouraged to engage in Bible 
reading beyond the devotional text, such reading was typically focused on certain 
passages which had been selected for this purpose. 37 More sophisticated study of 
biblical texts was to be done by the more educated who had gifting for this task. 
Zinzendorf and others who were so-educated sometimes participated in a form of 
collective Bible study referred to as the collegia biblica. For the Moravians these 
group studies involved use of original biblical languages, commentaries, and other 
study aids, but with an emphasis on interpretation for devotional use and not 
speculation or entering controversies. Though Zinzendorf did not believe that most 
persons in the church were equipped to profit from participation in this form of 
scholarly Bible study, the purpose for those who did participate was to benefit the 
congregation through better informed preaching. Through these various means— 
simple devotional literature for all, homilies to interpret devotional texts to the 
congregation, selected Bible readings, and in-depth Bible study by those so gifted— 
Zinzendorf hoped the congregation would learn to live in the spirit of the Bible and 
thus become a living Bible through which the surrounding world might come to see 
and know Christ. 


37 The reader is reminded of the earlier mention of Zinzendorf s work to prepare his Enchiridion , a 
condensed and simple translation of the Bible. His intention, precluded by his death, was to 
eventually prepare the whole Bible in this form so that everyone in the congregation would have a 
version which was readily understandable. Zinzendorf also supplied passages of the Bible for public 
reading at the monthly Congregation Day and, as stated earlier, collections of Bible readings. 

38 See Freeman's interesting discussion on Zinzendorf s views regarding the limited use of 
collegia biblica and a documented example of a group Bible study in which Zinzendorf participated. 
Freeman, "The Hermeneutics of Count Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf," 338-343. 
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While there is certainly room to criticize Zinzendorf s approach to the use of 
the Bible and ask whether the Scriptures could not have been engaged to a greater 
extent by a broader number of persons within the congregation and whether the 
potential for subjectivism could have been countered by a critical application of 
other approaches, such as the historical-critical method, one can appreciate the 
concerns to which Zinzendorf sought to respond—scholastic approaches which 
fueled controversy and which paid little attention to making the Scripture applicable 
to the everyday spiritual needs of the congregation. While Zinzendorf s own study 
of the Bible involved scholarly tools, his concern for its use was chiefly pastoral and 
experiential. 

Daily Devotional Literature in Bethlehem 

Although one finds evidence of public Bible reading and group Bible study 

on 

in Bethlehem, use of daily devotional literature and the associated homilies 
(Reden) on the texts were more frequent. The use of daily devotional literature is 
recorded in the congregational diary even prior to the formal organization of the 
congregation by Zinzendorf and was part of Bethlehem’s communal devotional life 
from the very beginning. 40 Within weeks of the beginning of the diary, details 
regarding this daily practice were decided and its purpose was reiterated: “The 
watchword for the following day shall always be announced and communicated on 

39 For examples of public Bible reading and Bible study see diary entries for July 1, September 
30, and October 2, 1742; October 7, 1743; and October 19, 1744. Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 1, 30, 91, 92, 166, 208, respectively. On September 30, 1742, for example, it was decided to 
have half an hour of public Bible reading following the evening meal. Bible study was a regular 
practice at times. For example see diary entry for December 6, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, 
eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 163. 

40 For example, the watchword Isaiah 58:9 is mentioned as part of a Singing Meeting held on June 
19, 1742; Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 14. 
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the preceding evening. For its purpose would not be carried out if the congregation 
should not hear the daily watchword until in the evening.” 41 This comment shows 
the implied intention of having the text available for reflection throughout the day. 


Devotional Literature - Christ's Word for the Day 

Through the daily devotional texts and other spiritual practices the 

congregation sought to foster a daily experience of Christ’s living presence. As has 

already been seen in Zinzendorf s thought, the community at Bethlehem also 

believed that through the devotional texts Christ gave them his unique word for each 

day—thus, they were of vital importance to the community: 

In general, Bethlehem is experiencing blessing. The services are full 
of unction and reach the heart. The brethren and sisters undertake 
gladly whatever it is their duty to do, and things get done. One is 
conscious of the close presence of the Savior in all of the meetings. 

Our watchwords seem so precious to us that our hearts accept them 
each day as coming from the hand of the Savior. They are written 
each day in German and English and hung in the Saal; probably a 

42 

hundred people come daily to look at them. 

Note that congregation members were said to “accept them each day as 
coming from the hand of the Savior.” As evidence of this, in 1744 when the 
congregation was about to reach the end of the English-language watchwords which 
they had been using, the diarist noted: “They brought along letters for us from 
London. [James] Hutton sent us the watchword[s] in English just when we had only 


41 Record of a congregation council meeting on July 15, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol.l, 38. 

42 Diary entry for January 30, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
209. Here the diarist encapsulates the ideal image for healthy, communal spiritual life in Bethlehem. 
Of course spiritual life in Bethlehem had its ups and downs, and it has already been shown that 
leaders were sometimes critical of spiritual deficiencies in the congregation. Still, this image of 
idealized spirituality provides insight into what was valued by the community. In this context it is 
important to note the specific mention of the daily watchwords within the idealized image for 
congregational life. 
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two days left, a new evidence of His government... ,” 43 The importance of the 
devotional texts can also be seen in the various ways they were disseminated and 
reiterated throughout the congregation: by advance verbal announcement, by 
homilies and discussion, and, in the instance mentioned above, by public display in 
the Saal in multiple languages. 

Christ was seen as providentially superintending the advance selection of the 
devotional texts such that they would be his word to the congregation for the 
particular day of the year. 44 In 1745 when the Bethlehem congregation had not 
received the printed texts from Europe they still selected their own watchwords by 
lot (from other materials), so as to allow for the Savior’s involvement. 45 It is clear 
from statements recorded in the diary that members believed Christ was involved in 
the selection of devotional texts: “At today’s lovefeast a portion of the watchwords 
for the coming year was read aloud and note taken of the fact that the Saviour plays 
a special part in the watchwords and in their daily selection—and desires to do so; 
and therefore the Church should look upon the daily watchwords in no other light 
than their being a word which the Lord desires to speak to it on that very day.” 46 

Not only is this the way leaders thought about the devotional texts in a 
theoretical sense, but the congregation also perceived that the daily biblical texts 
were providential in their actual experience. There are numerous diary entries 
which make note of the perceived correlation of the particular promise or doctrine or 


43 Diary entry for July 3, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 98. 

44 See discussion in Vogt, "God's Present Voice," 60-63. 

45 See diary entry for January 1, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 
2, 193. 

46 Diary entry for December 1, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 119. 
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encouragement in the devotional text with the specific circumstances of the day. 47 
Since the daily devotional text was considered to be a word from Christ, the 
appropriate response was to apprehend its message by faith and then hold it as an 
assurance from God or his direction for what might be needed. The idea was to live 
with the text by faith, so that one’s heart and actions were “in tune” with the text. 


Devotional Literature - Strengthening Missional Identity 

Daily devotional texts were sometimes related to Bethlehem’s missional self- 

a o 

identity. One day the devotional text (both Scripture and hymn stanza) had a 
missional theme: “ Preach His salvation day after day. Ps. 96:2 How could your 
witness to the blood of the covenant remain silent? Witness! No matter how bad it 
sounds. Sing! So that there is singing ,” 49 Later in the same day the interpretation 
and application of the devotional text was discussed in a small-group gathering: “In 
the quarter-of-an-hour service on the watchword we discussed the fact that in our 
times the Savior is represented not only by individual men but also by entire 
congregations, as witnesses of the power of His blood. It was important for 


47 To find examples in the congregational diary see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 104; 
and Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 229-230, 236-237, 278. To find 
examples in personal diaries see Spangenberg's diary, October 28-30, 1744, in Nelson, Dreydoppel, 
and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 176; see also the personal diary of traveling minister Sven 
Roseen for September 20, 1748, William N. Schwarze and Ralf Ridgway Hillman, eds.. The 
Dansbury Diaries: Moravian Travel Diaries, 1748-1755, of the Reverend Sven Roseen and Others in 
the Area of Dansbury, now Stroudsburg, Pa. (Camden, Me.: Picton Press, 1994), 17. Many other 
examples could be given. 

4S Other scholars have recognized that use of the daily devotional texts helped to create shared 
identity and a sense of relationship between various geographical parts of the international Moravian 
movement. They have not, however, sought to bring focus to the ways the daily devotional texts 
could be used to strengthen the movement's missional identity, as I do here. For example, see Vogt, 
"God's Present Voice," 63-64. 

49 Diary entry for May 20, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
305. It is important to note how witnessing (“preach[ing] His salvation” in Ps. 96:2) is likened to 
jubilant singing in the lines of the accompanying hymn. It is something which flows out of the heart 
of the overjoyed recipient of God’s grace. One is reminded of the importance of Moravian hymnody 
and its explicit connections to outward mission shown elsewhere in this study. 
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everyone.” 50 The group concluded that Christ selected not only individuals as his 
witnesses, but in this age he was also using entire congregations to serve as 
witnesses to his atonement—and Bethlehem was such a congregation. It seems that 
this kind of self-understanding would have also validated each person’s contribution 
to Bethlehem’s mission, whether that was an indirect role or the role of someone 
who ventured out as an evangelist. 

The act of preaching on the subject of the devotional text was an important 
aspect of this practice. Brief addresses were given on the devotional texts on a daily 
basis. 51 When Bethlehem’s senior leaders delivered homilies on the daily devotional 
literature they sometimes called attention to Bethlehem’s missional identity and 
purpose. Such was the case on April 25, 1744. At that time Peter Bohler was the 
most senior leader of the congregation. The diarist recorded: “Then Br. Boehler 
[Bohler] spoke with spirit and power on the watchword and showed that the very 
same apostolic grace and gift are available in these days to the servants of God and 
poor sinners as were at the time of the apostles and that there is no validity in the 
saying, ‘Yes, there are no more apostles and no such times anymore as then.’ He 
gave emphatic witness to the Lamb and His wounds.” Bohler’s teaching seems to 
imply that community leaders believed that Bethlehem was following in the 
apostolic tradition of witness and had the right to expect similar enabling from 

50 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 306. 

51 For example, on October 18, 1744 it was decided that a short address on the Lamb's text (i.e., 
from the New Testament) would be given after the midday meal and an address on the watchword 
(i.e.. Old Testament text) would be given in the congregation meeting at dusk. See Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 147. 

52 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 60-61. At times the diarist 
records a summary of the sermon based on the daily text but the daily text itself is not given in the 
entry. This case would be an example; however, one can surmise the type of biblical reference based 
on the content of the sermon. 
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Christ’s Spirit. Here again, as in other places in this study, one sees the radical 

Pietist idea that Bethlehem existed in the spirit of an apostolic community of saints. 

I am not claiming that such an identity had its genesis in the use of daily devotional 

literature, but that the devotional texts and related exposition were means of 

inculcating such Pietist ideas into the community. 

Another example may be given of preaching on the daily devotional text 

which reinforced Bethlehem’s identity as serving Christ’s purpose in colonial British 

America. When Bishop Spangenberg arrived in Bethlehem in late 1744 to serve as 

the leader of Bethlehem, he based his first address to the congregation upon the 

day’s devotional text. The diary reads: “Br. Spangenberg delivered his first public 

address to the congregation, based on the noteworthy watchword: May the Lord 

and Husband of the congregation of blood, bound to her through the cross and 

death, bless your entire plan.” The diarist then noted what Spangenberg had said: 

it would be difficult to bless a cause and to entreat the Savior to bless 
it, if one were not certain that it is a work of the Savior, that it 
accords with His purpose, and that He is the foundation. Since, 
however, he [Spangenberg] knows assuredly that he is facing a 
people of the Savior and that our cause at this place is Jesus’ cause 
and accords with His purpose, he could say with a glad heart, May 
the Lord and Husband of the congregation of blood, bound to her 
through the cross and death, bless your entire plan. It is also the 
Savior’s delight to grant His blessing, for He has joined Himself to us 
by His cross and death and thereby has so captivated our hearts that 
we have joined ourselves to Him. [He said] that this is a blessing 
which derives from the cross, a blessing which has flowed to us from 
His death so that the Savior may possess a field and a cause which He 
can bless. 54 


53 For evidence of an additional homily of Bohler based on a watchword with a missional theme 
see diary entry for April 19, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 59. 

54 Diary entry for December 2, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 
2, 161. (The bolded text in the above quoted material appears as such in the source.) 
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It is important to note that this is not unlike an inaugural address by 
Bethlehem’s new leader. Spangenberg believed that Bethlehem had been joined to 
the Savior and his purpose in colonial America (“our cause at this place is Jesus’ 
cause and accords with His purpose”; “He has joined Himself to us.. .and thereby 
has so captivated our hearts that we have joined ourselves to Him”). Thus, 
Bethlehem’s ministry was seen as “a work of the Savior.” Although these 
statements would not necessarily be missional in and of themselves, further evidence 
shows how the mission of the community was understood as extending the gospel 
and works of service into the surrounding region. 

At times preaching on the daily text took place in an evening devotional 
service such as the Gemeinstunde. 55 A diary entry for February 6, 1745 begins by 
listing the watchword for the day and the corresponding line from a hymn: “Into all 
the world. Mark 16:15. So we pass through bad and good reports and journey 
happily in the sight of the Lamb." Later in the same entry the diarist summarizes the 
preaching that took place regarding the same watchword: “The Gemeinstunde was 
especially thoroughgoing and blessed, and we were reminded vividly of the plan of 
the congregation as well as of the commission which we have been given by our 
Savior: to carry the word of the cross into all the world.” 56 It is clear from the diary 
entry that the Bethlehem congregation understood Christ’s commission of Mark 


55 Short addresses on the watchword or Lamb’s text could be incorporated into many kinds of 
services and meetings: the Gemeinstunde, Singstunde, Gemeintag, morning devotions, Sunday 
preaching, quarter-hour devotional services, and a meeting after the midday meal. For examples, see 
diary entry for October 7, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 166-167; and diary entry for 
October 18, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 147. Sometimes 
there was an address on the Lamb's text and an address on the watchword at different times in the 
same day. For example, see the diary entry for November 28, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, 
eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 159. Preaching on the daily text might focus on the hymn stanza as 
well as the biblical component. For an example of the former see the diary entry for February 8, 
1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 33. 

56 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 213-214. 
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16:15 as being one and the same as Bethlehem’s God-given “plan.” The daily 
devotional text and the accompanying exposition of the text served as a vivid 
reminder of Bethlehem’s missional identity. 

Sometimes the preaching on the devotional text was concluded with a public 
prayer offered by the speaker. Such prayers might be used by leaders to call upon 
God to bless the Briidergemeine’s (and Bethlehem’s) outward ministry. Those who 
listened were indirectly reminded of the congregation’s missional purpose, as in the 
following instance: “Then Bro. Andr. Eschenbach spoke on the watchword for 
today... .Hereupon he offered prayer and presented to the Saviour the concerns of 

CO 

His whole kingdom and of our work in every part of the world.” Members of 
Bethlehem were reminded that they were part of a worldwide fellowship that 
labored for Christ’s kingdom in Pennsylvania and around the world. 


Devotional Literature - Related to Missional Activity 

The devotional texts were also at times consciously related to missional 
activity which was transpiring through Bethlehem. Reflection upon daily devotional 
literature could be used to support these activities with biblical grounding, to teach a 
related biblical lesson, or to encourage faith in biblical promises when hope was 


57 In Moravian terminology, the word "plan" encompasses several ideas. It can mean simple 
obedience to Christ’s general will as expressed in the Scriptures, but more often it refers to a 
particular will Christ has for a person or organization. From the perspective of Christ’s follower this 
would be synonymous with the terminology of “a calling” from God, but it does not need to be 
narrowly interpreted as a call to a lifelong ministry vocation; it can also be used to describe a 
temporary ministry assignment or project (other synonymous terms were a “posting” or “charge”). 
The concept of fulfilling Christ’s plan would also encompass the idea of obedience to a biblical 
command of Christ. The plan includes taking the message of free grace to the nations generally, and 
it also includes specific roles and assignments which individuals fulfill through lives of obedient 
service. For an example of the term's being used in a group discussion regarding "the Heathen Plan” 
and also being used in reference to “the plan” for a missionary’s upcoming journey see diary entry for 
January 6, 1745, Single Brethren's Diary: 1744-1804. 

58 Diary entry for August 19, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 73. 
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needed because of difficult circumstances. Instances of each of these practices can 

be seen in the record of the diary. When missionaries were sent out from Bethlehem 

in 1742, Zinzendorf applied the related biblical watchword to the missional activity: 

“He [Zinzendorf] also delivered the homily on the watchword for today, Isaiah 18:2, 

Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation, etc., with particular application to the journey 

to St. Thomas and the Indian centers which the pilgrims are to undertake.” 59 In 

another meeting, when two missionary couples were about to be sent from 

Bethlehem and various ministry reports from Europe were read aloud to the 

congregation, the preaching on the devotional text emphasized the importance of 

witnessing to Christ. The diarist noted: “They [the mission reports] brought us a 

blessing. Our beloved Bro. Anton, basing his remarks on the watchword, spoke with 

unction of witnessing, and it was a blessed occasion.” 60 

In a different instance, when there was a conference for all those involved in 

Native American mission work, the devotional texts were used to provide biblical 

instruction on how to face persecution. The diary reads: 

Go, bear His beautiful shame. Perhaps you will pull these hearts 
after you. Phil. 1:14. This watchword harmonizes incomparably 
with today’s saying of the Savior: Behold, I send you out as sheep 
among the wolves. Therefore you should be clever as snakes and as 
harmless as doves. Matt. 10:16. One learns from this how far one 
should go in suffering Satan’s envy intelligently, and when one must 
avoid it... .According to the saying of the Savior it was pointed out 
how one often must try to avoid suffering, if one is absolutely sure 
that neither the Savior nor people are served by it. So He Himself 
acted. At other times, one can confidently approach suffering if one 
knows that it is the Savior’s will. The Savior also did this when the 
time came which the Father had determined for Him to suffer. 

Because He also said, “When they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another one,” no witness can choose a permanent residence. He is 


59 Diary entry for December 29, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 132. 

60 Diary entry for July 20, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 157. 
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like a bird. When it is scared away from one tree, it flies to another 
tree and it sings again. 61 

A final example may be given of a time when government resistance and the 
loss of a missionary’s life was hampering ministry at a Native American mission 
station in New York. In this case the biblical promise of the devotional text 
provided encouragement and hope to the congregation. The diary entry reads: “ He 
will on this mountain remove the veil with which all nations are concealed and the 
covering with which all heathen are covered. Is. 25:7... .Every day we get the most 
beautiful promises from the Lamb and we cannot do anything other than rejoice in 
our hearts, in the hope that it will happen as promised.” 62 

If preaching on daily devotional literature at times made connections 
between the selected biblical text/hymn and Bethlehem’s missional activity and by 
example established a pattern for this sort of interpretation, it could be expected that 
individual members would have done the same thing as they personally reflected on 
these devotional texts. Indeed, examples of such behavior can be found. Sven 
Roseen was a member of the church who arrived in Bethlehem from Europe in 
December 1746. Asa member of the community he served in a number of 
capacities during the four remaining years of his life. For a season he was assigned 


61 Diary entry for April 25, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
282-283. 

62 Diary entry for March 3, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
235. Additional examples can be given. The promise of the following text was related to the fact 
that a number of Delaware Indians had been evangelized in nearby Nazareth: “ He is the light for the 
salvation of the heathen. He shines in the middle of the night and changes them into children of the 
light” See diary entry for March 18, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 2, 247. On another day, when an exploratory mission set out from Bethlehem, the daily 
devotional text read: “Say among the heathen that the Lord reigneth.” Two days later when the party 
had arrived at their destination it was reported, "though the Irish people were trying to make the 
Indians suspicious of Beth., the latter have nevertheless requested that the brethren should come and 
preach to them occasionally.” See diary entries for October 21 and 23, 1743, Hamilton, ed., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 169. 
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as a traveling evangelist and minister. On September 19, 1748 while traveling about 
and performing his ministry he wrote in his journal: “The daily text was ‘The Lord 
helped David whithersoever he went’, and I believed that the least one in the 
Kingdom of Heaven had the Saviour nearer than had David, (in the old covenant) 
and then I went out visiting. On the way I drew nourishment from the text of the 
day in company with all the Congregation [Bethlehem].” 63 Roseen regularly related 
the daily devotional texts to his own missional ministry. 

In another case, Abraham Muller was on a ministry journey in the region 
around Bethlehem and kept a record of daily devotional texts he was using along 
with his personal reflections. These were sent back to the congregation in 
Bethlehem and portions were incorporated into the congregational diary. Like 
Roseen had, in this instance Muller interpreted the message of the devotional text as 
relating to the missional purpose of his journey. The diary records: “Abr. Muller 
went farther and crossed the Susquehanna, his watchword being: Lamb, wherever a 
soul belonging to Your payment sits and sweats in unjust fetters, let him soon realize 
that by trusting in the blood and wounds he can venture forth and go to his true 
Husband. ” 64 

Bishop Spangenberg provides a final example. When traveling to Bethlehem 
to assume leadership of the congregation and its mission Spangenberg wrote in his 
diary: “The watchword, Bring in the fullness of the heathen congregation, was often 


63 Schwarze and Hillman, eds., Dansbury Diaries, 16. Sven Roseen's autobiographical testimony 
(Lebenslauj) appeared in the Bethlehem Diary on December 17, 1750. An English translation is 
given in Schwarze and Hillman, eds., Dansbury Diaries, 3-5. 

64 Diary entry for March 29, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
255-256. Muller's journey began March 19, 1745. 
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in our hearts today. We pray and hope that this will take place.” 65 Or, to put it in 
other words, Spangenberg was expressing the hope that this would take place by 
God’s enablement through the congregation’s missional outreach. 

Devotional Literature - God's Mission and Congregation Outreach 

In some cases diary entries simply list the devotional text for the day and do 
not make specific comments regarding preaching or discussion on the daily text. 
This practice should not be a surprise; something so commonplace did not often 
merit special mention. 66 Yet even when the diary presented the daily text with only 
a biblical reference and/or a single line of hymn text, this commemoration allows 
one to see the ideas upon which the congregation reflected. 

Reviewing the simple notations of the day’s Bible verse and hymn line 
creates an impression of the importance this community placed on God’s mission 
and the church’s outward witness. When the diary entry notes a devotional-text 
hymn line which has a theme related to mission, as one might expect, the same 
thematic emphases mentioned in this study’s analysis of missional hymnody appear 
(refer to Table 3 in chapter four for a list of emphases). 67 In addition, biblical texts 


65 Spangenberg's diary entry for October 29, 1744, in Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 176. 

66 In addition to this, diarists changed from time to time and had different writing styles. Various 
accounts and materials were also incorporated into edited versions of the official Bethlehem diary, 
copies of which were prepared and sent to Europe. At times daily entries are very brief; at other 
times they are quite descriptive. Because of this variation, sometimes the diary entries did not 
include the daily text at all. At other times the devotional text was simply noted at the beginning of 
the entry. In still others, the text was cited and commentary on the day's use of the text was given in 
the entry. 

67 A sampling of daily devotional texts from 1745 may suffice here. The theme of witness of the 
gospel can be seen in daily-text hymn lines for May 13 and May 22, 1745, see Nelson, Dreydoppel, 
and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 301, 307. The idea of souls as the reward of Christ's 
suffering (Ransom Theory) can be seen in daily-text hymn lines for February 3 and April 27, 1745, 
see Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 212, 285. The idea of God's 
enabling his mission is seen in daily-text hymn lines for February 24, April 1, and April 16, 1745, see 
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regularly pointed the congregation to missional themes. Examples taken from a 

five-month period in 1745 illustrate the periodic reminders which individuals and 

the community as a whole received through the devotional texts: 68 

January 6, 1745: “The Lord is King. Let the land rejoice and all the 
islands be glad. Be jubilant, O earth, and shout, you hills, because 
the mouth of witnesses extols Jesus to you, for this is Jehovah’s 
mighty seal, a sign of blessing He promises you. ” 

February 3, 1745: “When a king has many people, that is his glory. 

Prov. 14:28. Therefore in these times let us free from their pit many 
thousands as booty of the cross. ” 

February 7, 1745: “The first fruit of our congregations often still 
makes us weep for joy. I Thes. 1:7.” 

March 14, 1745: “And we still await, for the sake of the sweet Lamb 
(for His gaze is power), the gathering to Him of a great number of 
people. Rev. 14:6.” 

March 16, 1745: “Do I have to travel across the world, if only You 
with Your sign are near to me? They will see Him, etc. John 19:37.” 

April 1, 1745: “Especially during soldiers’ sweat and pilgrims’ trips 
my Lamb presents us on the narrow chosen path. That is the way, 
etc. Is. 30:21.” 

April 2, 1745: “All heathen shall praise and bless you, for you shall 
be a worthy land, says the Lord of Hosts. Mai. 3:12. And bear 
witness to the covenant in blood on which the church stands. ’’ 

April 16, 1745: “I am sought by those who did not ask for Me. lam 
found by those who did not seek Me. And to the heathen, who did not 
call on My name, I say, ‘Here I am. ’ Is. 65:1. Lord, is not everything 


Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 226, 259, 275. The idea of the 
corporate witness of the church may be seen in daily-text hymn lines for January 18 and April 2, 
1745, see Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 202, 259-260. 

6S The daily devotional texts used in Bethlehem in the year 1745 were not the official 1745 texts. 
It is assumed that the official printed version had not yet reached Bethlehem. Instead, watchwords 
were drawn from a variety of other materials. The diary for January 1, 1745 gives the decision 
reached by the Helpers Conference on this matter: "In the dusk of evening we would use the 
watchword, which is drawn daily by lot from among all the congregation's sayings issued so far and 
which really belongs to our pilgrims' activity." In addition to the Old Testament watchwords the 
congregation also used the "Lamb's texts" (of 1740) for morning devotions and as the basis for 
Singing Meetings, and sometimes used another scripture collection referred to as the "sayings of the 
Savior." See Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 12, 193. 
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brought to amazement through Your power, and how powerfully the 
glory of Your voice calls at this time!” 

April 20, 1745: "One called to the other, so that the threshold shook 
from the voice of their calling. Is. 6:4. Our voice makes too soft a 
sound in the same harmony; therefore, instead of singing, increase 
our efforts as Soldiers. ” 

April 27, 1745: "Lamb, we believe that You, through Your blood, 
have purchased us as Your true property. We speak it, and also the 
people clearly believe it. By that everyone will recognize. John 
13:35.” 

May 11, 1745: "Bring in the fullness of the heathen congregation. 

Luke 14:23.” 

May 13, 1745: “They will listen to it or leave it. They are indeed a 
disobedient house, but they shall know that a prophet is among them. 

Ezek. 2:5. We sing it and say it for the blessing of all those who only 
want their hearts and disciples ’ ears to become familiar with Jesus.'’’’ 

May 22, 1745: u You shall be known as priests of the Lord, and 
people will call you servants of our God, and you will eat the riches 
of the heathen and exalt yourselves above their glory. Is. 61:6. This 
is immediately engraved in the hearts of witnesses: I must have 
children or I will die. And a maxim of all is: one will not be happy, 
until a large number of souls are saved.” 69 

As illustrated above, in both the Bible verses and companion hymn lines of 
the devotional texts, an emphasis upon Christ’s atonement which sets lost souls free 
as the reward of Christ’s sufferings can be seen. The mission to the world is God’s 
own mission in which he calls lost humanity to himself, eventually gathers a great 
number of worshippers, and provides care and guidance for human witnesses who 
are engaged in his mission. The church acknowledges that it is Christ’s possession 
and was purchased by his blood; it prays for the success of evangelization (the 
“fullness of the heathen congregation”) and for blessing on its own efforts of 


69 The preceding quotations are found in Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 2, 196, 212, 214, 244, 245, 259, 259-260, 275, 278, 285, 299, 301, 307, respectively. 
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witness, and rejoices in the spiritual fruit which God brings—the “first fruit” from 
among various peoples. Thus, the church is seen as an instrument which God uses 
for his mission—it willingly aligns itself with Christ’s plan. 

For the community at Bethlehem, the use of devotional literature and related 
sermons on the devotional texts was a primary means to hear the word of Christ 
proclaimed to the congregation for its edification, direction, and mission. The 
community not only received the word of Christ for themselves, but they also 
proclaimed the message of a loving Savior to the surrounding world. Hospitality 
was another form of witness which combined word and deed in a powerful 
testimony. Welcoming strangers, caring for needs, and speaking words of spiritual 
hope were all gifts of hospitality which the Bethlehem community generously 
shared with outsiders. I now turn to this subject. 

Communicating in Deeds: Hospitality and Inclusive Community 
Introduction 

Bethlehem was a hive of human activity. A number of those who have studied 
the records of its earliest years have been surprised by the constant flow of persons 
in and out the frontier settlement. One researcher of the early twentieth century 
remarked, “Everything is movement!...A constant coming and going of ‘Pilgrims’, 
of red and white visitors.” Though Bethlehem was located on the edge of 
unsettled territory it was still only sixty miles from Philadelphia, one of the largest 
and most important cities of colonial America. Bethlehem itself was not 
insignificant. Within a few years it possessed imposing stone-and-timber, multistory 

70 


Erbe, Bethlehem , 18. 
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buildings which were some of the most impressive structures in colonial 
Pennsylvania at that time. 71 The second single brothers’ house is an example of the 
large-scale colonial buildings found in Bethlehem as early as the 1740s. (See 
Figure 4.) 



Figure 4. Second Single Brothers' House, erected 1748, extant. 


All sorts of non-Moravians—passing travelers, traders, visiting neighbors, 
and even fleeing horse thieves—sought hospitality from the Bethlehem 


71 For an overview of colonial Bethlehem's architecture, see William J. Murtagh, Moravian 
Architecture and Town Planning: Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Other Eighteenth-Century American 
Settlements (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1967); Kenneth G. Hamilton, Bernard 
E. Michel, and Fred Bees, Church Street in Old Bethlehem , updated ed. (Bethlehem, Pa.: Moravian 
Congregation of Bethlehem, 1988); and an older work, Karl H. Snyder, An Architectural Monograph: 
Moravian Architecture of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania , The White Pine Series of Architectural 
Monographs 13 (New York: Whitehead, 1927). 

72 Initially this structure served as a dormitory for single men and housed their chapel and rooms 
for the craft industries of their choir. Dedicated in November 1748, it was the largest building in 
Bethlehem at the time—six stories, including a basement and two levels of attic. It was used for 
other purposes during years which followed, including use as a temporary hospital during the 
American Revolutionary War. See Murtagh, Moravian Architecture and Town Planning , 54-62; and 
Hamilton, Michel, and Bees, Church Street in Old Bethlehem, 15-18. 
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community. Although Bethlehem had a growing craft industry which was created 
not only to serve internal needs but also for profitable commerce with the outside 
world, it was at the same time (and most importantly) a religious enclave which was 
strictly regulated to preserve the Moravians’ spiritual way of life. The tension which 
existed between these sometimes conflicting realities is understandable. How did 
Bethlehem’s leaders choose to balance the necessity of contact with the surrounding 
non-Christian world with the potential it created for harmful outside influences? 
What would hospitality toward strangers look like in a community which had a 
policy of carefully evaluating anyone who wanted to move to Bethlehem (i.e., 
potential church members), with more than a few applicants turned away? 74 

The balance which leaders created was thoughtfully reasoned and also 
informed by the community’s missional purpose. While not compromising its own 
concern for decorum and orderliness, Bethlehem was a welcoming place for non- 
Moravians. In fact, I will argue that receiving non-Moravian visitors was an 
important form of witness and can be considered a missional practice in Bethlehem. 
The Moravians of Bethlehem sought to create what I will call “inclusive 
community”—a unique form of hospitality which was practiced by a community 
that some have incorrectly perceived as being closed to the outside world. I will 
argue that Bethlehem’s openness to the stranger derived in part from its missional 
identity. Many visitors moved in and out of Bethlehem; the kind of contact which 
outsiders were allowed to make with community members was carefully prescribed, 

73 The diary entry for March 20, 1745 reads: “Several strangers arrived here last evening and 
wanted to stay in Bethlehem. Since they were not known, we directed them to the inn, but they 
hardly had arrived there when they were arrested as horse thieves by constables who had expected 
them.” Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 248. 

74 I remind the reader of what has already been said in chapter two regarding Bethlehem's policy 
and process for accepting new residents and members. 
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based on the visitor’s relationship to the community and the nature of the visit. The 
Bethlehem community was neither completely open nor closed to the outside 
world—a more precise description would be to say that Bethlehem was a 
congregation and town with permeable social boundaries. 

The form of witness which Bethlehem Moravians displayed to visiting 
friends and strangers has had little visibility in the vast majority of literature on 
Bethlehem. The earliest histories of Bethlehem (mostly written by Moravian church 
historians) competently described Bethlehem’s inward religious life and its outward 
itinerant and cross-cultural ministries, but most of them neglected the intersection of 

7c 

the two spheres within the bounds of Bethlehem itself. 

The next phase of Bethlehem research, conducted from the early to mid¬ 
twentieth century, primarily consisted of sociological analyses of the community. 
Typically, Moravian religious rituals and missionary activities were at least briefly 
described, but for the most part these studies paid less attention to Bethlehem’s 
outward purpose than the intriguing features of its shared economic and social 
existence. 76 Sessler, in a characteristic study of this type, speaks little of 
Bethlehem’s outreach to people in its neighborhood and beyond and which took 
place both inside and outside of the town. Instead, Sessler uses the imagery of walls 


75 The following histories would fall into this category: Reichel, The Early History of the Church 
of the United Brethren ; Levering, History of Bethlehem: and Hamilton and Hamilton, History of the 
Moravian Church. (Hamilton's is a broader Moravian Church history but treats early Bethlehem, 
132-145.) Reichel mentions the cost of boarding many visiting friends when discussing the 
operational costs of Bethlehem, but does not elaborate any further (167). Levering's tome on 
Bethlehem briefly mentions the existence of visitors (66) and Bethlehem's two inns for visitors (190- 
191, 371), but does not discuss the missional purpose of such hospitality. Hamilton does not address 
the topic of Bethlehem's witness to its many visitors. 

76 In this general category of Bethlehem studies I would include: Erbe, Bethlehem: Sessler, 
Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians: and Gollin, Moravians in Two Worlds: A 
Study of Changing Communities. 
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surrounding Bethlehem to describe its restricted form of residency and its posture 
toward the outside world. Speaking of the transition away from the communal 
General Economy Sessler writes: “The abrogation of the General Economy in 1762 
thus did not mean that the walls of Moravianism were being broken down; on the 
contrary, the philosophy of exclusivism was tenaciously adhered to for the next 
eighty years.” 77 Histories written from early on describe Bethlehem’s controlled 
residency with terms such as exclusive community, closed community, and 
restricted settlement. While these terms are accurate—insofar as they are used to 
describe the careful selection of church members/residents, the policy that the 
church owned all town property, and the fact that non-Moravians were not allowed 
to live inside the Moravian part of Bethlehem—they are easily misconstrued to 
mean that the people of Bethlehem were cut off from the larger society and wanted 
to keep to themselves. Researchers like Sessler may have contributed to this 
misconception by using imagery such as walls when describing Bethlehem and its 
relation with outsiders. Similar misconceptions existed in the earliest years of the 
settlement when rumors spread that the Moravians of Bethlehem were papists and 

70 

some erroneously concluded that Bethlehem was a nunnery. 

More recent publications related to Bethlehem have been specialist studies 
that have focused on particular aspects of Bethlehem or its membership. The narrow 
research questions which historians, theologians, sociologists, and economists have 
sought to answer have usually precluded critical observations about Bethlehem’s 


77 Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 198. 
7S Levering, History of Bethlehem, 174, 488n2. 
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79 

hospitality and inclusive community as a missional strategy. Two exceptions can 
be highlighted among the more recent publications. Smaby briefly acknowledges 
Bethlehem’s contact with strangers and points to various places non-Moravians 
might be allowed to visit: 

They [non-Moravians] were allowed to visit the various Choir houses 
and schools, attend worship services, inspect the industries, and to 
walk the grounds. They were even sometimes entertained with 
concerts by Moravian musicians. But when they toured Bethlehem, 
they came in by invitation and under escort. This practice suggests 
that the Moravians built their inns on the margins of their town not to 
thwart all contact between residents and outsiders, but to regularize 
that contact and to keep it from interfering with community life and 

OA 

the routine of work in Bethlehem. 

This is as far as Smaby carried the idea in this study, and she does not connect this 
kind of activity to a missional purpose. 

Engel takes a step further than Smaby and makes a connection between 
Bethlehem’s hospitality and the religious reasons which stood behind it. She 
correctly sees a relationship between Bethlehem’s hospitality and its missional 
purpose: “As missionaries, the Brudergemeine viewed all interactions as occasions 
to spread the Gospel, either directly or through example, and outsiders were 
welcome. Strangers, as non-Moravians were called, regularly visited town and 


79 The following studies, which draw heavily from primary sources of Bethlehem, would 
exemplify this category. Faull looks at women's lives in Faull, Moravian Women's Memoirs: Their 
Related Lives, 1750-1820 ; Atwood carefully examines Bethlehem's ritual life in Atwood, Community 
of the Cross', and Sawyer describes the religious experience of Moravians in Sawyer, "The Religious 
Experience of the Colonial American Moravian Church." Sawyer considers the religious experience 
of the Moravians on a broader geographic scale than the title suggests, but he does include 
Bethlehem. None of these studies make much of Bethlehem's non-Moravian visitors. 

80 Smaby, "From Communal Pilgrims to Family Flouseholders," 123-124. 
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attended worship services; this was a prime reason why services were held in 

O 1 

English on a regular basis.” 

I believe that Engel has given us another vantage point from which to 
consider Bethlehem’s form of settlement and its interaction with the outside world 
on its own property. “ Bethlehem’s leaders wished to carefully select church 
members/residents and to regulate interactions with non-Moravians inside 
Bethlehem in order to preserve their own vision for Christian life and community, 
and so that Bethlehem’s communal life might provide a form of witness to non- 
Moravian visitors. In this section I will seek to continue from Engel’s starting point 
and further develop the concept by showing how Bethlehem implemented its form 
of inclusive community and by arguing that it was intended to be a missional 
practice which gave witness to the gospel through the ritual life of the congregation. 

I will also suggest that terms such as “closed community” and “exclusive 
settlement”—though accurate in some sense—may not be the most helpful 
descriptors. Instead, I will propose that a more nuanced conception of Bethlehem’s 
sense of community should lead to the search for alternative terminology. 

Terminology for Non-Moravians 

Non-Moravian visitors could be placed into two general categories. “Friend” 
was a term that was used for non-resident visitors who had some level of an 
agreeable prior association with the congregation. Non-resident friends were often 
developed through contacts made by itinerant Moravian ministers who traveled in 

81 Engel, Religion and Profit , 64-65. Also see the chapter section subtitled "Bethlehem's 
Neighborhood," 62-68. 

82 These realities, considered from the perspective of commerce, have already been adequately 
addressed within the literature on Bethlehem. See Engel, Religion and Profit. 
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the regions around Bethlehem. The Moravians’ so-called “diaspora ministry” in 
Europe, previously described, provided the model for this form of itineration. 

Before rural congregations were fully established with their own ministers, persons 
from these fledgling groups/congregations sometimes visited Bethlehem as invited 
guests of Bethlehem’s itinerant ministers. For example, on August 31, 1742 the 
diarist recorded: “This afternoon our fisher brethren...arrived here in Bethlehem 
from all of their stations, bringing a large following of friends from all places where 
they work....” 83 

Friends of the congregation had either a formalized or informal relationship. 
When formalized, a friend might become “a charge” of the congregation. This 
status represented an intentional, mutual relationship of fellowship with the 
Bethlehem congregation, but without the person’s becoming a resident and member 
of it. An example of this type of relationship can be seen in the diary entry for 
December 29, 1742: 

In the evening meeting a group of seventeen persons, consisting in 
part of friends from our own neighborhood, in part of English 
brethren and sisters from Philadelphia, was introduced to the 
congregation. Then at their wish and request for fellowship with and 
participation in the grace, blessing, and peace of our congregation, 
and for deeper grounding and closer union with each other, they were 
accepted as charges of the congregation and warmly commended to 
the Saviour. 84 

“Stranger” was a term sometimes used to refer to any kind of non-Moravian, 
but at other times it was used in a narrower sense to mean a non-Moravian who did 


83 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 76. 

84 Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 131. 
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not have the prior association requisite to be acknowledged as a friend. 85 Strangers 
could be simply travelers who happened to seek hospitality for a night, or they might 
be persons visiting Bethlehem with a premeditated purpose. Of strangers who were 
making a planned visit, some were deemed to be curious visitors (in a positive 
sense), others were considered to be suspicious, and some were known to be in 
opposition to the Moravians. 86 Genuinely curious visitors were welcomed and 
treated patiently: “The three non-Moravians, hailing from the vicinity of New York, 
who had arrived yesterday to take stock [of Bethlehem], namely, Peter Gross, Joh. 
Geber, and Henrich Geber, who were full of amusing questions, left again today, but 
with quite a different attitude toward Bethlehem than they had had.” 

Such openness might be expected for the genuinely curious but, remarkably, 
even those who were known to be hostile were at times welcomed into the 
community: “Various non-Moravians were here, some also who are not well- 
disposed toward us.” Another example points to someone who was considered an 
enemy of the congregation: “Antes and his father left for home again; the latter, who 
has been an enemy of our congregation and has now visited it for the first time, 
spent his day in the congregation of God in good spirits and, we hope, with 


85 As evidence of a distinction between the two, the diary entry for November 11, 1742 reads: 
"This Lord’s Day was one that was blessed in an unusual degree. Many non-resident friends, also, 
and strangers attended divine worship." Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 107. 

86 An example of suspicious visitors whose motives were unclear to congregation members was 
recorded in the diary on July 18, 1744: “[Three men] came here. We do not know, however, whether 
to visit, as they allege, or to see if the slanders which have been circulated about many hundreds of 
Indians in Bethlehem are true." Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 103. 

87 Diary entry for January 31, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 139. For an 
additional example see the diary entry for October 19, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 
168. 

88 Diary entry for January 19, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 137. 
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blessing.” Part of the strategy behind inviting strangers into Bethlehem was 
pragmatic—to make friends out of enemies if possible. 

Arrangements for Welcoming Visitors 

Various external circumstances drew visitors to Bethlehem. Some came for 
purposes of trade with Bethlehem’s craft industries, neighbors at times sought 
protection during seasons of unrest with native tribes or war between colonial 
powers, militias were temporarily quartered in Bethlehem, Native Americans sought 
food during times of hardship and shelter from violence, and leaders of competing 
religious groups made visits (even when supposed by some in Bethlehem to have 
actually been spying out their community). 90 Many others, however, came with a 
desire to understand more about this unique religious community and to participate 
in its worship practices. While the community looked for an opportunity to be a 
witness for Christ with every sort of visitor, it is with the latter group of interested 
non-Moravians that the congregation most fully practiced its form of inclusive 
community. 

How to receive non-Moravian visitors presented a complex problem, 
particularly in the early months of the settlement’s existence, when the community 
was still in the process of establishing guidelines, and physical space within the few 
buildings was quite limited. In the first few months after the congregation had been 
organized the issue of dealing with strangers was a frequent topic of discussion 
within congregational and committee meetings. For example, on July 1, 1742 the 

S9 Diary entry for July 1, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 97. 

90 Some brethren were quite suspicious of the intentions of a visitor from the Ephrata community 
(a nearby sect) and believed he was "spying out the inner structure of our congregation." Still, the 
visitor was welcomed and stayed two days. Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 102. 
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following decision was made: “A brother who holds no office and has no 
instructions must not undertake or arrange matters as he himself pleases, for 
example, bring non-Moravians [“fremde Leute”] to private ceremonies and 
gatherings, without asking and receiving express permission from the elders and 
wardens. Proper procedure requires this.” 91 Later in the same month it was decided 
that a sacristan would be posted outside congregation council meetings to prevent 
non-Moravians from gaining entrance and creating a disturbance. The problem of 
accommodating overnight stays was also discussed. 92 

A little over a month later a series of decisions were made in a meeting of the 
congregation council, some of which reveal the tension between wanting to keep a 
controlled community which lived by its religious ideals and wanting to facilitate 
interaction with those not of the community. The council decided that it would be 
necessary to build a house to accommodate non-Moravian visitors and to have 
congregation members who would monitor the visits of strangers. Thus began the 
role of the Moravian “stranger-servant” ( Fremclen-diener ), a male congregation 
member who had the responsibility of guiding tours of Bethlehem, monitoring 
behavior of non-resident visitors, answering questions, and providing explanations 
of community life in Bethlehem. Limits of acceptable behavior were also defined: 
“Should instances occur of people expressing and behaving themselves here in 
Bethlehem in an unrestrained and unruly manner, they should promptly be told that 
such things are absolutely not to be tolerated here and that such insolent behavior 

91 Congregation council meeting minutes, decision number 2, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, 

Vol. 7,28. 

92 Diary entry for July 29, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 48. 

93 See the decisions of the congregation council meeting of September 7, 1742, Hamilton, ed., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 80-82. Note the decisions numbered 3, 11, 12, 15, and 17. 
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would be reported to the justice or in some other proper quarter. Should they not 
comply, however, they should be sent back the way they came.” 94 Having made 
such decisions did not mean that all problems with non-Moravian visitors were 
eliminated. In October 1742 another congregation council gave the following 
directive: “Non-Moravians must be taught to occupy the room for strangers. And 
anyone who may happen to see non-Moravians in our house is to guide them to their 
house without delay.” 95 

Eventually two inns to accommodate visitors were constructed on the 
perimeter of Bethlehem. The first inn was erected in 1745 to the south of Bethlehem 
and on the opposite side of the Lehigh River; the second inn was built on the north 
side of Bethlehem and began to host guests in 1760. 96 During the eight-month 
tenure of the first innkeepers the inn on the Lehigh River hosted more than 200 
visitors. Visitors who were least known by the congregation were accommodated 
in the inns on the outskirts of the town, while non-Moravian friends who were well 
known were sometimes accommodated within the central premises of Bethlehem, in 
guest rooms or dormitories, if space permitted. 

Even though there were potential moral risks and financial costs associated 
with hosting visitors and allowing them to have contact with the religious 


94 Congregation council decisions, number 15, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7,81. 

95 Diary entry for October 28, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 101. 

96 The first inn was later named the Crown Inn; the second erected was named the Sun Inn. For 
their histories see two publications, William Cornelius Reichel, The Crown Inn, near Bethlehem, 
Penna. 1745 (Philadelphia: King & Baird, 1872); and William Cornelius Reichel, The Old Sun Inn, at 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1758. Now the Sun Hotel. An Authentic History , 2nd ed. (Doylestown, Pa.; W. W. H. 
Davis Printer, 1876). The first inn was constructed on the Simpson Tract, land purchased by the 
Moravians on the south side of the Lehigh River, near the ferry crossing. Before being named The 
Crown, the inn was referred to simply as "The Tavern over the water [the river]." Reichel, The 
Crown Inn, 31. 

97 Samuel Powell and his wife were the first innkeepers. Reichel, The Crown Inn , 31-32. 
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community, the diary makes it clear that showing interest and hospitality toward 
non-residents was an important value for the congregation. During his visit, 
Zinzendorf once chided the Bethlehem congregation: “Bro. Ludwig [Zinzendorf] in 
particular admonished the brethren very earnestly to show more faithfulness and 
conscientiousness in their concern for their non-Moravian brethren than they have 

QO 

up to the present.” 

The congregation began to develop various ways to include visitors in the 
religious life of the community. Initially, arrangements were made to allow visitors 
to observe certain worship rituals which took place in the Saal —looking on from an 
adjacent room. The following decisions of the congregation council initiated several 
actions: 


5. Windows are to be made for spectators in Bro. Ludwig’s room for 
special occasions, such as the prostration and the Communion. They 
[visitors] are to enter first, at all times. In future the whole entrance 
hall in the new addition is to be devoted to this, and the stairway 
placed further back. 6. Certain brethren are to look after the non- 
Moravians who visit us, spend time with them, and converse with 
them. For this week these will be: [several brothers and sisters were 
named].” 99 

In addition, a regular meeting for visiting non-Moravians was established: 
“When non-Moravian brethren visit us, two hours shall be devoted each day to the 
discussion of all manner of topics for their benefit... .The meeting for non- 
Moravians is to be held at 3 o’clock.” 100 In response to this form of hospitality, 


98 Diary entry for July 10, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 35. The countervailing 
concerns embedded within this complex issue can be seen in several of Zinzendorf s statements 
recorded in the diary. Two months after making the above admonition Zinzendorf expressed 
reservations about the customary duties and obligations expected of Bethlehem by its neighbors. See 
Zinzendorf s remarks on September 7, 1742 (reference item number 3), Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem 
Diary, Vol. 1, 80. Developing balanced policies on this matter took some time. 

99 Diary entry for July 1, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 28. 

100 At times food was also provided. See diary entries for July 12 and 29, 1742, Hamilton, ed., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 37, 48. Explanations about Bethlehem's religious rituals were given to the 
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numbers of non-Moravian visitors began to come to Bethlehem to observe the many 
Saturday and Sunday worship services. For a season, preaching services were held 
in both German and English and special services were planned for the visitors. 101 
Particularly in the mid-1740s there are many references to the special “service for 

strangers” in the community diary, and the brief notation “There were many non- 

102 

Moravians present” occurs over and over. 

It is important to note that Bethlehem’s ability to receive visitors changed 
over the two decades of the General Economy due to fluctuating external 
circumstances, both socio-religious and political. By the end of the 1740s the 

i rn 

religious fervor of the first Great Awakening was waning and denominations were 
beginning to more fully establish an organized presence in colonial North America. 
During the same decade Moravian itinerant ministers working from Bethlehem 
experienced increasing religious conflict with other church denominations. 104 At the 


visitors; see diary entry for February 20, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 2, 224. While Zinzendorf was still in Bethlehem he sometimes conducted pastoral interviews 
with visiting guests; see diary entry for September 3, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 
77. 

101 For example, on July 1, 1742 it was decided: "In future a preaching service in English is to be 
held every Sunday to give our English neighbors and the Irish an opportunity to hear us." Hamilton, 
ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7, 28. At times there were two services for strangers on Sundays, one in 
the morning and the other in the afternoon. See diary entries for June 28 and July 12, 1744, Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 94, 100. At other times services were 
conducted in English and German. See the diary entry for April 5, 1744, when many visitors, both 
German and English, were present and preaching occurred in both languages; Nelson, Dreydoppel, 
and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 54. 

102 For examples of such references see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 49, 75, 148, 163; 
and Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 18, 49, 87, 132, 144, 149, 162, 308. 

103 For underlying issues which fueled the Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies see Martin E. 
Lodge, "The Crisis of the Churches in the Middle Colonies, 1720-1750," Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography 95, no. 2 (1971): 195-220; and John B. Frantz, "The Awakening of Religion 
Among the German Settlers in the Middle Colonies," William and Mary Quarterly 33, no. 2 (1976): 
266-288. 

104 For the colonial Moravians' controversies with other religious groups see Aaron Spencer 
Fogleman, "Religious Conflict and Violence in German Communities During the Great Awakening," 
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same time, parts of the Moravian itinerant ministry were no longer as necessary 
when former “preaching places” became settled Moravian congregations with 
regular ministers. In part due to these factors, Bethlehem's itinerant/diaspora 
ministry was scaled back significantly, and by the late 1740s much of Bethlehem’s 
outward ministry was redirected toward Native American missions. All of these 
factors impinged upon the number of visitors coming to Bethlehem out of religious 
curiosity and/or need. 

In the mid-1750s the Seven Years’ War and resulting conflicts between 
white settlers and Native Americans strained Bethlehem's cross-cultural ministry to 
native tribes. From that point forward Bethlehem’s missions to native tribes were 
systematically displaced to regions further west and away from white settlement. 
The Bethlehem community’s direct contact with Native Americans was 
progressively reduced as its missionaries served at more distant places. 105 

These changes are not evidence of diminished concern for hospitality and 
inclusive community; instead, they show the choices community leaders made when 
grappling with external influences which were, in part, beyond their control. Thus, 
examining Bethlehem's ministry of hospitality in the earlier, less restricted years 
provides the researcher with a view of a highly creative period when the 
congregation was free to pursue its missional values with relatively few 
encumbrances. 


in Backcountry Crucibles, 185-207; Atwood, "Muhlenberg's Conflict with the Moravians in 
America," 47-92; and Burkholder, "Disenfranchised Awakeners." 

105 See Engel, Religion and Profit, 135-160; and Albert F. Jordan, "The Moravians and the 
Indians During the French and Indian War," Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society 22, no. 
1 (1969): 1-14. 
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Hospitality and Inclusive Community as a Missional Practice 

Congregation diaries provide insight into the ways non-Moravians were 
included in the ritual life of the community and the kind of witness which was 
conveyed through such means, both directly and indirectly. I will first consider the 
more direct form of witness to the gospel which came through preaching to 
Bethlehem’s visitors. 


Direct Verbal Witness - Preaching to Non-Moravians 

As I have shown already, non-Moravians were welcome to attend and 
observe worship services, which sometimes included preaching. Visitors heard 
preaching that was for the entire congregation, and at times preaching was directed 
to the visitors in particular. In a number of these instances the act of preaching 
became a missional practice and was used to communicate the gospel. Frequent 
themes which visitors to Bethlehem heard in Moravian preaching were Christ’s 
sacrificial atonement, his ransom of lost souls, and the grace and salvation which is 
thereby offered to sinners. 

Peter Bohler, one of Bethlehem’s early leaders, reiterated these themes in his 
preaching to congregation members and non-Moravian visitors: 

Then Bro. Boler [Bohler] preached on Romans 8:3 and developed 
it as follows: 

1. What the law could not do. 

2. How God found a way out, or what means He found to carry out 
His purpose. He sent His Son, etc. Thereby He brought it about that 
sin would be unable to make the slightest claim to dominion over 
those who are able to believe that Jesus died and by His death 
brought about eternal salvation and bliss. Rather, they should 
consider and treat it as a malefactor whose sentence had already been 
pronounced and who had been condemned to death. So they ought 
not to have the slightest fear of it, etc. 
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There were a number of non-Moravians present, some of whom 
did not lack appreciation. 106 

In another instance, when many strangers were present, Bohler preached on 
the subject of “seeing the wounds in the hands and side of Jesus.” 107 A few months 
later a record of another of Bohler’s sermons was made: “If someone wants to 
commit himself to God’s mercy, come what may, he must know what basis he has to 
do so.. .that one must hold Jesus’ merit, wounds, and death in honor and in heartfelt 
faith. There were many strangers present, who paid close attention, and without 
doubt it gained entrance into their hearts.” Such messages were sometimes 
referred to as “a testimony to the blood of the Lamb.” 109 

Other leaders in the congregation also preached evangelistic messages on 
similar themes when visitors were present, as was the case when Christoph Pyrlaeus 
preached in April 1744: “[Strangers] were present in a considerable number. 

Pyrlaeus conducted the English service on the text for the day. In the afternoon he 
also preached on the Epistle lesson, particularly on the words He has sacrificed 
Himself for our sins in His body on the tree, so that we have died to sins and live to 
righteousness, etc. A feeling of grace moved powerfully among the souls, and one 
felt that the blood of the wounds was present.” 110 


106 Diary entry for August 19, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 72. 

107 Diary entry for April 12, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
56. 

108 Diary entry for August 2, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 

no 

109 Diary entry for October 13, 1743, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 167. 

110 Diary entry for April 19, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


58 . 
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Bishop Spangenberg preached the first weekend after he arrived at the end of 

1744 to assume leadership of the Bethlehem congregation. Non-Moravians were 

present, and Spangenberg continued Bethlehem’s preaching on the same themes: 

Br. Spangenberg conducted the service at eleven o’clock, based on 
the text: The Bridegroom comes. Prepare body and soul... .We shall 
know Him by His pierced hands and feet and by the hole in His 
side... .Our preparation is not to be sought for in our 
accomplishments and actions but by our allowing the Mother, the 
Holy Spirit, to adorn us in every respect through the blood and 
wounds and through the power derived therefrom, so that our 
Bridegroom may rejoice over us. He added much more regarding the 
love and the glorious qualities of our dear Savior, in which He far 
excels the love of a husband, a bridegroom, a brother. It left a great 
impression on the people. There were fairly many strangers present, 
as well. 111 

Native American Moravian converts, who at times lived on Bethlehem’s 
property or nearby, also participated in this kind of ministry by welcoming visiting 
tribe members and sharing the gospel message with them. One notes the same 
evangelistic themes in their preaching: “Various Indians from the area of Wajomick 
came to Bethlehem for a visit. They stayed here for Isaac’s sake [a Native American 
convert] and listened to his powerful speaking about Jesus Christ and His suffering 
for us, by which He acquired us as His own property.” A number of similar 
instances in which Native American brethren testified to non-believing tribe 

113 

members are recorded in the diaries. 

It is important to note the kind of commentary which diarists added when 
they described visits by non-Moravians. Though the diarists paid careful attention to 


111 Diary entry for December 5, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 
2, 162. 

112 Diary entry for March 6, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
238. 

113 For examples see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 188; and Nelson, Dreydoppel, and 
Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 37, 247, 288. 
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the numbers of visitors and whether attendance was greater or lesser than prior 
weeks, an equal emphasis was placed on describing how visitors were perceived to 
have responded emotionally or spiritually to the message. The intended purpose of 
Bethlehem’s preaching was to touch the hearts of the listeners, and diarists looked 
for evidence that God’s grace was at work in the visitors. Observations which 
appear in the diary include that: 

• listening visitors were attentive, 

• hearts were being softened or moved, 

• the message made an impression on visitors, 

• the sermons had gained entrance into their hearts, 

• tears were shed by visitors, 

• hearts were worried about their salvation, 

• visitors took away a blessing from the experience, 

• visitors were awakened or amazed by the message, 

• God’s grace and the stirring of the Spirit were at work. 114 

When such evidence could not be found the problem was sometimes attributed to 
the visitor’s having a spiritually “dead heart,” and the visit was assumed to have 
been a failure. 115 

It must be acknowledged that most of the observations above are subjective 
opinions of Bethlehem’s diarists. What can be said with certainty, however, is that 
the hope for preaching to unsaved visitors was that they might ultimately experience 
Christ’s salvation: “There were many strangers present. According to all 
appearances, it [preaching] made a great impression on their hearts. May the Savior 
bless His word and use it for their salvation.” 116 At times it seems that visitors did 


114 For examples of each see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 7, 58-59, 95, 136, 145, 163; 
and Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 56, 64, 78, 85, 110, 143, 153. 

115 In the diary entry for July 15, 1744 we read of one such visit: "But he himself had a dead heart, 
and his visit here was for no good purpose." See Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem 
Diary, Vol. 2, 102. 

116 Diary entry for April 12, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


56 . 
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respond to Bethlehem’s verbal witness and encouragement to turn to the Savior— 
whether by public preaching or personal exhortation. Spangenberg made record of a 
situation in which “The Savior acted immediately in the case of Adam Drollinger, 
one of [Bethlehem’s] neighbors, who in his distress had gone to Br. Huber, had been 
advised to turn to the Savior, and had done so in childlike trust.” 117 


Indirect Witness - Inclusion in Bethlehem's Worship Practices 

Aside from direct, verbal forms of witness such as preaching, many visitors 
to Bethlehem experienced a different form of witness as they were included in or 
observed the congregation’s practice of various rituals. The religious life of the 
community and Christian symbolism and meaning portrayed in rites of worship bore 
witness to the gospel. Visitors were welcome to observe most services and rituals 
and could directly participate in some of them. For example, non-Moravians were 
present and observed the following kinds of religious activities: 

• burial services, 

• the rite of footwashing, 

• the rite of prostration, 

• the rite of baptism, 

• Holy Communion, 

• the praying/singing of litanies, 

• Bethlehem’s Prayer Days (Congregation Days), 

• New Year’s Eve vigils, 

118 

• outdoor hymn singing and prayers. 

Remarkably for the age, the Moravians’ practice of inclusive community, 
which welcomed outsiders to observe religious meetings, embraced visiting Native 


117 Spangenberg's diary entry for December 5, 1744, in Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., 
Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 185. 

118 For examples see Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 76, 95, 101, 160, 161; and Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 63, 74-76, 145, 172. 
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Americans and slaves of African descent. 119 On March 26, 1747 three Native 

American girls were baptized in Bethlehem. Bishop Johann Friedrich 

Cammerhoff presided over the baptismal service, in which he made a number of 

remarks regarding the process of salvation, the role of the Holy Spirit in drawing 

individuals to Christ, and the symbolism of Christ’s side wound. 

Though the spoken elements of the ritual were not directed to the guests, 

throughout the service visitors heard the basic truths of the gospel. After the ritual, 

the congregation fell to their knees as Cammerhoff prayed for Christ’s continued 

blessing on the missional activity of Bethlehem: 

Br. Cammerhoff prayed heartily to the Lamb, thanking him.. .that we 
are saved by His Wounds, and are entrusted with that Plan to publish 
and declare them in all the World; and that hitherto our Messengers 
and Witnesses, among Christians and Heathens, had been so richly 
blessed out of His Fullness. 

He besought likewise more and new Blessings on the whole 

Work of our Saviour in America, and particularly for those Places 

which were mentioned in the Prayer Day: That our Savior thro’ the 

Holy Spirit, our dear Mother, would prepare whole Hosts.. .who 

might powerfully display his Wounds in all the World. In particular 

he remembered the 3 Indians that were baptized into his Death, that 

He would eternally keep them in the Bundle of the Living.. .and 

121 

gather in many thousands more. 

The manuscript account concludes with the notation: “Among others, were 
present at this Baptism: 1. Two Delaware Indians, who came the Day before to visit 


119 See Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 98-99, 225, 239, 253. 

120 Johann Christoph Friedrich Cammerhoff (1721-1751) studied theology at Jena before joining 
the Moravians in 1743. He was ordained in Europe in 1745 and arrived in Bethlehem in January 
1747. Cammerhoff became the assistant to Spangenberg, while his wife (Anna von Pahlen) was an 
assitant overseer of the women. Cammerhoff died on April 28, 1751 in Bethlehem. See Levering, 
History of Bethlehem, 185-186; and Edmund De Schweinitz, "Some of the Fathers of the American 
Moravian Church: John Christoph Frederick Cammerhoff," Transactions of the Moravian Historical 
Society 2, no. 4-5 (1886): 175-183. 

121 "A Relation of the Baptism of Three Indian Girls in Bethlehem, March 26, 1747," Indian 
Missions, Generalia, Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. English translation; punctuation revised for 
clarity. 
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us. 2. A Negroe, our little Bastian’s Father, “ whose Master lives a Day’s Journey 
from Bethlehem. They all looked on and were much affected. Our Wish thereby 
was: That a Gleam and Spark of the Wound’s Light and Fire, might strike into their 
Hearts as Lightening.” In this instance the visitors witnessed an important 
religious ritual, heard the gospel communicated through the liturgy of the service, 
and, along with the congregation, heard Cammerhoff speak of the importance of 
spreading the gospel message throughout the world. The diarist expressed the hope 
that the hearts of the unconverted visitors would be spiritually enlightened by what 
they had witnessed. 

Aside from simply observing religious services, some non-Moravians were 
allowed to directly participate in Bethlehem’s religious life. The degree of 
participation depended upon the depth of relationship of the non-Moravian to the 
congregation. A number of strangers participated in Bethlehem’s many 
Lovefeasts. “ Sometimes non-resident “friends,” the kind of visitors who were 
most closely associated with the congregation, were also allowed to participate in 
Bethlehem’s morning prayers, quarter-of-an-hour devotional meetings, and the 
evening meetings of the hourly intercessors. 

In addition to attending religious services, non-believing Native Americans 
were also shown hospitality and provided with food, provisions, medicine, and 


122 The child Bastian was in the Bethlehem boarding school. See Schutt, "Complex Connections," 
45. 

123 See "A Relation of the Baptism of Three Indian Girls." 

124 See Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1 , 76, 162, 165, 167; and Nelson, Dreydoppel, and 
Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 190, 224, 225. 

125 For examples see the diary entries for December 22, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 1, 127; and April 25, 1743, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 283. 
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lodging. 126 When it came to providing a witness for Christ to visiting Native 
Americans, the congregation at Bethlehem intended for the initial form of witness to 
be the testimony of its communal life and Christian behavior: “Today our 
congregation council.. .reminded everyone that they should not ask curious 
questions of the Indians who come to visit us and also not get involved in religious 
discourse with them. We do not want to begin with them from doctrine. First they 
must get a different concept of Christ and His people from our behavior.” 127 
Whether through direct or indirect forms of witness, the Bethlehem community used 
hospitality to strangers as a missional practice. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter I have shown that daily devotional literature, hospitality, and 
related preaching were used to strengthen Bethlehem’s missional identity. Together, 
these practices communicated the message of Christ in both word and deed. As a 
result the congregation was edified and its outreach was strengthened. 

The Bethlehem congregation understood the daily devotional texts as coming 
from Christ for the daily needs of the community. Regular reading, reflection, 
expositional preaching, and discussion of the devotional texts collectively served as 
a formative spiritual practice in the life of the congregation. Church leaders used 


126 See Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 206, 207-208, 222, 224-225. 
The Moravians at Bethlehem were mindful of the potential danger of mixing gift-giving with the 
gospel. The following comment was made at an "Indian [workers'] Conference" on April 25, 1745: 
“And concerning the Indians who are strangers and pass through here....If they are only hungry and 
suffer want we will give them food, not under the condition that they should become Christians, but 
because they are hungry. If they seek something for their souls we will also care for them.” Nelson, 
Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 283. 

127 Diary entry for March 7, 1745, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 


239 . 
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certain devotional texts to reinforce important community values. At the same time, 
congregation members were to synchronize their hearts (“tune” them) to the 
message of the devotional text so that Christ’s Word could become formative within 
their lives and provide daily guidance. Recalling Zinzendorf s imagery, such 
familiarity with God’s Word and yielding to divine intention were eventually to 
make a “living Bible” out of the congregation—a powerful form of witness to the 
surrounding non-believing world. It is not that other forms of interaction with the 
Scripture were entirely absent—traditional preaching and occasional public Bible 
reading and study took place—but the daily rhythm of a devotional text and 
associated homily and/or Singing Meeting provided the main diet of biblical input 
for the Bethlehem community. The focus was on deeply absorbing biblical truth for 
life and ministry, not simply gaining head knowledge about the propositional truths 
of Scripture. 

Devotional texts of a missional nature were sometimes consciously related to 
the unique calling and ministry of Bethlehem as a pilgrim congregation in the 
frontier setting of colonial America and surrounding native tribes. In this section I 
have not argued that the number of daily devotional texts which had a missional 
theme constituted a large percentage of the whole. Such mission-related texts, 
however, were clearly present, and I have shown how they were used for a missional 
purpose within the life of the congregation. Missional devotional texts enhanced the 
process of communal identity formation by underscoring the importance of Christ’s 
mission to the world and Bethlehem’s participation in the divine mission. They also 
provided a connecting point between the promises and directives of Scripture and 
Bethlehem’s ongoing missional ministries, so that members of the congregation 
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interpreted daily events in light of God’s Word. As such, the use of daily devotional 
texts was an important missional, spiritual practice. 

The same can said of Bethlehem’s welcoming hospitality; it was also a 
significant missional practice. At a time when spiritually interested citizens were 
generally underserved by the ministry of churches in the mid-Atlantic colonies, the 
Moravians of Bethlehem offered a rare commodity—not the typical church in which 
to hear a sermon or receive Communion, but a place where visitors could experience 
a warm welcome, a vibrant worshipping community, and whole days filled with a 
variety of religious services. It was a place of radical hospitality, where Native 
Americans were cared for and included (at times intermingling with white visitors) 
and where even visiting opponents of the congregation were given courteous 
attention. 

As has been shown, hospitality and inclusive community were means for the 
Bethlehem congregation to communicate its knowledge of Christ through caring 
acts, evangelistic preaching, various worship rituals, and its corporate behavior as a 
Christian congregation. Interestingly, the Moravians at Bethlehem did not alter their 
worship practices when visitors were present. Their worship was characterized by 
intense expressions of emotion which dwelt upon Christ’s bloody sacrifice. 

Certainly some visitors would have been unfamiliar with this style of worship, if not 
uncomfortable with it. Instead of modifying their own forms of worship, the 
Bethlehem congregation took time to explain and interpret their worship practices to 
those who inquired as to their meaning. It is clear that the Bethlehem congregation 
took a different approach to engaging unfamiliar visitors than does the more recent, 
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“seeker-sensitive model” of church witness. At times non-Moravians were 
interviewed and asked about what had seemed most striking about their visits to 
Bethlehem. On one occasion a visitor reported that it had been “the constant 
blessedness which one can see in the brethren and sisters....” For some, 
Bethlehem’s communal religious life and close fellowship presented an attractive 
witness to the gospel. Hospitality and inclusive community were intended to be a 
form of Christian witness to Bethlehem’s many visitors; they represent another type 
of missional practice. 

Given Bethlehem’s relative openness toward visitors, Christian and non- 
Christian, I would suggest amending the traditional terminology used to describe 
Bethlehem in this period of its history in order to reflect a more nuanced 
understanding of its practices. I would suggest the use of more precise terminology 
when we speak of Bethlehem’s church membership and residency policies, possibly 
the terms restricted membership and restricted residency. I believe this would be 
preferable to the traditional descriptors, closed community or exclusive settlement , 
since the words community and settlement have broader implications than church 
membership and residency. As I have shown, Bethlehem was not a community 
closed to the outside world, and the tenns “closed” and “exclusive” are easily 


128 The so-called seeker-sensitive approach seeks to adapt various aspects of church worship 
services in order to decrease their peculiarity for unchurched visitors, in part by employing 
communication techniques and elements from popular culture. Many would identify Willow Creek 
Community Church, a megachurch near Chicago, as an innovator in the use of this strategy during 
recent decades. See G. A. Pritchard, Willow Creek Seeker Services: Evaluating a New Way of Doing 
Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Publishing Group, 1995); and Lynne Hybels and Bill Hybels, 
Rediscovering Church: The Story and Vision of Willow Creek Community Church (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1995). 

129 Diary entry for May 27, 1744, Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 
79. See diary entry for May 24, 1744 for a description of the services this visitor had observed (74- 
77). 
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misunderstood to have this meaning. When speaking of Bethlehem in the broader 
sense, I would suggest describing Bethlehem as an inclusive community or an 
inclusive settlement which, at the same time, had a policy of restricted membership 
and residency. I believe this kind of subtle adjustment of terms might promote a 
clearer understanding of Bethlehem’s missional posture toward the outside world. 

This chapter completes my analysis of a number of communal devotional 
practices. In chapters two through six I have shown how the group structure and 
multifaceted ritual life of Bethlehem reinforced the community’s missional identity. 
In the next chapter I will consider an oil painting, created by a Moravian artist who 
became a resident of Bethlehem, which incorporates and expresses significant 
aspects of Bethlehem’s communal purpose. I will suggest that the painting offers 
another helpful way to understand the missional self-identity of early Bethlehem. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


A CENTRAL MOTIF OF BETHLEHEM’S VISION 

Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to weave together the various threads of 
missional spirituality which have been examined in earlier chapters and consider the 
fabric of group identity and purpose which they collectively create. I will argue that 
the imagery of a particular artistic work encapsulates much of Bethlehem’s 
missional identity and is a helpful means to envision the central purpose of this 
community. 

First I will return to thoughts that were presented in my introductory 
chapter—specifically, McClendon’s idea that convictional communities can be 
described as having a governing (or central) vision. McClendon argues that such a 
governing vision is sometimes expressed and reinforced by the community’s use of 
certain theological images, which serve as a central motif of its vision. After 
exploring these ideas, I will synthesize data from prior chapters in order to articulate 
Bethlehem’s self-identity and purpose. Next, I will utilize McClendon’s paradigm 
and argue that the Bethlehem community lived under a guiding vision which was 
aptly captured in a central motif which was expressed in an important piece of 
artwork. 

The Moravians of the eighteenth century valued visual art in the same way 
they appreciated music and song—for its capacity to communicate spiritual ideas to 
the inner being of the individual. After providing some important background on 
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the Moravians’ use of visual art and one of their most important artists, I will 
describe a particularly important painting by this artist. I will argue that the painting 
represents a central motif which was important to the Briidergemeine and that it 
provides the historian with an insider’s understanding of Bethlehem and its mission. 

McClendon’s Notion of Governing Vision 

This study has utilized the tenninology and basic ideas of McClendon’s 
convictional-biographical method of theologizing to provide a framework for an 
analysis of early Bethlehem. I have examined certain spiritual practices (formative 
practices) to uncover significant theological commitments/beliefs (convictions) 
related to Bethlehem’s unique missional identity and purpose. I have sought to 
show how a missional spirituality was consciously fostered by incorporating these 
practices and convictions and in turn how Bethlehem’s spiritual life reinforced the 
outward-reaching purpose of the community. As previously mentioned, McClendon 
suggests that religious, convictional communities may have a theological center— 
some feature within their religious life which tends to evoke others and which may 
be seen as a means for understanding the particularity of the community’s theology 
and its lived expression. McClendon sometimes describes this center point by using 
terms such as “characteristic outlook,” “central or governing vision,” and “guiding 
stimulus.” 

I will apply this idea to Bethlehem later in this chapter, but before 
proceeding any further, I must temper McClendon’s notion of a governing vision by 
acknowledging its limitations. Communities are highly complex entities, and any 

1 McClendon, Ethics, 27-29; and McClendon, Biography as Theology, 90. 
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attempt to articulate a governing vision, at least one claimed to be singular, would 
likely result in a reductionist outcome. Certainly some parts of a community’s 
theology would be overlooked in the process, and other aspects, such as internal 
tensions or even contradictions, would risk being glossed over in an attempt to 
describe an “organizing principle” for an entire community. Recognizing the 
inherent imprecision and limitations that are involved, I shall nonetheless endeavor 
to offer a description of the governing vision of the early Bethlehem community, 
that is, its own sense of identity and purpose. 

I do not claim that this description is entirely comprehensive. As 
McClendon suggests, however, attempting to discern the central features of a 
community’s theology and vision (assuming there is something distinctive and 
noteworthy) may ultimately facilitate theological reflection regarding one’s own 
context. As shown in the introduction of this study, McClendon sees this kind of 
historical or biographical reflection as being at the core of theologizing. He says: “If 
by attending to those lives [or the storied life of a community], we find ways of 
reforming our own theologies, making them more true, more faithful to our ancient 
vision, more adequate to the age now being bom, then we will be justified in that 
arduous inquiry.” Thus, in this instance I feel the potential risks of attempting to 
discern a center point or governing vision for early Bethlehem are outweighed by 
the benefit which may be obtained. 


2 McClendon uses this language. McClendon, Ethics, 28. 

3 McClendon, Biography as Theology, 37-38. 
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Governing Vision - Reinforced by a Central Motif 

McClendon shows that in some cases this governing vision is depicted by an 
image which is employed as a touchstone to represent, describe, and stimulate the 
vision . 4 Discerning these central images or theological motifs, if they indeed 
emerge, is an important step in McClendon’s method of convictional-biographical 
theologizing, as it brings into relief the salient features which gave impetus to the 
ministry of the community or individual being examined, and it may also serve as a 
focal point for further theological reflection. As an example, McClendon suggests 
that imagery of the Egyptian bondage and the Promised Land provided ideas that 
Martin Luther King, Jr. utilized and developed over the course of his life and 
ministry . 5 Use of this imagery pervaded King’s ministry and, in a sense, captured 
and expressed the governing vision of his life’s work. 

Is there an image or central motif which the Moravians of Bethlehem 
selected and made use of in their congregational life which helped describe their 
distinctive identity and missional purpose? Based upon the analysis of this study, 
one theological image that immediately suggests itself would be that of the 
atonement, particularly the “blood and wounds” imagery for which Zinzendorf and 
the Moravians of the mid-eighteenth century are well known. While it would be 
possible to argue for this alternative, I believe another option is more capable of 
explaining the missional identity and activity of Bethlehem. In fact, I will suggest 
that the Moravians themselves provided us with a motif of Bethlehem’s governing 
vision, imagery that was created and presented in visual form in order to help 

4 McClendon, Biography as Theology , 87-111. 

5 McClendon, Biography as Theology , 89-90. 
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congregation members and non-members apprehend the Moravians’ group identity 
and purpose. This motif sufficiently incorporates the atonement imagery, but it also 
adds other important concepts. 

The next three sections of this chapter will prepare the way for a description 
of this image and my argument that it coheres with McClendon’s idea of a central 
motif representing Bethlehem’s vision. My first step will be to synthesize a portion 
of the material from prior chapters in order to set forth Bethlehem’s own description 
of its identity and purpose. To use McClendon’s terminology, I view this 
description of identity and purpose as Bethlehem’s “governing vision.” 


Bethlehem’s Identity and Purpose 

In the process of examining various spiritual practices in this study I have 
presented a number of statements made by members of Bethlehem which point to a 
sense of group identity and purpose. To summarize, the following descriptions were 
among those used by members of the community: 

• “a light shining.. .to attract and gather many souls for the Savior,” 

• “a missionary center,” 

• “the plan of the congregation.. .which we have been given by our 
Savior: to carry the word of the cross into all the world,” 

• “to live for the Savior,” 

• “to catch the souls of men for our Lamb.” 6 

Submission to church leaders, participation in various forms of religious expression, 
and adherence to the Briidergemeine’s doctrines and moral standards were all 

6 Above quotations in the following sources, respectively, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 
108; Levering, History of Bethlehem, 128; Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 
2, 214, 190-191; "1749 Synod Result," number 1. 
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expected of members, but these alone did not define Bethlehem’s understanding of 
what it meant to live for the Savior. As can be seen in the statements of identity 
listed above, the devotional life of the gathered community, though vitally 
important, was not the center of Bethlehem’s identity or purpose. I have already 
shown that there was a defining element to Bethlehem’s purpose which turned 
outward toward the world: “to live for the Savior” meant “to catch the souls of men 
for [the] Lamb.” 

I have also shown that Bethlehem’s very existence originated in part from 
Zinzendorf s long-standing desire to serve Christ and spread the gospel to the ends 
of the earth. The first considerations of expanding the Briidergemeine’s ministry 
and settlements to British North America, and ultimately Bethlehem, involved a 
desire to reach souls for Christ and a perceived leading from God. Bethlehem was a 
well-planned experiment in the comprehensive integration of Christian community 
and mission. The pilgrim congregation at Bethlehem was designed to have internal 
and external dimensions of its witness: (1) its way of life as a religious community 
was intended to create an esprit de corps and model to others an attractive form of 
inward spiritual life, and (2) the cost efficiency of the General Economy and 
utilization of members of the house congregation allowed for the deployment and 
support of evangelistic and humanitarian resources to engage the outside context 
with the gospel message and acts of service. 7 


7 Bethlehem's ministries of providing education for children, safe shelter and assistance to 
outsiders during times of hostility, and medical assistance to the surrounding community were a part 
of its multifaceted witness. Though today they would be considered forms of humanitarian 
assistance, to the Moravians of Bethlehem these were, at the same time, spiritual acts. Regarding the 
Moravians' use of education see Haller, "Early Moravian Education in Pennsylvania," 1-409. 
Regarding Bethlehem's provision of safe shelter and assistance see Jordan, "The Moravians and the 
Indians During the French and Indian War," 1-14. Regarding Bethlehem's provision of medical care 
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Earlier parts of this study have argued that Bethlehem’s leaders consciously 
sought to articulate a corporate identity. Bethlehem’s important work as a center for 
missional outreach was the topic of conversation in various settings. Leaders also 
used a variety of practices to guard and preserve this self-identity within the 
community, including the utilization of selective membership criteria. To join the 
congregation was to unite with what it felt was its God-given mission and be 
subservient to this cause. As Zinzendorf indicated during his visit to the community 
at its very beginning, the arrangements of the General Economy meant that 
Bethlehem was not a place for living at ease. Personal prosperity was defined in 
spiritual terms, not by wealth or comfort. The community’s unconventional way of 
life, forms of intense religious expression, and what were perceived to be radical 
ministry endeavors sometimes evoked a hostile response from outsiders. Still, as 
Smaby’s analysis has shown, by the measure of certain sociological indicators the 

Q 

community of Bethlehem flourished in the period of this study. 

The many and integrated spiritual practices which have been examined in 
this study were shown to be mechanisms to nurture particular convictions which 
together formed a theological basis to support Bethlehem’s missional identity. This 
was not the only purpose which these spiritual practices served, but it is an 
important one which has been obscured in most studies of early Bethlehem. 9 In 


to outsiders, see examples in Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 1, 52-53, 140, 153, 180; and 
Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 207-208, 224-225, 253-254. 

8 Smaby examines factors such as community growth, marriages, birth and mortality rates, the 
development of institutions, and community values as depicted in memoirs. Beverly Prior Smaby, 
The Transformation of Moravian Bethlehem: From Communal Mission to Family Economy 
(Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988); see also her dissertation on the same subject, 
Smaby, "From Communal Pilgrims to Family Householders," 66-297. 

9 One would expect that the spiritual practices also facilitated individuals' religious development, 
enhanced camaraderie, increased communication, and allowed for expressions of personal and 
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prior chapters I have argued that the Moravians of Bethlehem used formative 
practices such as small groups, the use of hymnody and singing, fellowship 
gatherings, annual festivals, communal prayer, devotional literature, preaching, and 
hospitality to underscore a set of convictions about the importance of Christ’s 
mission to the world, the church and its witness, and, finally, Bethlehem’s vital role 
within the divine mission. 

Bethlehem can be described as a convictional community that was defined 
by its missional identity and that lived according to its missional purpose. The 
community’s vision of itself and its ministry was centered in theological imagery 
that was translated into visual art. In the next section I will explain how the 
Moravians made use of artistic visual imagery during the eighteenth century, and in 
the following section I will introduce the artist who portrayed Bethlehem’s 
missional purpose on canvas. 


Visual Art in Mid-Eighteenth Century Moravian Life 

Visual art played a central role in early Moravian religious life due to its 

capacity to communicate important theological ideas, as well as concepts regarding 

the identity and purpose of the Briidergemeine. 10 Paul Peucker writes: 

art played an important role in the communication of ideas that took 
place within the Moravian community. In addition to the spoken 
word (preaching, informal pastoral talks), the written word (sermons, 
reports, letters), and music (hymns, choral works), communication 
took the form of imagery. The [visual] images produced by 


corporate worship. Other studies of Bethlehem's spiritual practices have made mention of such 
purposes. See for example Atwood, Community of the Cross ; Sessler, Communal Pietism Among 
Early American Moravians', and Sawyer, "The Religious Experience of the Colonial American 
Moravian Church." 

10 In this section I largely follow the ideas of Peucker in P. M. Peucker, "Communication through 
Art: The Role of Art in Moravian Communities," in Self, Community, World, 247-265. 
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eighteenth-century Moravian artists not only served decorative 
purposes, but also played a crucial role in building and strengthening 
a group identity within the young and dynamic church. 11 

Zinzendorf, a member of the learned aristocracy who was also enthusiastic 

about sharing the gospel, appreciated art not only for its aesthetic and historical 

qualities, but also for its capacity to communicate with immediacy to the mind and 

the heart of the viewer. His own experience with religious art reinforced this 

conviction. While on his Grand Tour, the nineteen-year-old Zinzendorf visited an 

art gallery in Diisseldorf. He had a moving religious experience ' while viewing a 

painting of the suffering Christ (depicted in an Ecce Homo ) by Italian artist 

1 T 

Domenico Fetti. Zinzendorf went on to encourage the use of art within the 
Brildergemeine , in an age when some Protestants associated religious art with 
perceived errors in the Roman and Eastern Church’s use of art and iconography. In 
fact, the ubiquity of the Briidergemeine ’s devotional art contributed to opponents’ 
objections that the Moravians were heterodox, if not crypto-Catholics. 14 


11 Peucker, "Communication through Art," 247. 

12 This event is well known and mentioned in most biographies of Zinzendorf. According to 
Zinzendorf s own description, the experience influenced his desire to join in the fellowship of Christ's 
sufferings. At an older age Zinzendorf commented that this experience was one of the most 
significant in his life. See Weinlick, Count Zinzendorf. , 41-42; Lewis, Zinzendorf the Ecumenical 
Pioneer, 28-29; Bovet, The Banished Count, 35; Spangenberg, Life of Zinzendorf, 15; and Nelson, 
John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter, 35. 

13 Domenico Fetti (Feti) (1588/89-1623). Ecce Homo is Latin for “Behold the man!”, words 
recorded in Jn. 19:5 as uttered by Pilate when he presented the flogged Christ to the Jews. The term 
Ecce Homo is frequently applied to the category of paintings which portray Christ at this point in his 
passion. One of Fetti's Ecce Homo paintings, which may be the same one which Zinzendorf viewed, 
is now in the State Gallery at the Wurzburg Residenz. For a brief overview of Fetti's life see 
"Domenico Feti (Fetti)," in The Oxford Dictionary of Art and Artists, 4th ed., ed. Ian Chilvers 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 218. 

14 As an example, George Whitefield was critical of Zinzendorf for, among other things, allowing 
the incorporation of various artistic forms into Moravian worship and other kinds of celebrations. 
Whitefield considered them "superstitious, idolatrous fopperies." See Whitefield, "Expostulatory 
Letter," 254. For another example see Linford D. Fisher, "'I Believe They Are Papists!': Natives, 
Moravians, and the Politics of Conversion in Eighteenth-Century Connecticut," New England 
Quarterly 81, no. 3 (S 2008): 410. Also see Peucker, "Communication through Art," 248. 
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Just as Moravian ministers preached with words in order to “paint” images of 
Christ in the minds of listeners, so Moravian artists sought to “preach” with visual 
images in order to touch the hearts of viewers. Zinzendorf sometimes described the 
process of witnessing as painting or portraying Christ in his suffering to the hearts of 
non-Christians. He says, “Therefore, this is the work of the witnesses of Jesus when 
they speak with people: to preach the crucified Savior into their hearts and to paint 
him before their eyes, just as he once truly died and was dead....” 15 The Holy Spirit 
was thought to do the same thing when drawing persons to Christ. Christ could be 
presented (i.e., painted or portrayed) to various human senses—to hearing through 
preaching, to sight through visual arts—and both of these as means for a person to 
experience Christ in the whole inner person (“the heart”). Thus, Moravian artists 
sought to exalt the atoning work of Christ so that they might “paint into the hearts” 
enduring images of the Savior. One Moravian artist, writing a poem for another 
artist, says: 

But I put forward two points, the main conditions 
for the plan of our art-relatives who live in Herrnhut: 
we never ever paint on canvas, we paint into the hearts 
And wherever possible we try to eradicate the other pictures. 16 

Using the medium of oil paintings, Moravian artists of the mid-eighteenth 
century produced biblical scenes, symbolic/allegorical images, historical paintings, 


15 From Zinzendorf s fifth speech (March 9, 1738) in Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, Christian Life 
and Witness: Count Zinzendorf s 1738 Berlin Speeches , trans. Gary S. Kinkel, Princeton Theological 
Monograph Series (Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick Publications, 2010), 40. Peucker also cites Zinzendorf 
using the same figurative language. See Peucker, "Communication through Art," 256. Peucker cites 
as his source the twenty-ninth homily (August 8, 1747) in Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, Vier und 
Dreissig Homiliae iiher die Wunden-Litaney der Briider (n.p., 1747), 303-304. 

16 P. M. Peucker, "A Painter of Christ's Wounds: Johann Langguth's Birthday Poem for Johann 
Jakob Muller, 1744," in Distinctiveness of Moravian Culture, thirteenth stanza of the poem, 28. 
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IV 

and portraits of significant persons in the Briidergemeine. Peucker summarizes the 
purpose: 


The use of paintings by eighteenth-century Moravians served a 
clear purpose in defining, building, and strengthening the community. 
Portraits of Moravian elders... confirmed and strengthened the 
hierarchical structure of the church.. ..By also depicting history from 
earlier centuries (ancient Unity, Christianization of Moravia), the 
Herrnhuters claimed this history as their own, and added legitimacy 
to their movement. But most important were the religious images, 
biblical paintings, and the allegorical images that illustrated the 
theological ideas of the community. This happened both inside the 
community (for the members) and outside the community (for 

i o 

example, when missionaries spoke with non-Christian individuals). 

Here Peucker emphasizes the connection between Moravian art and group 
identity formation. One dimension of identity formation was the use of art to 
communicate important Moravian theological ideas to persons inside and outside of 
the Moravian community. Peucker states: “Religious images were not only used to 
visualize theological ideas within the community; they were also used as tools for 
communicating with other people for whom Christian ideas were new and strange or 
when language barriers played a role.” 19 

The most prolific Moravian painter of the eighteenth century, Johann 
Valentin Haidt, was a member of the Bethlehem community for some twenty-five 


17 For examples which are extant and held at the Moravian Archives in Bethlehem see the 
"Catalogue of the Paintings Collection," Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. Additional collections of 
eighteenth-century Moravian paintings are held by the Moravian Historical Society, Narareth, Pa., 
and in Moravian archives and related museum collections in Lititz, Pa., Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
Herrnhut, Germany. Additionally, small numbers of paintings may be found at other Moravian sites 
and several museums around the world. 

18 Peucker, "Communication through Art," 260-261. 

19 Peucker, "Communication through Art," 258. Peucker also shows that the 1764 Synod at 
Marienborn discussed how art was being used to communicate with "great effect" among native 
peoples (259). 
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years.” Most of the artist’s adult life was given in service of the Briidergemeine, 
and one of his paintings in particular, I shall suggest, elucidates Bethlehem’s group 
identity and purpose. Since the artist is not well known outside of Moravian circles 
and is important to the argument of this chapter, in the next section I will provide 
selected background regarding his ministry and the Briidergemeine’s use of his 
paintings. 


Moravian Artist J. V. Haidt 

21 

Haidt was practicing the trade of chasing” watchcases in London when he 
first came into contact with the Moravians, while in his late thirties.”” In 1739 he 
joined a Moravian friend to participate in a Lovefeast ritual. At the conclusion of 
the Lovefeast, Haidt felt a bond with the Moravians and later said, “Therefore I had 


20 Johann Valentin (John Valentine) Haidt (1700-1780). The most complete work on Haidt's life 
and painting is Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter. Shorter treatments 
include Garth A. Howland, "John Valentine Haidt: A Little Known Eighteenth Century Painter," 
Pennsylvania History 8, no. 4 (1941): 304-313; Walter L. Peters, "'Hearken! Stay Close to Jesus 
Christ': The Religious Paintings of Johann Valentin Haidt," Moravian 109, no. 1 (Ja 1964): 10-15; 
John F. Morman, "The Painting Preacher: John Valentine Haidt," Pennsylvania History 20, no. 2 
(1953): 180-186; Vernon H. Nelson, John Valentine Haidt (Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial 
Williamsburg, 1966); Vernon H. Nelson, "John Valentine Haidt's Theory of Painting," Transactions 
of the Moravian Historical Society 23, no. 3-4 (1984): 71-77; Vernon H. Nelson, "John Valentine 
Haidt's Life and Work" (Lecture given to the Pennsylvania German Society. Typescript copy held in 
Reeves Library, Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa., 1996); Vernon H. Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: 
Paintings Exhibited at the Moravian Archives (Bethlehem, Pa.: Moravian Archives, 2003); and 
Vernon H. Nelson, "John Valentine Haidt's Treatise on Art," Journal of Moravian History 3 (Fall 
2007): 101-139. 

21 Chasing is the art of working malleable metals, such as silver or gold, by indenting to create an 
ornamental design. For a description of Haidt's watchcase chasing see Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: 
The Life of a Moravian Painter , 16-20. 

~ 2 Haidt was born in the city of Danzig (now Gdansk), on the Baltic Sea. His father was a 
goldsmith, and Valentin (the name he went by) learned this trade from his father. While he did not 
receive much formal education, he excelled in drawing and received awards while attending the 
Berlin Academy of Arts as a youth. At age seventeen, having already lived in Danzig, Berlin, 
Dresden, and Augsburg, he began a journey to various Italian cities, including Rome, where he spent 
several years and had the opportunity to view and study classical art. While in his mid-twenties 
Haidt moved to London and married, and he later had four children. He lived in London until 1740, 
where he prospered as a watchcase chaser. One of his chased watchcases is held by the Moravian 
Archives, Bethlehem. 
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no more question as to whether I should join the Brethren....I abandoned all other 
society and remained completely with the Brethren.” ' Not many months after the 
Lovefeast experience, Haidt joined with the Brtidergemeine. In the next fifteen 
years he moved between several Moravian communities, including Hermhaag, 
Herrnhut, and London, and finally settled in Bethlehem in 1754, where he would 
spend the rest of his life. During his forty years within the Briidergemeine Haidt 

24 

created more than 300 oil paintings—the vast majority of them for the church.' 

Haidt is remembered as a painter, but in his memoir' he says very little 
about his career of painting for the Briidergemeine. Instead, in typical Moravian 
fashion, his memoir emphasizes his spiritual journey and church duties, particularly 
his preaching assignments. Even in his Treatise on Art , in which Haidt discusses his 
approach to creating artwork, he includes a statement about personal faith. 26 
Though trained and educated as an artist, goldsmith, and watchcase chaser, after 
joining the Moravians Haidt primarily thought of himself as a witness for Christ. 
Reflecting on an incident that occurred shortly after he had joined the Moravians he 


23 Haidt's Lebenslauf in Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 158. 

24 Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 118, passim. Besides painting, 
Haidt also served on important committees, held community leadership positions, and carried out 
pastoral work of various kinds. 

25 Haidt's LeZ?ens/aM/(autobiographical testimony) is lengthy by Moravian standards and appears 
in English translation in Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter, appendix 
two, 155-162. A copy of the German original is held in the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. Haidt 
wrote his memoir in October 1767. An edited version was read, per custom, at his funeral service in 
1780. 

26 An English translation and transcription of the German original appears in Nelson, "John 
Valentine Haidt's Treatise on Art," 101-139. Haidt considered his ability to paint as a gift from God 
that was to be used in service of Christ. He says, “He who is conceited about his work is a fool, not 
to mention that he can be no child of God because he has not done it by himself, but it is a gift of 
God” (137-138). The artist's heart must be given to Christ and the work itself must be kept in proper 
perspective, or the artist may risk becoming too absorbed into the creative work. Haidt says, 
“nothing is more certain than this, that if one does not know and have the Savior as truly perceptible 
in his bloody form, this study [painting] is harmful for him. He can immerse himself too deeply in it, 
for always creating something new is so pleasing to the mind, that one can at the same time be 
enchanted by it, and be able to speak, think, and do nothing else" (137). 
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wrote: “Then the spirit of witnessing rose up powerfully in me. It has borne fruit in 
various ways through people coming to the congregation.” He also writes: “Then 

the Holy Spirit witnessed to my spirit.. .that He wanted to have me not only as 
payment from the pains of Jesus but also that I should be a witness to what the blood 
of the wounds does for sinners. 

Haidt’s personal witness to Christ came through his service as a preacher to 
Europeans, colonists, and Native Americans, but also through his religious 
paintings. His paintings adorned Moravian worship spaces, meeting rooms, and 
public entries to important buildings, and they were also used for special church 
events and in mission stations in various places. They were seen by church 
members and non-members. By 1767 he could write, “I hardly need to mention that 
I have painted, for almost all congregations have some of my work, which the dear 
Savior has also already let be a blessing to many a heart.” Thus, his paintings had 

o 1 

the potential to communicate ideas represented in the artwork to numerous people. 


~ 7 Haidt's Lebenslauf in Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 161. 

~ s Haidt's Lebenslauf in Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 159. One 
may observe a connection between the idea of his being ransomed by Christ’s atonement and the 
impulse of mission, a correlation I have also noted in my analysis of Moravian missional hymnody. 

29 Such placements of Haidt's paintings are attested to by descriptions in congregational diaries, 
extant drawings of meeting rooms and worship spaces which depict his decorative paintings, and 
published observations of non-Moravian visitors. For examples see Susan E. Klepp and Karin Wulf, 
eds.. The Diary of Hannah Callender Sansom: Sense and Sensibility in the Age of the American 
Revolution (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2010), 154; Peucker, "Communication through 
Art," 247, 259; Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 70-82, 113; and diary 
entry for April 4, 1760, "Bethlehem Diary." 

30 Haidt's Lebenslauf in Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 162. 

31 Of course this potential was limited by the fact that the paintings could only be viewed when 
and where they were displayed. They could not be reproduced in mass and distributed, as is possible 
with modern print media technology. Still, there were multiple paintings by Haidt, held within 
various congregations, and exposure to the paintings would have increased by the fact that some 
church members traveled between church locations. This meant that a large number of Moravians 
may have been familiar with Haidt's paintings. 
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Bethlehem's Congregational Painter 

Though well traveled for a man of his era, Haidt spent more years in the 
Bethlehem vicinity (1754-1780) than any other place. As he had in other Moravian 
communities in which he had lived, Haidt filled a number of ministry and 
administrative roles while living at Bethlehem, and also served as an interim pastor 
in nearby Moravian congregations. In addition to these roles, Haidt was 

T9 

acknowledged by leaders as the official “congregational painter” of Bethlehem. 
During these years Haidt stayed busy with painting; his artwork eventually adorned 
the worship spaces and meeting rooms in Bethlehem, nearby Nazareth, and outlying 
mission stations, such as Friedenshiitten on the Susquehanna River. 

Much of Haidt’s artwork was created for devotional purposes, though he also 
painted portraits. Congregational diaries indicate that his artwork was used in 
various ways for religious purposes and was viewed by the whole spectrum of 
community members: children and adults, married and single persons, European and 
Native American believers. 34 His artwork also served as a silent witness to 
Bethlehem’s visitors. The religious significance of his paintings was sometimes 
explained in combination with preaching and other rituals; at other times paintings 
were simply observed by viewers without commentary. For example, on July 7, 


32 Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 112. 

33 Nelson says, "A greater number of Biblical paintings by Haidt existed there [the Bethlehem 
Saal] than in any other place in the Moravian Church (or any place in the colonies)...." Nelson, John 
Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , quotation 99, also 107, 112; see also Peucker, 
"Communication through Art," 247. 

34 For example, on May 4, 1760, several of Haidt’s paintings were used in the single sisters' 
annual choir festival. The Bethlehem Diary and Single Sisters' Diary note this occasion and use of 
the paintings. Nelson cites this event and provides translations from the diaries. See Nelson, John 
Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 108, 110. Other examples of the use of Haidt's 
paintings in Bethlehem are provided throughout this section. 
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1760 several Indians came into the Bethlehem meeting hall where Haidt’s biblical 
scenes were displayed. The Bethlehem diary records: “They looked at the 
incarnation, crucifixion, burial and ascension of the Savior very closely. Some of 
them were so affected that, without any words being spoken, their eyes overflowed 

or 

with tears.” As one notes from the preceding description, Haidt witnessed to the 
Savior not only through his German- and English-language sermons in Bethlehem, 
but also through his artwork. 36 

In another instance, the community diary makes a record of a painting Haidt 
created for Good Friday of 1760, which was subsequently hung in the meeting hall. 
The diary notes: “Br. Petrus [Bohler] related the history of this day in a short and 
impressive manner, and he sang about it with them [the children]. A depiction of 
the crucifixion of our Lord, that Br. Haidt had made for these days, was put up 

'X’l 

during this day to preach to their eyes ” (emphasis mine).' 

Haidt considered his painting an act of religious devotion—in the same way 
he viewed his ministry of preaching, pastoring, and serving the community of 
Bethlehem. He wrote in his Treatise on Art, “The heart must be and must remain 
Jesus’, but they [painters] may employ the head and the hands for the glory of the 

o o 

Savior through painting.” For Haidt, artwork was ultimately a means to glorify the 
Savior and witness of Christ to others. Less than six years before Haidt’s death, a 


35 Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 110; diary entry for July 7, 

1760, "Bethlehem Diary." Translation is Nelson's. 

36 Haidt regularly preached in both German and English, sometimes weekly. His first sermon in 
Bethlehem was preached October 12, 1755, and he continued this ministry until 1774—when in his 
mid-seventies. Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 97. 

37 Diary entry for April 4, 1760 (Good Friday), "Bethlehem Diary." Peucker provides the German 
original and an English translation in Peucker, "Communication through Art," 265n31. This incident 
also provides further evidence that singing was a central part of Moravian worship and life, a claim 
made earlier in this study. 

38 Nelson, "John Valentine Haidt's Treatise on Art," 137. 
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friend wrote a poem in honor of the Haidts’ fiftieth wedding anniversary. The fifth 

stanza included lines which spoke of Haidt’s preaching and painting: 

We go away but love endures, 

And the memory of you often will be renewed, 

And when the preacher’s mouth goes quiet, 

TO 

The painter’s hand continues to preach. 

Haidt’s paintings continued to preach to viewers long after his sennons were 
forgotten. 


The First Fruits Paintings 

Perhaps Haidt’s best-known works are his paintings referred to as the First 
Fruits (or Erstlingsbild). Beginning in 1747, Haidt produced at least five paintings 
of this type. Some were simply close copies of another version; others were a 
different composition, but thematically similar. 40 The occasion for the creation of 
the earliest extant First Fruits painting provides insight into the purpose and 
meaning of the painting. 41 In the spring of 1747 the Moravian community of 
Herrnhaag received news of the death of the first convert from among the North 


39 Diary entry for June 11, 1774, "Bethlehem Diary." Also see Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The 
Life of a Moravian Painter , 116. Translation is Nelson's. 

40 The five paintings' origins are: the first—created in Herrnhaag by March 1747 (not extant); the 
second—completed in Herrnhaag by May 1747 and displayed in the Greenland Room (extant, now in 
Zeist, Netherlands); the third—created at the end of 1748 in Herrnhut for the Moravian congregation 
in Neusalz, Silesia (not extant); the fourth—completed by August 1749 for the new Saal in Herrnhut 
(not extant); the fifth—created in Bethlehem after 1754 (extant, now in the Moravian Archives, 
Bethlehem). Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 41-43, 58, 63-65, 97-99. 
Two additional eighteenth-century First Fruits paintings, likely created by artists other than Haidt, 
are found in the Unity Archives in Herrnhut. Another First Fruits painting is known to have existed 
at the mission station in St. Thomas. See "Haidt's Painting of the First Fruits, 1747," This Month in 
Moravian History 17 (Mr 2007): 1. 

41 Here I generally follow the account provided in "Haidt's Painting of the First Fruits, 1747," 1; 
and Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 41-43. Note that the legend 
included in the second publication that identifies and names the converts is incorrect. (The legend is 
found on p. 43.) For the proper legend of persons in this painting see "The First Fruits [Schematic 
Legend]," Christian History Magazine 1, no. 1 (1982): 5. 
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American Mohican tribe (or Mahikan)—the Native American named Wasamapa 
(baptized Johannes). When Zinzendorf announced the news to the congregation on 
March 15, 1747 he also mentioned that many among the first converts from various 
people groups on their mission fields had died in the fifteen years since the 
Briidergemeine’s international mission work had begun. He named eighteen of 
these “first fruits among the heathen” who had already died. The very next day the 
first version of Haidt’s First Fruits painting was displayed; it included 

42 

representations of the first-fruits converts strolling in a garden with the risen Jesus. 
Wasamapa was not included in the painting at its first showing, and this first version 
is not extant. 

Soon after Haidt began a new composition, this one including Wasamapa 
and several additional first-fmits converts (making twenty-one in all) gathered 
around Christ in the clouds—a scene possibly meant to depict these persons at the 
Second Coming of Christ. This scene of the second First Fruits painting (extant, 
displayed in Zeist, Netherlands), which shows Christ in the clouds and surrounded 
by first-fruits converts, became the model for Haidt’s future versions. The number 
of persons shown, spatial arrangement, details in the representation of individuals, 
and other particulars may differ slightly among the various versions, but each bears 
a strong enough resemblance to be called a First Fruits painting. 

The First Fruits paintings were typically displayed in prominent places, such 
as Moravian worship spaces or other meeting rooms, and some versions were of 
such a scale that the painted figures were almost life-sized. Due to the paintings’ 

42 Haidt must have begun this painting prior to Zinzendorfs announcement, as it was almost 
immediately available for display. See Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian 
Painter , 41. 
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uniqueness, large sizes, and prominence in various locations, they became known 
throughout the Brtidergemeine and also by visitors. Some of Bethlehem’s residents 
(most had formerly lived in one or more of the Briidergemeine’s European 
settlements) had been exposed to a First Fruits painting before Haidt moved to 
Bethlehem and created one there. 


The Bethlehem First Fruits Painting 

The First Fruits painting that Haidt produced in Bethlehem (still extant) was 
his last of this kind, and it is one of the few paintings which Haidt signed. 43 (See 
Figure 5.) His biographer, Vernon Nelson, suggests that differences in the 
Bethlehem version qualify the painting as a new composition, rather than a close 
copy of an earlier version. This painting, while large (measuring 56 x 47 inches), is 
considerably smaller than the one Haidt had produced earlier in Hermhaag 
(measuring 99 x 156 inches, with almost life-sized figures). 

Possibly because it is less impressive than the Hermhaag version and was not 
the first of these paintings, the Bethlehem First Fruits has received comparatively 
little attention in the small amount of literature on Haidt’s artwork and infrequent 
mention in published studies on Bethlehem. 44 The following analysis of the 


43 Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter, 97. 

44 In his study of the Bethlehem community Atwood makes brief reference to the use of Haidt's 
paintings in Bethlehem and the concept of the first fruits. Engel includes a reproduction of the 
Bethlehem First Fruits painting as an illustration in her study, but makes no comment other than in 
the caption to the illustration. See Atwood, Community of the Cross, 49, 86; Engel, Religion and 
Profit, 72. Other studies of Bethlehem by Erbe, Fogleman, Gollin, Murray, Reichel, Sessler, and 
Smaby make no references to the painting. 

In works on Haidt's art, the First Fruits paintings are usually mentioned and described in 
general, but the Bethlehem version of the painting usually receives little or no description. The most 
recent biography of Haidt provides an illustration of the Bethlehem version and two paragraphs of 
description. See Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter, 97-99. 
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Figure 5. Haidt, The First Fruits, circa 1754-60. Oil on canvas, 56 x 47 in. 

Courtesy of the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem First Fruits painting’s relation to the community’s identity and purpose 
has not appeared in prior studies of Bethlehem or works regarding Haidt’s artwork. 
I will now provide a description of the imagery included in the Bethlehem First 
Fruits painting, referring to the biblical and missiological ideas which the painting 
reflects, and the ways in which the painting coheres with ideas which may be found 


in Moravian missional hymnody. 
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Description of the Bethlehem First Fruits Painting 
Reflections of Scenes in Revelation 

The scene which Haidt created in this painting reflects ideas and images seen 
in several passages in the book of Revelation. In a heavenly scene described in 
Revelation chapter five, one identified as “the Lion of the tribe of Judah,” “the Root 
of David,” and “a Lamb, looking as if it had been slain” (Rev. 5:5-6) is praised by 
heavenly beings, who sing: “you were slain, and with your blood you purchased for 
God persons from every tribe and language and people and nation. You have made 
them to be a kingdom and priests to serve our God....” (Rev. 5:9-10). In another 
heavenly scene, two chapters later, a multitude of redeemed humanity from every 
tribe and language is present. They join in praising the Lamb, who is said to have 
cleansed them with his blood and purchased their salvation. The vision is described 
in this way: 

After this I looked, and there before me was a great multitude that no 
one could count, from every nation, tribe, people and language, 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb. They were wearing 
white robes and were holding palm branches in their hands. And 
they cried out in a loud voice: “Salvation belongs to our God, who 
sits on the throne, and to the Lamb.” 45 

Then, in Revelation 14:1-5, another vision is described, in which the one named “the 
Lamb” stands triumphantly on Mount Zion (Rev. 14:1). Some of those redeemed 
from the earth are singing a new song of praise before the throne of God (Rev. 14:3). 
The text describes the redeemed and says, “They were purchased from among 
mankind and offered as firstfruits to God and the Lamb” (Rev. 14:4b). 


45 Rev. 7:9-10. 
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Haidt seems to have blended images from each of these biblical scenes into 
his painting. The risen Christ (whom the Moravians regularly referred to as “the 
Lamb”) is seated in the upper center of the painting, with crucifixion scars in his 
hands, feet, and side still visible. With his left hand, Christ points to his side wound. 
Twenty-six men, women, and children of different ethnicities fill the scene, below 
and to the left and right of Christ. 46 One group of people, who are standing or 
sitting, fills the lower foreground. Persons in another grouping (behind and above 
those in the foreground) are gathered around Christ; most are kneeling or bowing in 
reverence. Most of the people are dressed in native costumes, but a few wear 
European-style clothing. Those surrounding Christ appear to be resting on clouds, 
and the others in the lower foreground, upon ground. Perhaps the ground at the base 
and the pyramid shape of the overall arrangement of persons reaching up into the 
clouds are intended to suggest the setting of a heavenly Mount Zion (Rev. 14:1). 

An angel hovers behind Christ, on the left side of the painting, and cradles a 
bundle of palm branches with one arm (imagery from Rev. 7:9). 47 A second angel 
hovers behind Christ on the right side of the painting. With one hand this angel 
extends a crown or wreath made of twenty-six golden stars over Christ’s head. 
(Twenty-six is the number of persons who stand before Christ in the painting.) A 
golden hue of light descends from the crown and upon Christ. With the other hand 
the angel is holding an open scroll which displays a portion of the German text of 

46 Nelson suggests that the depictions of Native Americans in this painting are more authentic 
than those in prior versions of the First Fruits produced in Europe, probably due to Haidt’s frequent 
exposure to various Native Americans during his years in Bethlehem and its vicinity. See Nelson, 
John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 97, 99. 

47 In the Bethlehem First Fruits painting this angel holds an armful of palm branches, but none of 
the human worshippers hold branches. In the Herrnhaag and Herrnhut versions, in addition to the 
angel, each redeemed person in the painting holds a palm branch. 
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Revelation 14:4. The writing on the scroll is intended to identify the people who are 
gathered before Christ in the painting: they were purchased from among mankind 
and offered as firstfruits to God and the Lamb. Thus, the name and theme of the 
painting. The First Fruits, arise from the text of Revelation 14:4. 

As I mentioned when discussing the first paintings of this type done in 
Herrnhaag, the human figures in the painting are representations of actual persons. 
Each person painted was the first convert from among his or her respective ethnic 
group who had died. Included in the crowd are persons from Persia, Armenia, the 
North and South American continents, the West Indies, Southern Africa, and 
Greenland. Haidt had met approximately half of these converts when they had 
traveled to Moravian settlements in Europe where he was living. 49 Each had been 
brought into fellowship with Christ through the ministry of the Briidergemeine’s 
missionaries. By the time the painting was created each had already died, and thus 
was understood by the Moravians as having passed into the presence of Christ as the 
“first fruit” of the redeemed from his or her tribe or nation. The connection to the 
biblical imagery of Revelation is evident—the ones depicted represent those “from 
every nation, tribe, people and language, standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb” who were “purchased from among mankind and offered as firstfruits to God 
and the Lamb” (Rev. 7:9; 14:4). 50 The painting, however, is not simply a symbolic 
portrayal of eschatological scenes from Revelation. For the Moravians, it was also a 

4S All but one of the persons represented in the Bethlehem First Fruits painting have been 
identified. A schematic of the painting with a legend identifying each person's name, 
ethnicity/nationality, and date of death is held in the Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 

49 Nelson, John Valentine Flaidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter , 41. 

50 See "Haidt's Painting of the First Fruits, 1747," 1; Nelson, John Valentine Haidt: The Life of a 
Moravian Painter, 41. 
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picture of a present reality: real persons whom the Moravians believed had already 
passed into the presence of Christ. 

Reflections of Zinzendorf's Missiology 

To describe this painting solely by its reflection of several biblical scenes 
would neglect an additional factor which can increase one’s understanding of the 
painting. The painting is also a reflection of Zinzendorf s missiological ideas, as 
formed by his own understanding of scripture. The First Fruits painting was a 
means by which Zinzendorf s theory of missions was captured in art and displayed 
to members of the Brtidergemeine. 51 

For much of his life, Zinzendorf did not expect to see a large number of 
converts from among the so-called heathen nations. “Large, national.. .conversions 
to the slaughtered Lamb would be possible,” reasoned Zinzendorf, “only when the 
devil will not be allowed to mislead the heathen anymore”—something Zinzendorf 
did not expect until a future age. “ Furthermore, he believed that conversion of large 
numbers of the heathen would not occur until after a future ingathering of Jews. 
Zinzendorf said, “we believe in general, that the Time of the Heathen is not yet 
come. For it is believed in our Church that the Conversion of the Jews, and of all 
Israel must needs go before, ere the proper Conversion of the Heathen can go 


51 For the most complete work on Zinzendorf s missiology in English see Schattschneider, "Souls 
for the Lamb." 

52 Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 72. Schattschneider cites as his source Nicolaus 
Ludwig Zinzendorf, “Zeister Reden—Vom Grand-Plane Unserer Heiden-Missionen,” in 
Hauptschriften, 3:189. 
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forward. And we look upon all what has been done hitherto, even by ourselves, 
among the Heathen, as first fruits only ,...” 53 

Still, there remained a work for God’s people. Zinzendorf believed that in 
this present age the first fruits of the redeemed would be gathered from among the 
nations as a reward for Christ’s suffering. In his view, the persons who are called 
the “first fruits” in Revelation 14:4 are a portion of the elect, but they represent only 
the beginning of God’s eventual harvest of souls throughout the earth. Thus, 
Zinzendorf likens the first fruits to “a grain of mustard-seed that promises the tree,” 
and “a holy beginning.” 54 Zinzendorf believed that the first-fruits converts among 
the heathen would be gathered together as the “bundles of the living” (see 1 Sam. 
25:29) in their respective nations. Then later, it would be these believers who would 
be prepared to reap the harvest within their own nations when the time was right. 
Baudert says, “For him [Zinzendorf] these little groups were ‘an earnest of what was 
to come,’ an indication that, when God’s hour struck, the fulness [.sic] of the heathen 
would be brought in by their service. They were to him a ‘dawn of the light of the 
Gentiles, which will yet come,’ but in God’s own time.” 55 

This expectation shaped Zinzendorf s strategy for cross-cultural missionary 
work. The Briiclergemeine ’s missionaries were seeking to find God’s chosen first 
fruits, and in the early decades of their work they were instructed not to expect a 


53 Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, "Zinzendorf s Account of His Experience Among the Indians: 
Communicated at a General Meeting of 'the Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel,' Assembled at 
Brethren's Chapel in Fetter Lane, London, March 7, 1743," in Memorials of the Moravian Church, 
ed. William Cornelius Reichel (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1870), 1:116. 

54 Baudert, "Zinzendorf s Thought on Missions Related to His Views of the World," 399. 
Zinzendorf s statements are translated by Baudert. Original source not cited. 

55 Baudert, "Zinzendorf s Thought on Missions Related to His Views of the World," 400. Original 
source not cited. 
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large response to their ministry. Zinzendorf said, “there must always be such elect 
among the heathen where the Savior legitimizes us. One cannot dispute that there 
are first fruits for the Lamb from the heathen but it must always remain the case that 
the number is small.” 56 Spangenberg wrote of Zinzendorf s strategy, “He first 
reminded the brethren to beware of the idea of converting great multitudes, which 
was not to be expected from them at that time; but the chief thing then was to have 
first-fruits, who should be well established in the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
and ought therefore to be faithfully cherished, as far as they were really sincere.” 
Thus, Zinzendorf understood the Brtidergemeine’s mission as that of following the 
Holy Spirit’s leading in gathering the few first-fruits souls as an offering to the 
Lamb and preparing these converts to be future evangelists within their own 
nations—bands of laborers who would be ready to serve when the day of harvest 
would come to their respective nations. 

Zinzendorf was confident that the Holy Spirit would lead Moravian 
missionaries to the ones whom God had chosen as the first fruits. He found biblical 
support for his theory of the first fruits and the corresponding role of the missionary 
in passages from the book of Acts. Cornelius and the Ethiopian eunuch are the 

co 

archetypes of first-fruits souls. In their conversion accounts Zinzendorf sees 
several common threads: (1) the prevenient work of the Holy Spirit kindled an 
interest in salvation in the hearts of these men; (2) the missionaries (Peter and 
Philip) were led to these seekers by the Holy Spirit to explain Christ and his work 

56 Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 73. Schattschneider cites as his source Nicolaus 
Ludwig Zinzendorf, “Zeister Reden—Vom Grund-Plane Unserer Heiden-Missionen,” in 
Hauptschriften, 3:189-190. 

57 Spangenberg, Life of Zinzendorf, 305. 

58 Their conversion stories are found in Acts 10:1-48 and Acts 8:26-39, respectively. 
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more fully; (3) the Spirit’s work was brought to fruition and then the new converts 
were baptized. 59 The Brtidergemeine's missionaries went forth expecting to be led 
to first-fruits souls, just as Peter and Philip had been in the book of Acts. 

Zinzendorf believed that at some point in the future, millions of other souls 
would be gathered to Christ. Though Zinzendorf did not expect to see mass 
conversions in his day, he still prayed for such conversions to occur at the appointed 
time. In a public prayer offered before a congregation in London, he expressed his 
longing that millions would be ushered into a saving relationship with Christ and 
that the Savior would receive deserved honor from his created beings: 

let them be drawn to You [Christ] by an invincible drawing, 
through the drawing of the Father, Who delights in delivering 
millions of souls, millions of unnamed and unknown souls into Your 
arms, in addition to the first fruits who are the reward of Your pains, 
the promised premium of Your cross.... that innumerable multitudes 
will be gathered at the feet of their Creator, because He is their 
Saviour, because He is their Shepherd. Amen. 60 

The number of converts resulting from the Brtidergemeine’s mission work 
from its beginning in 1732 until 1760, the year in which Zinzendorf died, exceeded 
the Count’s expectations. 61 Spangenberg relates the reflections Zinzendorf made 
upon his deathbed: 

[Zinzendorf] said to one of those who were his first associates, and to 
others present, “Did you suppose, in the beginning, that the Saviour 
would do as much as we now really see, in the various Moravian 
settlements, amongst the children of God of other denominations, and 


59 Zinzendorf, Nine Public Lectures, 29-30, 53. 

60 Zinzendorf, Nine Public Lectures, 58-59. 

61 By the time of Zinzendorf s death over 6,000 persons were noted as "under care" of the church 
on the mission fields. Schattschneider states that there were approximately 3,000 baptized converts 
by the year of Zinzendorf s death, "even though the missionaries were very careful to find sincerity of 
conversion before administering this sacrament." Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb," 50-52, 
Schattschneider quotation, 81. The catalog of Native Americans baptized by Moravians in colonial 
British North America lists 454 persons from the first entry (February 1742) through December 1762. 
See "Catalogue of Baptized Indians." 
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amongst the heathen? I only entreated of Him a few first-fruits of the 
latter, but there are now thousands of them.” 62 

Actual experience seemed to refute Zinzendorfs first-fruits theory, and leaders of 

the Briiclergemeine officially abandoned this strategy at a Synod several years after 

his death. 63 Still, in the timeframe of this study, Zinzendorf s missiological ideas 

shaped missionary practices and were widely known by members of the 

Briidergemeine. The First Fruits painting was likely viewed by Moravians of this 

era with these Zinzendorfian concepts in mind. 


Reflections of Moravian Missional Hymnody 

Zinzendorf s understanding of first-fruits souls who are ransomed by 
Christ’s atoning work as the “the price,” or reward, for his sufferings can also be 
found in Moravian hymns: 


Fetch thou, O Father! out of all the Lands, 

As the blest holy Ransom-price demands, 

Those First-fruits, who in thy Son’s Death have 
been 

Included, paid for, and redeem’d from sin. 64 


62 Spangenberg, Life of Zinzendorf, 502. 

63 The actual experience of Moravian missionaries, baptizing many converts from the Danish 
West Indies, called Zinzendorf s theory into question. Johannes von Watteville, Zinzendorf s son-in- 
law, was one of the leaders who sought to modify practices which were based on Zinzendorf s theory 
of the first fruits. When Spangenberg later reflected upon the 1764 Synod's decision to officially 
abandon the first-fruits theory he wrote: "He [Zinzendorf] therefore did every thing that lay in his 
power to bring it to pass that only few might be gathered, but that those few might be particularly 
well attended to. But in process of time other brethren, and especially bishop Johannes de Watte¬ 
ville, thought it was not for us to limit the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the course of the 
gospel....This matter having been maturely weighed at a synod in the presence of the Lord, the 
thought was found to be well grounded, namely, that, according to the saying of Jesus in Matt, xiii 
47...we were not to confine ourselves to a few only. From that time the work was carried on with 
more alacrity, and more and more were added to those that were gained by the gospel....” 
Spangenberg, An Account , 52. For additional background see Oldendorp, History of the Mission of 
the Evangelical Brethren on the Caribbean Islands , 413-416, 433-446; Schattschneider, "Souls for 
the Lamb," 80-81, 141-142; and Hutton, A History of Moravian Missions, 191-193. 

64 Hymn portion numbered 16, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, 
Part II, Single Verses, 371; also appearing as section F %2 in A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 
Single Verses, 784. 
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In fact, the various emphases contained in Moravian missional hymns, identified 
earlier in this study, cohere with aspects of Haidt’s First Fruits painting and also 
help to explicate its meaning. I suggest that all nine of the emphases identified in 
my hymn analysis and listed in Table 3 (appearing in chapter four) cohere with the 
imagery of Haidt’s painting. 

The painting gives a colorful depiction of the fruit of Moravian witness to 
the gospel, emphasizing its importance to members of the Briidergemeine (missional 
hymn emphasis 1). Christ is pictured bearing the scars of his suffering and pointing 
to his side wound—symbolizing the centrality of his atoning sacrifice and the means 
by which those gathered have entered into his heavenly presence and their common 
fellowship (emphasis 6). To the Moravians, the first-fruits souls who are gathered 
represent the reward of Christ’s suffering, and the ethnic and social diversity of 
these converts is an indication that his atonement was made for the totality of 
humankind (emphasis 3). This redeemed crowd represents, in part, the broad 
diversity of Christ’s church (emphasis 9). The serene heavenly environment 
depicted in the painting and, more importantly, the nearness of Christ, are examples 
of the kind of blessings which await unsaved persons who turn to the Savior in faith 
(emphasis 5). 

Other missional hymn emphases, though not directly represented in the 
painting itself, still cohere with what is visually depicted in the painting. The people 
in the painting stand in Christ’s presence due in part to the witness of the church. 
According to their hymnody, the Moravians’ gratitude for Christ’s mercy moved 
them to witness (emphasis 8)—efforts which resulted in the spiritual harvest which 
Haidt painted. As members of the Briidergemeine viewed the persons represented in 
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the painting, at least some viewers knew the stories behind these conversions—the 
missionaries involved, the personal sacrifices made, and the perseverance which had 
been required (emphasis 4). 65 Whether the viewer of the painting was a missionary 
or one who worked in a Moravian community and supported the mission in other 
ways, each viewer knew that he or she had contributed to the corporate witness of 
the Brtidergemeine (emphasis 7). It was this organized, multi-person endeavor 
which had made possible the scene shown in this painting. The fact that no 
missionaries are present in the painting, only Christ and these first fruits of the 
mission, may reflect the Moravian understanding that, ultimately, the divine mission 
is enabled by Christ—the Briidergemeine is simply one instrument by which he acts 
(emphasis 2). 

One Moravian hymn in particular seems to express several of these ideas, 
and perhaps it provides a fitting way to describe, in the Moravians’ own words, both 
the antecedent missionary outreach and the resulting scene presented in the First 
Fruits painting. I reproduce portions of several stanzas here; the full hymn may be 
found in Appendix IV. 

1. Here sinks, O Lamb, before thy feet 

Thy Cross’s Church, with blushes fill’d.... 

2. .. .Death as his slaves did us possess, 

Sin had to us a husband’s claim; 

Then cam’st thou, King of grace and peace, 

Us from death’s sentence to redeem.... 


65 For example, a number of missionaries succumbed to tropical diseases in the West Indies. In 
lune 1734, the second party of Moravian missionaries arrived in the West Indies. Eight members of 
this party of eighteen died within six months. Hamilton and Hamilton, History of the Moravian 
Church, 47-48. 
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7. The word of Jesu ’s Sweat and blood, 

The word of his Nail prints so bright. 

The feeling sweet of his wounds flood, 

This is th’ Election’s ground and might.... 

8. A child who here has drank his fill, 

Points out to others Jesu’s Worth: 

He sinks in deepest Rest a while, 

And then with Spirit’s pow’r steps forth, 

And to poor Heathens goes and cries, 

“O look once at the slaughter’d Lamb! 

“Behold his Pains and agonies, 

“See, there he hangs on Cross’s beam!” 

9. The Heathen feels, believes, and sees 
That Jesu’s blood can melt him down: 

The courage of the Witnesses 

Is thereby strenthen’d to go on.... 

11. .. .Disperst o’er ev’ry Realm and land 
The precious Sound of grace we hear, 

And Jesus many spoils hath gain’d 
By land and sea, and ev’ry where. 

12. The House of God who views aright, 

He sees a glorious master-piece! 

And must with wonder and delight 
Adore him, who the Author is: 

Th’ Eye sees the beauty of its Parts; 

The Ear partakes that harmony 
Wherewith the church his Praise asserts; 

What’s felt, does yield the greatest joy. 66 

When Moravians looked at Haidt’s First Fruits painting they beheld “a 

glorious master-piece”—not the painting itself, but the beauty of the “House of 

God” depicted in the scene. What was beautiful to the Moravian hymnist (and also 

Haidt, the artist) was the diversity of redeemed humanity that produced a harmony 

of praise to God. 


66 Hymn 188, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754 , Part II, 139-140; 
also appearing as Hymn CCLXXVIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 481. 
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The First Fruits as a Central Motif of Bethlehem’s Governing Vision 

I will now return to my earlier discussion regarding McClendon’s idea that a 
convictional community’s governing vision is sometimes captured in a central motif 
or image. I will argue that Bethlehem’s missional purpose is captured by the motif 
which Haidt created in his First Fruits paintings and that this image provides a 
helpful way to imagine Bethlehem’s early vision. 

Haidt’s First Fruits painting symbolized the worldwide mission of the entire 
Briidergemeine, but perhaps the Bethlehem community regarded this imagery as 
especially fitting for the unique identity of their congregation. After all, it was the 
announcement of Wasamapa’s death that was the occasion for Zinzendorf s 
recounting the names of the initial first-fruits souls and then the display of Haidt’s 
First Fruits painting in Hermhaag. The members of Bethlehem likely viewed 
Wasamapa as one of their own. Wasamapa was converted through the 
Briidergemeine’s earliest ministry among the northern Native American tribes, 
ministry which soon came under the oversight of Bethlehem. 67 As has been shown, 
Wasamapa participated in Bethlehem’s communal life for periods of time and was 
eventually buried in Bethlehem’s burial ground. Also, as previously mentioned, 
after its establishment Bethlehem supported the mission work transpiring in the 


67 Wasamapa was converted through the ministry of Christoph Heinrich (Christian Henry) Rauch 
(1718-1763), who arrived in New York from Europe in 1740. Rauch was present when Zinzendorf 
officially organized the Bethlehem congregation in June 1742. Rauch's ministry at the mission 
station in Shekomeko, N.Y., was overseen by Bethlehem after the congregation was established in 
1742. See Levering, History of Bethlehem, 40-41, 113, 136. The end and evacuation of the 
Shekomeko mission is detailed in Karl Wilhelm Westmeier, The Evacuation of Shekomeko and the 
Early Moravian Missions to Native North Americans, Studies in the History of Missions 12 
(Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellen Press, 1994). 
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Americas and West Indies during the timeframe of this study. More than 60 percent 
of the persons shown in Haidt’s painting were converted on these fields. 68 

Additionally, the fact that Haidt was Bethlehem’s official congregational 
painter, and the community possessed its own, unique version of the First Fruits 
painting, may have increased the significance of the painting for some. Finally, 
more than most Moravian settlements of the day, Bethlehem’s direct purpose was to 
carry out and oversee missionary work. As has been shown, Bethlehem was 
uniquely organized in the form of a communitarian pilgrim congregation for this 
outward purpose. Though I can only speculate, it would seem reasonable to expect 
that members of the Bethlehem community specifically identified with the imagery 
of the First Fruits painting. Regardless, the imagery of the painting was reflective 
of Bethlehem’s unique purpose. 

As I mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, suggesting a singular 
governing vision for a convictional community risks imprecision—it is not likely to 
capture every element which was of importance to the community. At first 
consideration it might seem that the first-fmits motif, if suggested as an image of 
Bethlehem’s governing vision, would fail to depict enough of Bethlehem’s varied 
ministries and spiritual life. Though I have acknowledged the limitations, I would 
remind the reader that, according to McClendon, a governing vision is something 
which is “central” and “guiding” in the life of the community; this does not mean 
that it is a comprehensive description of every aspect of a community’s values. 


68 Some were converted earlier than the establishment of the Bethlehem mission base, but 
Bethlehem carried responsibility for these fields for most of the timeframe of this study. 
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With respect to aspects of Bethlehem’s ministry and life which seemingly 
are not represented by the First Fruits painting, several things may be said which 
may mitigate this objection. Though not painted into the scene, parts of 
Bethlehem’s ministry may at least be implied. For example, the painting includes 
no representation of the varied spiritual practices 69 and vocational life of Bethlehem, 
which I have shown to be integral to the community’s existence. It was, however, 
the vibrant communal life of this pilgrim congregation—its goers and senders, the 
missional dimensions of its spiritual practices, and its economic endeavors—that 
enabled the imagery depicted in this painting to become a reality. 

Alternatively, one might ask: Would a painting that captured the religious 
life or shared economy of Bethlehem be a better representation of its governing 
vision? The answer is no, it would not, because the members of Bethlehem viewed 
these things as the means to a more important end—Christ’s receiving the just 
reward of his sufferings (i.e., the souls his atoning work had ransomed from 
throughout the world). This statement in no way diminishes the importance of the 
religious practices of the community or its way of communal life; they were 
important acts of devotion to Christ, in themselves. Bethlehem, however, was not a 
cloister in which men and women simply provided for their material needs, 
produced income for the Briidergemeine, and carefully observed worship rituals for 
the glory of God. If this had been the case, then such an alternate painting might be 
a fitting image of Bethlehem’s governing vision. 


69 Although the painting does depict members of the Briidergemeine gathered around Christ in 
close fellowship and presumably worship, it does not display other specific spiritual practices that 
have been discussed. 
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I have shown, however, that Bethlehem was established to spread the gospel 
in word and deed. In the broadest sense, Bethlehem’s communal worship included 
finding first-fruits souls who would then join the worshipping community. Haidt’s 
painting has captured Bethlehem’s religious devotion at its end point: these first- 
fruits souls in the heavenly presence of Christ. In a sense, Haidt’s painting is 
teleological, pointing to the ultimate purpose of Bethlehem’s existence, not the 
necessary means. I suggest that the First Fruits painting intimates the missionary 
activity that preceded it and the missional community that was the source of the 
endeavor. 

What can be said of Bethlehem’s ministry to unchurched European settlers? 
Such persons are not represented in Haidt’s painting. They might have been, 
however, if Europeans had been considered unevangelized peoples at the time. 
Generally speaking, the various immigrant European nationalities which surrounded 
Bethlehem had been Christianized long before the work of the Zinzendorfian 
Briidergemeine had begun; thus, converts from these people groups did not appear 
in the painting—they were not first-fruits souls. Though Bethlehem’s ministry to 
European immigrants is not directly captured by the artwork, within the 
eschatological outlook held by the Moravians, those appearing before Christ in the 
painting were simply a subset of a promised multitude of the redeemed from “every 
nation, tribe, people, and language” (Rev. 7:9)—a multitude that also included 
Europeans. Though the painting does not depict Bethlehem’s ministry to non- 


70 I find it perplexing that one Eurasian, Christian Zedmann from Armenia, is included in the 
painting. Armenia was Christianized at the beginning of the fourth century under Gregory the 
Illuminator. I suppose that Christian Zedmann, from Zinzendorf s or Haidt's perspective, represents a 
first-fruits convert for the fellowship of the Briidergemeine. 
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believing colonial settlers, the imagery is consistent with the idea of worldwide 
evangelization that would include outreach to Europeans. 

Next I need to consider the objection that the imagery of the First Fruits 
painting would not seem to include Bethlehem’s goals to unify and provide pastoral 
ministry for other Christian settlers and to educate children. While it is true that 
these ministries are not depicted in this painting, it is important to recognize that 
these endeavors were at times consciously connected to Bethlehem’s mission among 
more marginalized peoples. For example, when Zinzendorf first gathered members 
of various confessions and sects for the Pennsylvania Synods, one of the topics of 
concern for these ecumenical meetings was the missionary work which the 
BrUdergemeine was then undertaking. Levering writes: 

The Synod also came into touch with the work among the heathen 
which had been started by the Brethren in the West Indies, in 
Berbice, South America, and among the North American Indians. 

All of this work was to be fostered and supplied from Pennsylvania, 
as one of the departments of activity in which all elements of the 
Synod co-operated. This was the particular, but not exclusive, sphere 

72 

of labor had in view for the Moravian Brethren. 

As mentioned previously, the ecumenical synods eventually disintegrated, 
and any cooperative support for the mission which may have been envisioned was 
never realized. Still, the fact that the BrUdergemeine’s mission work was a topic for 
this ecumenical synod shows that Zinzendorf and other leaders of Bethlehem saw 
their ministry among other Christians and churches as something which ideally 
reinforced the mission to the first fruits. Regarding Bethlehem’s ministry of 
providing education in their schools, Amy Schutt documents instances in which 


71 1 refer the reader to my earlier discussion of this subject, found in chapter two. 
72 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 104. 
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children in these schools learned about Bethlehem’s missionary work, distant 
cultures, and the experience of other children living on the mission fields. 

Thus, although these aspects of Bethlehem’s ministries are not directly 
reflected in the First Fruits motif, I can say that Bethlehem’s initiatives directed 
toward the surrounding European-settler culture were at times consciously 
connected to its mission among indigenous people groups and slaves. This is 
evidence that the community did not think of its various ministries as mutually 
exclusive activities; instead, the members of Bethlehem seem to have had an 
integrated perspective of their overall ministry and mission. If this were indeed the 
case, then the somewhat limited portrayal of Bethlehem’s ministry in the first-fruits 
motif may have still evoked the thought of Bethlehem’s mission as a whole. 

The fact that the Bethlehem First Fruits painting is not a composite portrayal 
of every element of Bethlehem’s ministry may also imply several important 
theological convictions of the Moravians. Haidt had already produced some heroic 
paintings of Zinzendorf, such as one showing Zinzendorf meeting with five chiefs of 
the Iroquois confederacy while on an exploratory trip among the Native Americans, 
and another showing Zinzendorf teaching a great throng of people from many 
nations and cultures. 74 The First Fruits painting, however, is strikingly different. 
Europeans do not dominate the scene as in the previously mentioned paintings of 
Zinzendorf; in fact, missionaries are not seen. By this does Haidt intend to imply 
that mission is ultimately a divine act? 

73 Schutt, "Complex Connections," 20-46. 

74 The paintings are Covenant with the Five Kings of the Nations, circa 1752-54 (an 1899 copy by 
Anna Arndt (1863-1954) is in the Unity Archives, Herrnhut), and Zinzendorf as Teacher of the 
Nations, circa 1748-1750, oil on canvas, 63 x 73 cm. Unity Archives, Herrnhut. See Nelson, John 
Valentine Haidt: The Life of a Moravian Painter, 80-81, 58-59, respectively. 
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When one looks at the scene in the First Fruits, it is only the risen Christ and 
the first-fruits souls. I believe this suggests certain important Moravian theological 
emphases that I have already discussed in this study: (1) Christ has accomplished 
redemption by his suffering, atoning work. (2) The Briidergemeine’s task in 
Christ’s mission is of an instrumental and complementary nature, and is not the 
determinative factor. (3) The first-fruits souls represent a type of thank-offering 
presented to Christ by those not seen—other members of the Briidergemeine. For 
the Moravians, the believer’s response of gratitude for her or his own salvation is 
not servile obedience in Christ’s mission to the world; instead, it is to joyfully 
present Christ with the kind of gift that he wants and deserves—souls which are 
rightfully his. The ultimate focus is on Christ. Missionary service is an act of 
humble gratitude; the missionaries need not draw attention to themselves. (4) The 
painting displays the fruit of Moravian mission work, but at the same time the scene 
is a likeness of the Briidergemeine itself. It was not necessary to add additional 
figures to represent the European members of Bethlehem, because for the brothers 
and sisters of Bethlehem, this painting of converts was not a painting of “them”; it 
was now a painting of “us.” These former strangers had been incorporated into the 
fellowship of the international Briidergemeine . When members of Bethlehem gazed 
at Haidt’s First Fruits they were looking at a family portrait. 

Conclusion 

Bethlehem was established as a center for the Briidergemeine’s missional 
activity in British North America. It was intended, however, to be more than a 


staging point for itinerant preachers and missionaries traveling to frontier locations. 
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Bethlehem was a religious community which gave testimony to the gospel by its 
way of life and through its proclamation of the atonement by witnesses sent by the 
congregation. I have argued in this chapter that Bethlehem is an example of what 
McClendon describes as a religious, convictional community that lived under a 
governing vision. This governing vision, to use the community’s own words, was a 

"7C 

“plan of the congregation.. .to carry the word of the cross into all the world.” 
Bethlehem’s identity was centered in this missional purpose. 

The Moravians of the mid-eighteenth century used visual art to reinforce 
their group identity and purpose. Oil paintings, in particular, were used to recall the 
Briidergemeine’s history, to affirm its leadership, and to emphasize the movement’s 
unique theological ideas. Some of these paintings used biblical imagery and other 
symbolism to communicate “into the hearts” of viewers—a sort of preaching on 
canvas. During the timeframe of this study, Johann Valentin Haidt was arguably the 
most important painter of the Briidergemeine , 76 In addition to serving in various 
non-artistic ministry roles, Haidt became an official painter within the movement. 

This chapter has highlighted one of Haidt’s important paintings. As has been 
shown, a number of the Moravians’ important theological ideas cohere with, and 
converge in, Haidt’s painting of the First Fruits. Although Haidt produced several 
versions of this painting, I have drawn attention to a First Fruits composition 
created for the community of Bethlehem. Given that a single painting is limited and 
cannot portray every aspect of a community’s significant beliefs, this one is 

75 Nelson, Dreydoppel, and Yob, eds., Bethlehem Diary, Vol. 2, 214. 

76 Haidt was not the only Moravian painter of his age. Johann Jakob Muller (1712-1781) was also 
a Moravian painter, but none of his paintings are known to exist. Levering believes that a painting by 
Muller decorated the Saal in Bethlehem's first Community House. Muller traveled with Zinzendorf 
during his visit to Bethlehem in 1742. See Levering, History of Bethlehem, 145. For a biographical 
sketch of Johann Jakob Muller see Peucker, "A Painter of Christ's Wounds," 19-33. 
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successful in conveying a number of important Moravian convictions. The First 
Fruits painting gives the historian significant insight into the vision that animated 
the communal life of early Bethlehem and, I would argue, can be thought of as a 
central motif describing the governing vision of the Bethlehem community. 



CONCLUSION 


In this study I have argued that the mid-eighteenth century Bethlehem 
congregation can be helpfully viewed in terms of McClendon’s notion of a 
convictional community that lives under a guiding vision which encompasses its 
self-identity, sense of purpose, and way of life. The vision for Bethlehem, as 
conceived by leaders Spangenberg and Zinzendorf, placed this community at the 
very center of an elaborate scheme to penetrate colonial North America and the 
Native American tribes beyond white settlement with the gospel message and the 
benefits of Christian fellowship. The constellation of ministries which quickly 
developed and extended throughout the mid-Atlantic colonies was sustained by a 
lifeline of provision that originated in the pilgrim congregation at Bethlehem, 
including economic assistance, guidance and encouragement, and regular 
accountability. Aside from these practical and logistical forms of support, the 
Bethlehem community also sustained this broad mission through its own spiritual 
life. 

The focus of this study has centered on the last statement above—the 
connection of the religious life of Bethlehem to its existence as a missional center. 
Religious life in Bethlehem was organized to exalt Christ and nurture hour-by-hour 
fellowship with the Savior. Within this system designed to nourish the soul, 
however, was an ever-present reminder of the outward calling of the church. 
Leaders reminded members of Bethlehem that the community existed to be “a light 
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shining near and far to attract and gather many souls for the Saviour” 1 and also 
proactively maintained membership standards so that the community’s identity 
would not be compromised. 

I have argued that Bethlehem’s missional identity, communal fellowship, 
and extensive outward ministry were consciously emphasized and sustained by 
means of varied and deeply meaningful spiritual practices. This study utilized 
McClendon’s language of convictional analysis to explore certain formative 
practices that were part of Bethlehem’s early religious life in order to discern the 
missiological and theological ideas which the practices reinforced within the 
congregation. Through daily participation in Bethlehem’s religious rituals, 
congregation members came to share certain convictions regarding their 
participation in Christ’s mission to the world. These convictions and related 
spiritual practices ultimately gave shape to Bethlehem’s unique missional 
spirituality. 

This study began by identifying important theological perspectives and 
circumstances which later shaped the creation of the Moravian community in 
Bethlehem, considering the emphases of early German Pietism, several of 
Zinzendorf s pre-adult experiences, and the beginnings of the Briidergemeine in 
Saxony. Arguing against the view of some scholars, I suggested that, though 
political opposition and religious acrimony in Europe may have been contributory 
causes for Moravian expansion to North America, it was ultimately a missional 
ecclesiology and vision which moved the Moravians to form new settlements in 
British North America. Once the community of Bethlehem was formally organized 

1 Quoting Zinzendorf. See diary entry for November 12, 1742, Hamilton, ed., Bethlehem Diary, 
Vol. 1 , 108. 
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in 1742, its communitarian economic and social structure was an effective means for 
deployment of resources for outward mission and also a means to sustain the 
community’s missional identity. I examined how the division of the community into 
its sending and going congregations and the small-group structure known as the 
classes/bands reinforced certain missional convictions. 

Several chapters of this study have shown how various mediums and 
practices were used not only to foster devotion to Christ, but also as vehicles to 
articulate important theological convictions and to build group identity around 
Bethlehem’s missional purpose. I first sought to demonstrate how Moravian 
hymnody and three practices of communal singing helped infuse a sense of 
missional purpose throughout the Bethlehem congregation. Certain hymns were 
shown to express missional convictions, evidenced in hymn structure and also in the 
theological content of hymn texts. In this part of the study I described nine 
missional emphases discerned in the selected hymns and demonstrated that the 
Moravians gave primacy to Christological factors when developing a missiological 
framework within their hymnody. Modern studies of the Briidergemeine’s hymnody 
have largely overlooked the missional qualities of its early hymns. Through their 
hymnody the Moravians created a strong link between their devotion to the atoning 
work of Christ and the outward mission of their church. In doing so, they fostered a 
perspective which viewed personal service in Christ’s global mission as the 
appropriate response to Christ’s work of salvation. 

In the next chapter of the dissertation I discussed the ways in which three 
community-wide expressions of prayer (the Hourly Intercession, monthly 
Congregation Days, and sung formal prayers) were understood as a means to enable 
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effective witness. I argued that the Moravians’ intercession, fellowship, and 
outreach were motivated by a desire to see new cultures respond to the gospel and 
then join the rest of the church in offering praise to Christ. I next emphasized that 
Bethlehem’s form of witness was multidimensional; it was important for the 
Moravians to communicate the message of Christ in both words and deeds. This 
dual focus can be seen in the daily devotional literature and its use, in deeds of 
hospitality to outsiders, and in preaching within both of these contexts. 

Collectively, these formative practices and their underlying theological 
convictions gave shape to Bethlehem’s unique missional spirituality. Spiritual 
practices were used to strengthen the community’s support of its outward witness 
and to form a group identity that was missional at its core. I have shown that the 
theological convictions of the Moravians insisted on winning souls for the 
fellowship of the Lamb. The concept of the suffering atonement of Christ, by which 
the Savior had ransomed sinful human beings for God, featured prominently in 
certain Moravian missional hymns, litanies, and ceremonial hymns of the era. In 
fact, most of the missional emphases identified in my analysis of a selection of 
Moravian hymns had a kind of Christocentric locus. This focus suggests that the 
starting place for the Moravians’ theology of mission was not the vision of a 
potentially better world, the program of the church, or even obedience to a command 
of Christ; instead, the impulse of mission for the Moravians originated as a joyful 
response of the heart to the implications of Christ’s work on the cross. 

Haidt’s painting of the First Fruits was presented as an example of this 
Christocentric theology of mission as well as a central motif which points to 
Bethlehem’s identity and missional purpose. The First Fruits painting portrays the 
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risen and nail-scarred Christ, surrounded by an ethnically and socially diverse 
representation of the church. Christ has gathered these souls through the missional 
outreach of the church. The first-fruits converts were understood to be the reward 
for the Savior’s atoning sufferings. Bethlehem’s mission was to gather this reward 
for Christ, and the Moravians’ understanding of the universal scope of Christ’s 
atonement meant no group of people was too sinful, too difficult, or too costly to 
reach, for all fell within the biblically prescribed circumference of God’s mission to 
“every tribe, language, nation, and people” (Rev. 7:9). Haidt’s First Fruits painting 
suggests the perception that the mission of the Briidergemeine originated from 
Christ, was for Christ, and will ultimately end with Christ. 

By operating through foundational elements such as spiritual practices, 
theological convictions, and the nature/form of Christian community, Bethlehem’s 
leaders shaped congregation members’ basic conception of the Christian life and its 
purpose. The living expression of missional spirituality cultivated in Bethlehem put 
missionary purpose into the lifestyle of every church member. Each member of the 
congregation was expected to assume a meaningful role which would contribute 
toward Bethlehem’s outward purpose. The essential responsibility for mission was 
not delegated by the congregation to a third-party agency or group of specialists; it 
was embraced by the community at large. The plan for Bethlehem brought the 
contemporary concepts of the local church fellowship and the specialized ministry 
organization together into one organic unit. Given the Moravians’ enthusiastic 

2 

acceptance of the Pietists’ renewal of the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 

2 As previously mentioned in chapter one, a renewed focus on the spiritual priesthood of all 
believers was one of six proposals made by Spener. See Spener, Pia Desideria , 92-95. For 
precursors to its development in Pietism see Norman E. Nagel, "Luther and the Priesthood of All 
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and the Moravians’ emphasis upon every member’s contributing to Christ’s 
worldwide mission, one might argue that missional communities like Bethlehem 
were ultimately necessary within the Zinzendorfian Briidergemeine. There had to be 
a different expression of congregational life in order to facilitate the church-wide 
missionary purpose of the Briidergemeine. 

As shown in my introduction, certain studies have described the mission 
theory and praxis emanating from Bethlehem; they have not, however, adequately 
explained the connection of the community’s missional purpose to the fertile 
spiritual life of the congregation. A different group of studies has examined 
Bethlehem’s religious life but without serious consideration of the way spiritual 
practices undergirded Bethlehem’s missional identity. 4 By investigating the ways 
varied spiritual practices of the community expressed and reinforced its missional 
outreach, I have sought to contribute to a process of bridging a gap in the literature 
between studies which have examined Bethlehem’s mission theory and praxis and 
those which have probed Bethlehem’s inward dynamics. 

It would be interesting to apply this dissertation’s same research question to 

Bethlehem in the timeframe which follows this study. Did Bethlehem’s spiritual 

practices change, specifically the missional convictions expressed by these practices, 

Believers," Concordia Theological Quarterly 61, no. 4 (1997): 277-298; and Jonathan Strom, 
"Seventeenth-Century Anticlericalism, Dissent, and Pietism," Lutheran Quarterly 18, no. 3 (2004): 
275-295. 

3 Representative studies include Wheeler, To Live Upon Hope: Mohicans and Missionaries in the 
Eighteenth-Century Northeast ; Rowena McClinton, "The Moravian Missionaries of Bethlehem and 
Salem," in Ethnographies and Exchanges: Native Americans, Moravians, and Catholics in Early 
North America, ed. A. G. Roeber (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2008), 
115-124; Merritt, "Dreaming of the Savior's Blood: Moravians and the Indian Great Awakening in 
Pennsylvania," 723-746; Paul Larson, Early Bethlehem and the Native-Americans (Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Oaks Printing, 1987); Gray and Gray, Wilderness Christians: The Moravian Mission to the Delaware 
Indians', and Schattschneider, "Souls for the Lamb." 

4 I refer the reader to previous bibliographic citations for these studies within the introduction 
chapter. 
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after actions were taken by church leaders in Europe to diminish Bethlehem’s 
responsibilities as a missional center and to dissolve the arrangements of the General 
Economy? 5 This remains a question for further study. 

Another arena for new research is located at the intersection of the 
historiography of early Bethlehem with the emerging field of ecclesial missiology in 
North America. Specifically, the story of early Bethlehem may contribute to the 
shape of the so-called “missional church” conversation taking place in North 


5 Studies that address the transition of Bethlehem during this timeframe, but do not consider the 
existence of or changes in Bethlehem's missional spirituality, include Engel, Religion and Profit, 161- 
254; Atwood, Community of the Cross, 224-227; Smaby, The Transformation of Moravian 
Bethlehem: From Communal Mission to Family Economy, passim; Gollin, Moravians in Two 
Worlds: A Study of Changing Communities, 90-109, 197-215; Erbe, Bethlehem, 117-149; and 
Levering, History of Bethlehem, 376-425. Engel's analysis of this period and the impact on 
Bethlehem due to the loss of its close connection with its missional purpose is the most recent and 
thorough. Sessler also discusses Bethlehem's transition and how certain spiritual practices gradually 
fell into disuse, but he does not consider how or if missional aspects of the formative practices 
changed. See Sessler, Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians, 194-212. 
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America. 6 The original aim of this academic discussion was to stimulate a fresh 

7 

missionary encounter of the gospel with North American culture. 

Not long after the theological outlines of the discussion had been traced there 
was a call for greater clarity, and questions were posed, such as, “What in the life of 
a congregation would indicate that it is living by the missional-church vision?” 
Another research project was soon undertaken in response to an expressed need for 
models which reflected the heart of this vision. The results were published in the 
2004 monograph Treasure in Clay Jars: Patterns in Missional Faithfulness. In this 
book’s appendix, project leader Walter C. Hobbs added this appeal: 


6 The main theological ideas which began the missional-church discussion for North America 
were first set forth in the seminal work edited by Darrell Guder. See Guder, ed., Missional Church. 
For a helpful overview of the developing conversation regarding missional church see Craig Van 
Gelder and Dwight J. Zscheile, The Missional Church in Perspective: Mapping Trends and Shaping 
the Conversation. The Missional Network Series (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2011); and 
Michael W. Goheen, "The Missional Church: Ecclesiological Discussion in the Gospel and Our 
Culture Network in North America," Missiology 30, no. 4 (O 2002): 479-490. Literature on the 
missional-church movement in North America has grown substantially since the mid-1990s. Several 
other significant publications would include Mary Sue Dehmlow Dreier, Created and Led by the 
Spirit: Planting Missional Congregations. Missional Church Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2013); 
Darrell L. Guder, The Continuing Conversion of the Church. The Gospel and Our Culture Series 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000); Alan Hirsch, The Forgotten Ways: Reactivating the Missional 
Church (Grand Rapids: Brazos Press, 2006); George R. Hunsberger and Craig Van Gelder, The 
Church between Gospel and Culture: The Emerging Mission in North America, The Gospel and Our 
Culture Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996); Milfred Minatrea, Shaped by God's Heart: The 
Passion and Practices of Missional Churches (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2004); Alan J. Roxburgh 
and Fred Romanuk, The Missional Leader: Equipping Your Church to Reach a Changing World. 
Leadership Network Series (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2006); Craig Van Gelder, Confident 
Witness—Changing World: Rediscovering the Gospel in North America, The Gospel and Our Culture 
Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999); Craig Van Gelder, The Ministry of the Missional Church: A 
Community Led by the Spirit (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2007); Craig Van Gelder, The Missional 
Church and Denominations: Helping Congregations Develop a Missional Identity, Missional Church 
Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008); and Dwight J. Zscheile, Cultivating Sent Communities: 
Missional Spiritual Formation, Missional Church Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012). 

7 This initiative was spearheaded by The Gospel and Our Culture Network for North America. 
From the network's website: "The Gospel and Our Culture Network exists to give careful attention to 
the interaction between culture, gospel and church. It arises from the conviction that genuine renewal 
in the life and witness of the church comes only with a fresh encounter of the gospel within our 
culture. The network focuses its activities, therefore, on the cultural research, theological reflection 
and church renewal necessary for the recovery of the church's missionary identity." "About the 
Network," Gospel and Our Culture Network, http://www.gocn.org/network/about (accessed August 
2,2013). 

8 Lois Barrett, ed., Treasure in Clay Jars: Patterns in Missional Faithfulness, The Gospel and Our 
Culture Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004). 
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It will be obvious to the reader that the sample reflects only a narrow 
slice of all the congregations of God’s people across North America. 

Sooner rather than later, one would hope, additional inquiries such as 
this will tap still more diverse congregations, augmenting the stories 
to be told and the lessons to be learned. 9 

I would suggest that the developing conceptual model of missional church 
may be enriched and critiqued by examining the convictions and practices of 
communities that have pursued similar goals in the past. The community of early 
Bethlehem may prove to be a helpful conversation partner for this important 
discussion. 

The relationship between contemporary mission and Christian spirituality is 
another subject which has received recent scholarly exploration. 10 When 
introducing a collection of essays on the topic of mission and spirituality Wonsuk 
Ma and Kenneth Ross write: “spirituality is not an additional dimension of mission 
to be considered when all the doctrinal and practical apparatus is already in place. 
Rather, the spiritual dimension is the first thing around which everything else ought 
to revolve... .new attention to the spiritual dimension is stamping the character of 
mission in our time.” 1 Perhaps reflection upon the way in which Moravian 
Bethlehem integrated Christian spirituality and mission would yield fresh insights 
for the study and practice of missional spirituality in the twenty-first century. 


9 Walter C. Hobbs, "Method," in Treasure in Clay Jars, 156. 

10 For example see T. E. Yates, Mission and Spirituality: Creative Ways of Being Church: Papers 
Read at the Biennial Conference of the British and Irish Association for Mission Studies at the 
University of Cardiff, June 2001, Cliff College Academic Series (Hope Valley, Derbyshire: Cliff 
College Publishing, 2002); Roger Helland and Len Hjalmarson, Missional Spirituality: Embodying 
God's Love from the Inside Out (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2011); and Lyle Paul 
Andrew Jensen, “Subversive Spirituality, Transforming Mission, and the Collapse of Space and 
Time” (Ph.D. diss., Fuller Theological Seminary, 2007). 

11 Wonsuk Ma and Kenneth R. Ross, Mission Spirituality and Authentic Discipleship, Regnum 
Edinburgh Centenary Series (Oxford: Regnum, 2013), 8-9. 
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In a different field, articles continue to be published on the topic of mission- 

12 

sending structures. The typology of Winter’s modality/sodality model, ~ though 

i o 

critiqued and nuanced by more recent research, still describes the relationship of 
many Protestant mission-sending structures to their ecclesial counterparts. I believe 
that the structure of the Bethlehem community offers a different and intriguing 
model which warrants closer examination, as it seems to be a hybrid of Winter’s 
typology. I do not intend to suggest that the twenty-first century church needs to 
uncritically replicate the structure of early Bethlehem as an ecclesial, missional 
community. At the same time, arbitrarily dismissing such structures would seem 
unwise. 14 Critical reflection upon Bethlehem’s organization of the congregation for 
worship, work, and witness might prove fruitful. 

Each new generation needs to examine afresh the theology of the church and 
mission, determining how it is called to participate in the divine mission in light of 
the uniqueness of its own times. I hope that this study has shown that a useful part 
of this continuing reexamination is the theological work of engaging in critical 
historical reflection on the missional community of Bethlehem. 


12 See my discussion of Winter's typology in chapter two. Winter, "Two Structures of God's 
Redemptive Mission," 121-139. 

13 For example see Robert Blincoe, "The Strange Structure of Mission Agencies. Part 1, Still Two 
Structures After All These Years," International Journal of Frontier Missions 19, no. 3 (2002): 5-8; 
and Robert Blincoe, "The Strange Structure of Mission Agencies. Part 3, Desired Symbiosis: Church 
and Mission Structures," International Journal of Frontier Missions 19, no. 3 (2002): 43-46. 

14 One of the largest mission organizations in recent years is Youth With a Mission (YWAM). 
YWAM operates under a model which at time blends communal living, spiritual training, and 
missional outreach. It may be one of the closest modern-day parallels to the Bethlehem pilgrim 
congregation. See John W. Kennedy, "Youth with a Passion: In Its First 50 Years, YWAM Has 
Deployed Four Million Workers in 240 Countries," Christianity Today 54, no. 12 (Dec. 1, 2010): 40- 
45. 



APPENDIX I 


SUBSET OF MISSIONAL HYMNS 


Hymnal / First Line 

Hymn# 

Page 

Verse Column 1 

A Collection of Hymns..., Pt. 1, 3rd ed., 1746 

Know ye, how redeeming grace 

63 

88 


Make thyself ready, 0 thou bleeding Love 

75 

106 


Thy bleeding wounds, dear Savior are 

149 

234 


God Holy Ghost, 1 thank and praise thy name 

197 

325 


Now, Brethren and Sisters, come join hands in love! 

209 

339 


0 Holy Wounds! Stand open wide 

216 

349 


A Collection of Hymns..., Pt. 2,1746 

That my knowledge is at length, that remains my little 
strength 


795 

T 

The doctrine of the ransom paid 


796 

T 

Up, ye Mahanaim, up 


799 

U 

Ye almost all are Jesus' spoil 


802 

Y 

Go forth then at your Lamb's command 


803 

§3 

A Collection of Hymns..., Pt. 3, 2nd ed., 1749 

The Lamb of God's poor sinner-company 

147 

155 
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1 Hymnal / First Line 

Hymn# 

Page Verse Column j 

A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God 
in All Ages..., Pt. II, 1754 1 



The faithful Father Abraham 

2 

4 

The Saviour's Blood and Righteousness 

19 

22 

Sinners! Come, the Saviour see 

49 

40 

Ah! My dear heart-beloved Lamb! 

82 

57 

That is my delight, both by Day and Night 

121 

78 

Praises to thee God Holy Ghost we send 

129 

83 

It must an eternal Truth be confessed * 

163 

113 

MayJesu's Blood and Righteousness 

181 

135 

Here sinks, 0 Lamb, before thy Feet 

188 

139 

The Church of Christ doth such a People praise 

189 

140 

What, Souls dear Husband, dost thou love? 

195 

144 

Thou hast the Church appointed once 

197 

145 

As long as Jesus Lord remains 

206 

153 

0 Loveliest Saviour, thou Friend of Uprightness * 

212 

160 

Teach us, 0 Lord, thy Cross's Mystery 

232 

175 

Lamb, Lamb, 0 Lamb, with Eyes of Flame * 

235 

179 

We thank our God the Holy Ghost 

237 

180 

Ye Learners of the Grace and Blood 

242 

188 

0 Lamb of God, once sacrificed 

244 

189 

0 Jesu, bless thy Witnesses! 

245 

190 

On whom, while Breath we draw, shall we believe? 

247 

191 

Ye valiant warriors of our Train 

248 

192 

Our God, the Lamb, is still the same 

249 

193 

Daily, as soon as thou get'st up * 

264 

202 

The Prince of Peace 1 now most gladly bring to you 

281 

214 


1 Most of the hymns in this hymnal first appeared in one of the three parts of A Collection of 
Hymns, with Several Translations from the Hymn-Book of the Moravian Brethren [3 Parts] (London: 
Printed for James Hutton, 1742-1749), i.e„ one of the hymnal parts included on the prior page of this 
table. Such hymns are listed only once in this table to avoid duplication. Hymns marked with an 
asterisk appeared first in this, the 1754 hymnal. 
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Hymnal / First Line 

Hymn# 

Page 

Verse 

Column 

A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God 
in All Ages..., Pt. II, 1754 (Continued) 





Happy cloud of witnesses 

285 

218 



Hear'st thou, Elder, thou incomparable 

313 

243 



We're on our Guard by Day and Night * 

314 

246 



Happy church! Whose garment is by the Lamb's blood 

315 

247 



0 for ever blessed holy Man of Smart * 

318 

250 



Few Years ago, as well we know 

327 

254 



That Mother's Bosom is our Place * 

328 

255 



His dear Apostles all 

346 

267 



Thanks to the Man of Sorrows be 

367 

276 



The blessed Armies 

393 

304 



A Lamb goes forth and on him bears 

394 

305 



In witness-hearts this deep engraved does lie 


368 

16 

1 

A messenger of Jesus, sent out to bless and ease us 


368 

33 

2 

'Tis no hard matter, for thy sake 


369 

8 

1 

1 wish to be more touched with feeling for Mankind 


369 

4 

2 

1 cost thee thy most precious blood 


369 

8 

2 

Lamb! Give me still courage to act in thy name 


369 

19 

2 

If but in every place where the Lamb bids me go 


370 

4 

1 

Oft we go thro 1 ice and snow 


370 

68 

2 

Thou bleeding Lamb, our dearest God! 


371 

13 

1 

We always are quite glad with thee 


371 

8a 

1 

Fetch thou, 0 Father! Out of all the lands 


371 

16 

2 

Set us ’fore all thy people here 


371 

13b 

2 

0 Father, bless thy dear Son’s sweat and toil 


372 

21 

1 

The deepest thanks receive, and all that 1 can give 


372 

28 

1 

To me and my companions 


372 

33 

1 

Be, dearest Savior! The defence of souls which trust 


372 

3 

2 

Remember, dearest Lord, thy promises 


372 

21 

2 

Thou saw us once oppressed with fear 


373 

61 

2 

To thy open Side, that bed so tender 


375 

67 

1 
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LIST OF IMPLICATIONALLY STRUCTURED HYMNS 


Hymnal / First Line 

Hymn# 

Page 

A Collection of Hymns..., Pt. 1, 3rd ed., 1746 

God Holy Ghost, 1 thank and praise thy name 

197 

325 

0 Holy Wounds! Stand open wide 

216 

349 

A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God 
in All Ages..., Pt. II, 1754 1 

The faithful Father Abraham 

2 

4 

The Saviour's Blood and Righteousness 

19 

22 

Ah! My dear heart-beloved Lamb! 

82 

57 

That is my delight, both by Day and Night 

121 

78 

Praises to thee God Holy Ghost we send 

129 

83 

It must an eternal Truth be confessed * 

163 

113 

May Jesu's Blood and Righteousness 

181 

135 

Here sinks, 0 Lamb, before thy Feet 

188 

139 

What, Souls dear Husband, dost thou love? 

195 

144 

As long as Jesus Lord remains 

206 

153 

0 Loveliest Saviour, thou Friend of Uprightness * 

212 

160 

Teach us, 0 Lord, thy Cross's Mystery 

232 

175 

Lamb, Lamb, 0 Lamb, with Eyes of Flame * 

235 

179 

We thank our God the Holy Ghost 

237 

180 

Ye Learners of the Grace and Blood 

242 

188 

Ye valiant warriors of our Train 

248 

192 

0 for ever blessed holy Man of Smart * 

318 

250 

That Mother's Bosom is our Place * 

328 

255 

Thanks to the Man of Sorrows be 

367 

276 

A Lamb goes forth and on him bears 

394 

305 

Thou saw us once oppressed with fear 

§61 

373 


1 Most of the hymns in this hymnal first appeared in one of the three parts of A Collection of 
Hymns, with Several Translations from the Hymn-Book of the Moravian Brethren [3 Parts] (London: 
Printed for James Hutton, 1742-1749). Such hymns are listed only once in this table to avoid 
duplication. Hymns marked with an asterisk appeared first in this, the 1754 hymnal. 
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APPENDIX III 


ADDITIONAL EXAMPLE OF IMPLICATIONAL HYMN STRUCTURE 


God Holy Ghost, I Thank and Praise Thy Name 1 

1. God Holy Ghost, I thank and praise thy 
Name, 

My Fellow-members also do the same, 

That Thou hast the Saviour 

To us revealed, 

That we can love him, and with Fire are 
filled 

Thro’ thy kind Aid 

2. That thou from Hearts and Eyes hast quite 
dispers’d 

The Mist with which we blinded were and 
curs’d; 

That we can see clearly, 

And know assured 

What He for us hath on the Cross endured. 
Hallelujah! 

3. Now to the Lamb our Hearts we wholly 
turn, 

Who to redeem us felt such deep Concern; 
And we wish to witness 

To each poor Creature 
Who’s plagued thro’ the Blindness of his 
Nature. 

O help us here! 

4. For since He on the Cross remains our God, 
We never think Reproach a heavy Load; 
Lamb, and Blood, and Saviour, 

Are our blest Treasure, 

The World may laugh and mock us at its 
Pleasure, 

It hurts us not. 


Consequent part 

(stz. 3-8): 

• Desire to witness 
as a response to 
the Lamb and 
concern for lost 
humanity. 

• Able to endure 
reproach because 
of Christ’s 
example on the 
cross. 


Antecedent part 

(stz. 1-2): 

• Praising the Holy 
Spirit for enabling 
an understanding 
of what Christ 
endured on the 
cross. 


1 Hymn CXCVII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 1, 1746 , 325-327. 
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Consequent part 

(continued): 

• Witness incessantly 
of the atonement. 


• The Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit 
(see stz. 1) are 
enabling witness. 


• Praise again for the 
bloody, salvific 
sacrifice and for 
the enablement to 
witness. 


• A life spent in 
witness of the 
atonement is seen 
as part of what it 
means to live for 
Christ’s glory. 


5. We therefore witness this in every Hour, 
And pray that all may soon be drawn with 
Pow’r 

Unto thy dear Wound-holes, 

Which thou hast 

suffer’d, 

In Hands, Feet, Side, when thou for us wert 
offer’d, 

In this we’re glad. 

6. Now, Father, bless thy dear Son’s Sweat 
and Toil, 

On all thy Brethren’s Work, Lamb, pour thy 
Oil! 

And now kindly water 

What we’ve been 

sowing; 

Our hearty Tears shall too be freely flowing. 
O prosper it! 

7. We from our Hearts will praise the Lamb To 
day, 

Since to thy bleeding Wounds we’ve found 
the Way, 

That thy Blood and Mercy 

We may inherit, 

And thou’st inflam’d us with a witness 
Spirit 

Thro’ thy free Grace. 

8. Here as we are our Hearts to Thee we give, 
O let us to thy Praise and Honour live, 

And of thy dear Suff rings 

Witness incessant, 

Till we’ve spent all our Strength in this 
Employment, 


And go to Thee. 




APPENDIX IV 


1. Here sinks, O Lamb, before thy feet 
Thy Cross’s Church, with blushes fill’d; 

To shed love-tears she finds it meet, 

And Thanks with melted mind to yield 
For all discov’ries of thy Grace, 

For all proofs of thy faithful Care: 

Each Member is but dust, and has 
Felt what free love and Mercy are. 

2. We know the minute of that day, 

When our hearts melted thro’ thy Blood: 
All in our own blood there we lay, 

More dead than rotten piece of wood; 

Death as his slaves did us possess, 

Sin had to us a husband’s claim; 

Then cam’st thou, King of grace and peace, 
Us from death’s sentence to redeem. 

3. There didst thou gently pierce our hearts, 
Thy Grace’s ray set us on flame; 

That ray, which warms our inner parts, 
Whene’er we clasp thy Feet, O Lamb! 

Our Heart then didst thou take and seize, 
For what in us had caus’d thee pain, 

By Blood was overwhelm’d with ease; 

And we enamour’d since remain. 

4. Is there a thing can Love allure? 

It is the Grace thou dost bestow: 

Is there what warms the heart all o’er? 

Then ‘tis the Blood we drink of so. 

Yet Lamb! we must fall down, ‘tis clear, 
Thy Mercy’s such an Ocean! 

And what can we poor worms say here, 
Whose love but yesterday began? 
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5. One mingles with thy witnesses, 

And spells out something as he can; 

He stands amidst the Soldier race, 

And sings with the whole loving Train, 

All honour does to th ’ Lamb belong: 

With many tears one does him kiss, 

And joins the Church’s grateful song, 

The Lamb, the Lamb our Husband is. 

6. This has she now for years not few, 

Since first her Being did commence, 

In various Trials found most true: 

And here to doubt there’s no pretence, 

If one but sees with half an eye, 

Because this truth is obvious soon; 

When blooms the Church so gloriously, 

It sure must by the Lamb be done. 

7. The word of Jesu’s Sweat and blood, 

The word of his Nail prints so bright, 

The feeling sweet of his wounds flood, 
This is th’ Election’s ground and might: 
‘Fore this all Hell is in distress; 

He’ll the whole Cross’s church sustain; 

If Satan to the threshold press, 

The Blood won’t let him entrance gain. 

8. A child who here has drank his fill, 

Points out to others Jesu’s Worth: 

He sinks in deepest Rest a while, 

And then with Spirit’s pow’r steps forth, 
And to poor Heathens goes and cries, 

“O look once at the slaughter’d Lamb! 
“Behold his Pains and agonies, 

“See, there he hangs on Cross’s beam!” 

9. The Heathen feels, believes, and sees 
That Jesu’s blood can melt him down: 

The courage of the Witnesses 

Is thereby strenthen’d to go on: 

Ev’n by the Sea so deep and vast, 

Storm, cold, and heat, we’re not with-held, 
But we to grasp still farther haste. 

And when we do it, all things yield. 
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10. Ye Spirits! how goes it here with you, 

Who’re the Lamb’s enemies in chief? 
From Jesu ’s Blood what feel ye now? 

A panic dread, a fest’ring grief: 

Ye tremble at the Lamb’s great name, 

And see that thro’ Earth’s farthest coast, 
Where-e’re the sound of Blood once came, 
Ye by that ransom much have lost. 

11. The Negroes , in themselves so curst, 

Who felt so deep your cruel Sway, 

Thro’ Jesu ’s blood your yoke have burst, 
‘Fore which ye always lose the day. 
Disperst o’er ev’ry Realm and land 

The precious Sound of grace we hear, 

And Jesus many spoils hath gain’d 
By land and sea, and ev’ry where. 

12. The House of God who views aright, 

He sees a glorious master-piece! 

And must with wonder and delight 
Adore him, who the Author is: 

Th’ Eye sees the beauty of its Parts; 

The Ear partakes that harmony 
Wherewith the church his Praise asserts; 
What’s felt, does yield the greatest joy. 

13. The Church lives in her Element, 

Her lot fell in a pleasant place; 

She take her Rest with sweet content, 

And grows up under all disgrace: 

The Spirit of the Lamb her Head, 

The Blood, her bond of unity, 

The Grace which does her members lead, 
Make her come, look, then triumph cry! 1 


1 Hymn 188, A Collection of Hymns of the Children of God in All Ages, 1754, Part II, 139-140; 
also appearing as Hymn CCLXXVIII, A Collection of Hymns, Part 2, 1746, 481. 
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SUMMARY 


This study suggests that the Moravian congregation at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania during the first two decades of its existence (1741-1762) can be 
helpfully viewed in terms of James McClendon’s notion of a convictional 
community, that is, a community which lives under a guiding vision which 
encompasses its self-identity, sense of purpose, and way of life. The guiding vision 
for Moravian Bethlehem, as conceived by its leaders, placed this Pietistic religious 
community at the very center of an elaborate scheme to penetrate colonial North 
America and the Native American tribes beyond white settlement with the gospel 
message and the benefits of Christian fellowship. The constellation of outwardly 
reaching ministries which quickly developed and extended throughout the mid- 
Atlantic colonies was sustained by a lifeline of provision that originated in the 
congregation at Bethlehem. Aside from economic and logistical forms of support, 
the Bethlehem congregation sustained this broad mission through its own spiritual 
life. This study centers upon the connection between the early religious life of 
colonial-era Moravian Bethlehem and its existence as a missional center in British 
North America. The primary research question which frames this study is this: How 
did the mid-eighteenth century Moravians of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania shape, 
articulate, and sustain their community’s sense of missional identity and purpose? 

Religious life in Bethlehem was organized to nurture hour-by-hour 
fellowship between congregation members and Christ. Within an intricate system 
designed to nourish the soul, however, were ever-present reminders of the outward 
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calling of the church. This study demonstrates that Bethlehem’s missional identity, 
communal fellowship, and outward ministry were consciously emphasized and 
sustained by means of varied and deeply meaningful spiritual practices. Through 
daily participation in the community’s religious rituals, congregation members came 
to share certain convictions regarding their participation in Christ’s mission to the 
world. These convictions and related spiritual practices ultimately gave shape to 
Bethlehem’s distinctive spirituality—a missional spirituality. 

Prior studies of early Bethlehem have described the mission theory and 
praxis emanating from the congregation; they have not, however, adequately 
explained the connection of the community’s missional purpose to the fertile 
spiritual life of the congregation. Other studies have examined Bethlehem’s early 
religious life but without serious consideration of the way spiritual practices 
undergirded Bethlehem’s missional identity. By investigating the ways varied 
spiritual practices of the community expressed and reinforced its missional outreach, 
this study has sought to contribute to a process of bridging a gap in the literature 
between studies which have examined Bethlehem’s mission theory/praxis and those 
which have probed the internal dynamics of the community in the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

The thesis begins by identifying important theological perspectives and 
antecedent events which later shaped the creation of the Moravian congregation at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Arguing against the view of some scholars, it suggests 
that, though political opposition and religious acrimony in Europe may have been 
contributory causes for Moravian expansion from Europe to British North America, 
it was ultimately a missional ecclesiology and vision which moved the Moravians to 
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form new settlements in Georgia and later in Pennsylvania. Once the Bethlehem 
congregation was formally organized in 1742, its communitarian economic and 
social structure proved to be an effective mechanism for deploying ministry 
resources and also a means to sustain the community’s missional identity. 
Bethlehem’s “sending” and “going” subcongregations and also its small-group 
structure known as classes/bands were used to reinforce important missional 
convictions. 

Several additional chapters demonstrate how various spiritual practices were 
used not only to foster devotion to Christ, but also as vehicles to articulate important 
theological convictions and to build group identity around Bethlehem’s missional 
purpose. Two chapters demonstrate how Moravian hymnody and communal singing 
helped infuse a sense of missional purpose throughout the Bethlehem congregation. 
Certain Moravian hymns express missional convictions, evidenced through hymn 
structure and also in the theological content of hymn texts. This part of the study 
describes nine missional emphases discerned in the selected hymns and 
demonstrates that the Moravians gave primacy to Christological factors when 
developing a missiological framework within their hymnody. Modem studies of 
Moravian hymnody have largely overlooked the missional qualities of early 
Moravian hymns. Through their own hymnody the Moravians created a strong link 
between their devotion to the atoning work of Christ and the outward mission of 
their church. In doing so, they fostered a perspective which viewed personal service 
in Christ’s global mission as the appropriate response to Christ’s work of salvation. 
Another chapter considers the ways in which community-wide expressions of prayer 
(i.e., the Hourly Intercession, monthly Congregation Days, and sung formal prayers) 
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were understood as a means to enable effective witness. The thesis argues that the 
Moravians’ intercession, fellowship, and outreach were motivated by a desire to see 
new cultures respond to the gospel and then join the rest of the church in offering 
praise to Christ. The study continues with a chapter which demonstrates that 
Bethlehem’s overall witness to the world can be considered multidimensional; it was 
important for the Moravians to communicate the message of Christ in both words 
and deeds. This dual focus can be seen in the content of daily devotional literature 
and its use, in deeds of hospitality to outsiders, and in missional preaching within 
both of these contexts. 

Collectively, Bethlehem’s religious practices and their underlying 
theological convictions gave shape to a distinctive missional spirituality. Spiritual 
practices were used to strengthen the community’s support of its outward witness 
and to form a group identity that was missional at its core. This study suggests that 
the starting place for the Moravians’ theology of mission was not the vision of a 
potentially better world, the program of the church, or even obedience to a command 
of Christ; instead, the impulse of mission for the Moravians originated as a joyful 
response of the heart to the implications of Christ’s work on the cross. Moravian 
artist Johann Valentin Haidt’s painting of the First Fruits is presented as an example 
of this Christocentric theology of mission as well as a central motif which points to 
Bethlehem’s identity and missional purpose. The First Fruits painting portrays the 
risen and nail-scarred Christ, surrounded by an ethnically and socially diverse 
representation of the church. Christ has gathered these souls through the missional 
outreach of the church. The first-fruits converts in the painting were understood to 
be the reward for the Savior’s atoning sufferings. Bethlehem’s mission was to 
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gather this reward for Christ, and the Moravians’ understanding of the universal 
scope of Christ’s atonement meant no group of people was too sinful, too difficult, 
or too costly to reach, for all fell within the biblically prescribed circumference of 
God’s mission to “every tribe, language, nation, and people” (Rev. 7:9). Haidt’s 
First Fruits painting suggests the perception that the mission of the Moravian 
Church originated from Christ, was for Christ, and will ultimately end with Christ. 

By operating through foundational elements such as spiritual practices, 
theological convictions, and the nature/form of Christian community, Bethlehem’s 
leaders shaped congregation members’ basic conception of the Christian life and its 
purpose. The living expression of missional spirituality cultivated in Bethlehem put 
missionary purpose into the lifestyle of every church member. The essential 
responsibility for mission was not delegated by the congregation to a third-party 
mission society or group of specialists; it was embraced by the community at large. 
The plan for Bethlehem brought the contemporary concepts of the local church 
fellowship and the specialized ministry organization together into one organic unit. 
Given the Moravians’ enthusiastic acceptance of the Pietists’ renewal of the doctrine 
of the priesthood of all believers and the Moravians’ emphasis upon every member’s 
contributing to Christ’s worldwide mission, I suggest that missional communities 
like Bethlehem were ultimately necessary within the broader mid-eighteenth century 
Moravian movement of which the Bethlehem congregation was a part. There 
needed to be a fresh expression of congregational life and missional spirituality in 
order to facilitate the church-wide missionary purpose of the mid-eighteenth century 


Moravian Church. 




Groeikracht van een getuigenisgemeenschap. Het zendingsgeloof van de 
Herrnhuttervestiging Bethlehem in Pennsylvania (1751-1762) 

SAMENVATTING 

Deze studie laat zien dat de Hernhutterse (of Moravische) gemeenschap van 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania tijdens de eerste twintig jaar van haar bestaan (1741- 
1762) goed te bestuderen is vanuit de optiek van James McClendons opvatting over 
de ‘convictional community’ (getuigenisgemeenschap), waarin een bepaalde visie 
allesbepalend is voor haar eigen identiteit, bestaansgrond en manier van leven. Het 
leidend beginsel zoals dat door de leidslieden was ontwikkeld voor Moravisch 
Bethlehem, positioneerde deze pietistische geloofsgemeenschap in het centrum van 
een meerledig actiemodel om niet alleen het koloniale Noord-Amerika te bewerken 
met de boodschap van het evangelie en het nut van de christelijke broederschap, 
maar ook het niet blanke domein van de oorspronkelijke inheemse bewoners. De 
totstandkoming en uitbouw van het zich spoedig naar alle kanten uitbreidende 
zendingswerk in alle kolonien van het mid-Atlantische gebied werden gevoed en in 
standgehouden dankzij voorzieningen die vanuit de gemeente te Bethlehem 
aangeleverd werden. Naast economische en logistieke vormen van ondersteuning 
werd dit ruim opgezette zendingstraject ook gedragen door het eigen geestelijke 
leven van de Bethlehem gemeenschap. In dit onderzoek staat het verband centraal 
tussen enerzijds het vroeg religieuze leven van de Hernhutterse vestiging Bethlehem 
gedurende de koloniale periode, en anderzijds haar relevantie als centrum voor de 
zending in Brits Noord-Amerika. De belangrijkste onderzoeksvraag die het kader 
van deze studie bepaalt, luidt: Hoe modelleerden halverwege de achttiende eeuw de 
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Hemhutters van Bethlehem in Pennsylvania de zendingsidentiteit en -doelstelling 
van hun gemeenschap, hoe kwam die tot uitdrukking, en hoe onderhielden zij die? 

Het religieuze leven in Bethlehem was erop gericht Christus te vereren en 
voortdurend met hem als broeders en zusters op te trekken. Binnen een systeem dat 
nauwkeurig uitgedokterd was om de ziel te verrijken, bestonden er niet te missen 
verwijzingen naar de naar buiten gerichte roeping van de gemeente. Deze studie 
toont aan dat de zendingsidentiteit van Bethlehem, haar communautaire 
broederschap en intensieve, op de buitenwacht gerichte verkondiging van het Woord 
continu benadrukt en in stand gehouden werden dankzij een rijke reeks van 
significante geloofspraktijken. Door elke dag deel te nemen aan de religieuze 
rituelen van de gemeenschap deelden de gemeenteleden bepaalde inzichten met 
elkaar met betrekking tot ieders aandeel in Christus’ opdracht aan de wereld. Deze 
getuigenissen en daarmee samenhangende geloofspraktijk markeerden uiteindelijk 
het bijzondere spirituele karakter van Bethlehem, en wel als zendingsspiritualiteit. 

Tot dusver was het onderzoek over de begintijd van Bethlehem vooral 
gericht op de zendingstheorie en -praktijk van de gemeente; die studies slaagden er 
evenwel onvoldoende in om het verband te verklaren tussen het zendingsoogmerk 
van de gemeenschap en het vruchtbare, gemeentelijke geloofsleven. Anderen 
hebben weliswaar het vroegste religieuze leven van Bethlehem bestudeerd, maar 
hadden nauwelijks oog voor hoezeer die geestelijke praktijk ook Bethelehems 
zendingsidentiteit inkleurde. Door na te gaan hoe divers de spirituele geloofspraxis 
van de gemeenschap eruit zag, en hoe die het zendingswerk versterkte, poogt dit 
onderzoek een bijdrage te leveren tot een proces dat een lacune weet te vullen tussen 
studies over de zendingstheorie en -praxis van Bethlehem enerzijds, en literatuur 
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waarin anderzijds de interne dynamiek van de gemeenschap halverwege de 
achttiende eeuw object van studie was. 

De dissertatie brengt eerst de theologische inzichten en historische 
achtergronden in kaart, die aan de stichting van de Hemhutterse gemeente te 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, ten grondslag liggen. Anders dan wel is beweerd, oppert 
deze studie - hoezeer ook de politieke tegenstand en religieuze weerstand in Europa 
bevorderd hebben dat de Europese Moraviers de oversteek naar Brits Noord- 
Amerika zouden maken - dat het uiteindelijk de missionaire ecclesiologie en visie 
zijn geweest, die de Hernhutters aanzetten om nieuwe nederzettingen in Georgia en 
vervolgens in Pennsylvania te stichten. Zodra in 1742 de gemeente van Bethlehem 
formeel van de grond was gekomen, bleken haar communautaire samenlevingsvorm 
en sociale structuur niet alleen een efficient mechanisme te vormen om het Woord 
aan de man te brengen, maar ook een middel om de zendingsgedachte van de 
gemeenschap inhoudelijk te schragen. Het ‘uitgaan’ en ‘op weg gaan’ van de 
deelgemeenten vanuit Bethlehem, met hun kleinschalige groepsstructuur van 
‘klassen’, werden mede aangewend om belangrijke zendingsgetuigenissen uit te 
dragen. 

In de volgende hoofdstukken wordt aangetoond hoe de verschillende 
geloofspraktijken niet alleen gebruikt werden om de op Christus gerichte vroomheid 
te voeden, maar tevens als middelen fungeerden, waarmee belangrijke theologische 
inzichten tot uitdrukking werden gebracht en de groepsidentiteit van de Bethlehemse 
zendingsopdracht vorm kreeg. Twee hoofdstukken laten zien hoe de Moravische 
geestelijke liedcultuur en de gemeentezang erin slaagden om elementen van die 
zendingsopdracht in het bewustzijn van de hele Bethlehemse gemeente te laten 
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inwerken. Een beperkt aantal Hernhutterse gezangen getuigt van die 
zendingsgedachte, wat aannemelijk wordt gemaakt door zowel de structuur als de 
theologische inhoud van de liedteksten. In dit gedeelte van het onderzoek worden 
aan de hand van een selectief liedcorpus negen aandachtspunten van de zending 
beschreven, waarmee aangetoond wordt dat voor de Moraviers de christologische 
aspecten het belangrijkst waren om een missiologisch kader voor hun zangpraktijk 
te creeren. In tal van moderne studies over het Hernhutterse lied zijn deze 
zendingsaspecten vrijwel geheel over het hoofd gezien. Dankzij hun eigen 
liedcultuur hebben de Hernhutters een sterke verbinding tot stand gebracht tussen 
het verzoeningswerk van Christus en de zendingsopdracht van hun kerk. Op die 
manier kneedden zij een perspectief dat de persoonlijke betrokkenheid op Christus’ 
zending in de wereld als het juiste antwoord op Christus’ verlossingswerk verstond. 
Een ander hoofdstuk staat stil bij de manier waarop gemeentebrede gebedsuitingen 
verstaan moeten worden als middelen waarmee doelgericht getuigenis gegeven 
werd, zoals de voorbeden rond ieder uur, de maandelijkse gemeentedagen, en de 
gezongen formuliergebeden. Aangenomen wordt dat de voorbeden, de 
gezamenlijke bijeenkomsten en de zendingsopdracht gemotiveerd werden door het 
verlangen om nieuwe culturen te zien reageren op het evangelie, die zich vervolgens 
bij de bestaande geloofsgemeenschap voegden om Christus te vereren. Een volgend 
hoofdstuk toont aan dat het algehele getuigenis van Bethlehem tot de wereld 
getypeerd kan worden als meervoudig; voor de Hernhutters was het belangrijk om 
de boodschap van Christus in woord en daad gestalte te geven. Deze dubbelfocus 
wordt zichtbaar in de inhoud en het gebruik van de dagelijkse kost aan 
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vroomheidsliteratuur, in het betoon van gastvrijheid aan mensen van buiten, en in de 
zendingspreek binnen deze twee contexten. 

In z’n totaliteit brachten de geloofspraxis en de onderliggende theologische 
vooronderstellingen een typische zendingsspiritualiteit voort. Spirituele handelingen 
werden gebruikt om het naar buiten gerichte zendingsgetuigenis van de 
gemeenschap te versterken en om een groepsidentiteit te vormen, die in de kern 
gericht was op zending. Dit onderzoek maakt aannemelijk dat het startpunt van de 
Hemhutterse zendingstheologie niet voortkwam uit een visie over een mogelijk 
betere wereld, evenmin uit het programma van een kerk, noch zelfs het voldoen aan 
een van de christelijke geboden - neen, de kiem van de zendingsimpuls van de 
Moraviers kwam rechtstreeks uit het hart voort, als directe implicatie van de 
werking van Christus aan het kruis. Het schilderij de First Fruits (de Vroegste 
Vruchten ) van de Moravische kunstenaar Johann Valentin Heidt wordt niet enkel als 
een mooi voorbeeld besproken van deze christocentrische zendingstheologie, maar 
ook als een centraal motief dat verwijst naar de identiteit en zendingsopdracht van 
Bethlehem. Dit schilderij toont de opgestane Christus, met nagelen doorwond, die 
omringd is met etnisch en sociaal zeer uiteenlopende vertegenwoordigers van de 
kerkgemeenschap. Christus heeft deze zielen dankzij het zendingswerk van de kerk 
bijeengebracht. De ‘first-fruits’ bekeerlingen op het schilderij werden opgevat als 
beloning voor het verlossende lijden van de Heiland. Het behoorde tot Bethlehems 
zendingstaak deze beloning voor Christus te vergaren, terwijl in de Hemhutterse 
optiek met betrekking tot de universele dimensie van Christus’ verlossing er geen 
enkele menselijke groepering te zondig kon zijn, noch te moeilijk of te kosten 
verslindend geacht werd om te benaderen: iedereen was inbegrepen in de bijbels 
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voorschreven reikwijdte van Gods zending aan de ‘onafzienbare menigte ... uit alle 
landen en volken, van elke stam en taal’ (Openb. 7:9). Haidts schilderij van de First 
Fruits lijkt de perceptie uit te dragen dat de zendingsopdracht van de Moravische 
Kerk alkomstig was van Christus, voor Christus bestemd was en uiteindelijk met 
Christus zal eindigen. 

Door basale elementen zoals geestelijke oefeningen, theologische 
getuigenissen, en de aard en vorm van de christelijke gemeenschap in stelling te 
brengen, was de leiding van Bethlehem in staat de basisidee over het christelijke 
leven en de zin daarvan bij haar gemeenteleden gestalte te geven. De levendige 
uitdrukking van het zendingsgeloof zoals dat in Bethlehem gecultiveerd werd, liet 
het besef van zendingsgerichtheid in het leven van ieder gemeentelid doorwerken. 
De wezenlijke verantwoordelijkheid voor de zending werd door de gemeente niet 
doorgeschoven naar een extern zendingsgenootschap of een groep van deskundigen 
- neen, ze werd gedragen door de gemeenschap in haar totaliteit. De opzet van 
Bethlehem bond zowel de eigentijdse notie van de lokale kerkgemeenschap als de 
specifieke zendingsorganisatie samen tot een harmonieus geheel. Gelet op het 
enthousiasme waarmee de Hernhutters de pietistische vemieuwing van de leer over 
het algemeen priesterschap omarmden, alsmede hun nadruk op hoe elk lid geacht 
werd bij te dragen aan de wereldwijde zending van Christus, durf ik de stelling wel 
aan dat binnen de Moravische gemeenschap van halverwege de achttiende eeuw, 
met inbegrip van Bethlehem, zendingsgemeenschappen als Bethlehem uiteindelijk 
noodzakelijk waren. Dit soort inspirerende vormen van gemeenteleven en 
zendingsspiritualiteit waren destijds onontbeerlijk om het allesomvattende 
zendingsdoel van de Hernhutterse beweging handen en voeten te geven. 



